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FOREWORD 


As teachers we feel that we rely too 
heavily on theoretical models,some of which are of 
questionable validity*The dire need is to explore 
theories in the light of scientific research find¬ 
ings.Teacher affectiveness on student personality 
is,although,a widely accepted phenomenon,yet it 
lacks sufficient,what to talk of enough,scientific 
research back drop.This study entitled f A Study of 
the Effects of T'eacher-Expetftation on the Sociome¬ 
tric Status of Primary School Children'' is really 
a good attempt to cover this gap in knowledge.The 
two constructs,one related to teacher-teacher-exp- 
ectation-and the other to student-sociometric sta¬ 
tus-, are wisely chosen and studied by employing pre¬ 
test and post test experimental design.The conclu¬ 
sions, drawn by undergoing relevant statistical 
techniques,have high educational implications which 
put a challenge before teachers and educationists 
for their practical use and before developmental 
theorists to form a theory of social development p 

The approach to the organization of 
the matter in chapters is quite rational alongwith 

literal correctness. 

In fact,the faculty is proud of the 

investigators for presenting this educational rese^ 
arch enterprise to readers. 
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CHAPTER-I 
INTRODUCTION 

School is an institution created by society for 
the transmission of its culture and intellectual heritage to 
the oncoming generations.lt is entrusted with the responsi¬ 
bility of ''shaping the kinds of persons" (Rubin, 1 973 1P<3 )need- 
ed for the maintenance and progress of society.As such,it 
occupies an impottant place m the sphere of social organisa¬ 
tion ,and,therefore,it becomes a prerequisite to understand 
the various processes undergoing m its own system,so that 
its efficiency may be properly maintained.The present educa¬ 
tional system is structured in a hierarchial manner into 
groups called grades or classes.lt is in these grades or 
classes where the activity of culture transmission is pel for¬ 
med by the individuals,called teachers. 

The role of teacher and his behaviour in the class¬ 
room has been emphasised by a number of authors in vari' us 
ways,and it has been said that parents set the stage,but 1 he 
play is acted out with peers,teachers and bosses(McCandles:;, 

1967).Further,it has been said that"for teachers the job ir 
to see that the play is acted out so that the actors are net 
destroyed"(Felker, 1974; p. 64) .Implicit in the statement of 

t 

Felker(1974) is the fact that the teachers ’act 1 in their 
classrooms to achieve certain aims and in this process there 
is always a likelihood of their recepients to be ‘destroyed 1 . 
Questions related with the quality of teacher efficiency 
and teaching process instantly corneforth and demand attention,, 
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Improvement in the quality of teaching process 
could be attempted through analysing the interaction which 
goes on between the teachers and their students.Attempts have 
been made in this direction and certain patterns of teacher 
behaviour are now well established.lt has been found that 
teachers behave in their classrooms in relation to their own 
characteristics,the characteristics of their students and 
the subject matter being taught.lt has also been noted 
that teachers' behaviour towards their students is not same 
for each and every student.An element of inequality has been 
noted by a number of investigators with reference to the 
frequency of tecaher contacts with their pupils(Jackson,1 968 ; 
Good,1970;Hudgins,1971;Power,1971;Lightfoot,1972;Garner and 
Bing,1973).This inequality is frequently referred as being 
due to the perceived differences in students' character-*" 

istics.This perception of teachers is based on their observa¬ 
tion of the students in classroom,in the play ground and 
In peer groups.Rosenthal and Jacobson(1 968 ) have stated 
that teachers' observations of students' behaviour and 
characteristics develop in them a set of expectancy for the 
students.The study have shown that these expectancies are 
significant in determining students' academic achievement 
and intellectual progress over a given duration of time. The 
reveliation that teachers form expectations for their stude¬ 
nts, and that these expectations are real in their conseque 
nces on students performance,have made the educationists to 
be aware of the fact that,while on the one hand,positive 
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expectations may stimulate the child to improve his educatio¬ 
nal attainment,om the other hand,the child may be unduly 
punished by the teacher due to his irrelevant,negative expec¬ 
tations .Howe' s(1 972;p.£53)statement seems to be appropriate 
in this context: 

"(A) teacher in.,., school,who is told that the 
children in his class are likely to be disruptive may react 
by using a firm approach,giving more punishment and disappr¬ 
oval than encouragement and praise.Partly as a result of this 
strategy the children may behave badly,strengthning the 
teacher's belief in the necessity of negative methods of 
control.Hence,a vicious circle results in which the teacher, 
on the basis of his expectancies,acts in ways whish lead to 
those expectations fulfilled", 

Brophy and Good(1974;p.33) state that formation of 

expectations is a phenomenon of day-to-day occurence.Accord- 

ab- 

ing to the authors"expectations are not/normal or unusual. 

They are common,every day experinces.Nor they are typically 
ill ngi.cel ;usually they are resonable and logical inferences 
based upon observation".The fact that teachers' observations 
may have an element of error and the students may be treated 
unfav/ouraoly due to negative •-‘xp-?ctations held by the teacher, 
have evoked a controversy since the first publication of 
"Pygmalion in the classroom" by Rosenthal and Jacobson(1968). 
Such was the fervour in support of Rosenthal and Jacobson 

(1968) that Ibc tman and Weiogartner(1969;P*94) putforth a 

question to the educational process being adhered in the 
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school .They stated that: 

"the fact that the editors..(of the hook)..believed 
that such obvious learning occurence was so noteworthy is 
(an)evidence of how tragically inept are most of our meta- 
phers of the mind.How many children do you suppose have been 
driven to stupidity because their teachers believed that 
they were stupids?" 

Postman and Wein gartner*s(1969)comment is note¬ 
worthy due to the fact that it points out to the danger 
which is associated with the unfavourable development of 
teacher expectations.Nonetheless,it has been shown time and 
again that expectations are real and function in the class¬ 
room as 'self fulfilling propheciese.g.Peters(1971) has 
divided her class into brown eyed and blue eyed children, 
telling them that for the day the brown eyed children were 
superior,more intelligent,and thus worthy of more rights 
and privileges than blue eyed children»The children were 
observed to learn these new roles instantaneously.The author 
observed that: 

, "One lovely and brilliant blue eyed girl,ampng tlie 
,,most popular in the class,almost disintegrated under the 
pressure.She walked in a slouch 5 became suddenly awkward, 
trippled twice over things,did poorly in her work.At recess, 
walking disconsolately across the playground,she was struck 
across the back by the deliberately outstretched arm of a 
’brown eyed girl who the day before had been her best fri.end" 
(p.. 24). 

Further the teacher commented that: 

I I ' , i 1 I V 1 I ' 

‘ "all the children enjoyed being considered superior, 
and the feeling' that they were superior had- obviously 'pushed 
them to do. better work they had ever done before., But 




some of them took delight in keeping the members of the 
'inferior 1 group m their place,m asserting their 'superior 

rity' in particularly nasty ways.I was wholly 

unprepared for their lack of compassion far people they norm¬ 
ally considered their best friends”(p.37). 

When on the following day the roles were switched 
to the normal,Peters observed that the children adopted their 

new roles a® pen her expectations.She reported that the ^red^ 

bility of the person transmitting the cues determines the 

potency of external imposition of cues.She stated that: 


"I have asked each class that has gone through 
this exercise why they believed me when I said that one gropp 
©r other was inferior?The answer hah always been 
They believed me at first X t&9 te,hPh^?*i.atpf, 

they believed me because they @,a w it wa,§ §©. 4 nd, of course, they 
had seen it .Didn't the inferior group d9 inferior wprk?W©ren ' t 
they constantly having to be porreptpd^Didh 1 t they become 
sulky,inattentive and unhappy?"(p, 10£). 

The comment of Morris(19?§) similar ii^l;^ 

cations j 

1 1 < 


Wfeachers who are convinced t^t 



^1(11 show academic ,growth over the coming year are more liker 


ly to behave in a way that causes their to G^mej 

^b©ut^thu»,making it a self fulfilling prophecy" (p. 6§).. 

The expectations seem to be a specific eqct.^n«isn 

. > ■ ‘r ' ■ ,* 1 . 1 ' , 1 - 1 I 11 ’ >*' f > », } 


pf the broader social phenomenon oceuring in the tinman group.®. 

1 1 ( ii 1 , , 1 r ' 

Sociologists hav® shown that members of the society ©yal- 

i, (■ ’ , l * , * " ( , ) I , , 1 1 ’ \ r< t 1 , 

wat© eanh other in relation to their qualities*. Evaluative 

in v this . prones$ %$ genef^ly Wrty&frWp 


®f the achievement ,af 

las been Biat.nd't^at it -£e ' tlkk'' i$t$r»ilrie 


,.k n i 


- I J i 


tit 

the 
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roles and responsibilities of the individual,and the individ¬ 
ual attempts to fulfill these roles in a most satisfactory 

manner.This interpersonal attribution of roles and responsi- 

situation 

bilities also operates in the social/of classrooms,in which 

the child adopts orientations towards himself in accordance 

with the way in which the''significant others' around'him 

behave towards h±m(Gergan,1971)-The teacher is one of these 

f 

significant ’others',and projects a picture of each child in 
his classroom.This projection induces the child to be faith¬ 
ful to the picture of himself or else be threatened with the 
loss of selfhood(Lecky,194-5).Thus,the statement of Thomas 
(1931 ip.175) seems to be true in relation to the social atmo¬ 
sphere of the classroom.The author states that; 

"If men define..situations as real,they are 

real in their consequences"'. 

Similarly,the statement of Postman andWeingartner ' 

(1969)is relevant for the classroom situation: 

"What we 'see' is a product of what we'believe to 
be'out'there.We' see things not as'they arejbut as we are.,., 
the teachers'perceived'(teachers of Rosenthal & Jacobsons' 
study,1968children as intelligent because they were expe¬ 
cting to see 'intelligent behaviour'.The teachers,like the 
laboratory experimentersmade',the reality that .was r there'. 
But we can assume that once the teacher made that reality,, 
the children began to 'make* one of their own.The children 
modified their behaviour in accordance with the positive ' : 
expectations of their *■ teacher * In other words, the children u ■ , 
changed their perception of themselves, ancji they did so beca- , 
use the environment had a positive affect on their purposes . 
and-assumptions"(p.95) ■ 1 

Much has been, said for and against the self- 
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fulfilling hypothesis of Roqenthal and Jacobson(196B). A 
number of critical reviews have/ since then( Snow, 

1969 ; Thorndike, 1968; Taylor ,1970; West and Anderson, 1976). _ 

Nonetheless,the significance of teacher expectation research, 
as pointed out by Hutchins (1968) still holds good: 

"Here may lie the explanation of the effects of 
socio-economic status...(and other variables)...on schooling. 
Teachers of high socio-economic status expect pupils of 
lower socio-economic status to fail"(p.2). 

Much research have been carried out on expectancy 

cycle,and still more work is in progress to find out the 
various intricate relationships that operate in the classroo- 
ms wheno teachers form expectations and behave towards their 
students in relation to those expectations.The present study 
is also an attempt to explore the effect of teachers' expect 
ations on the s.ociometric status of the pupils. _ . 

I I 




CHAPTER-II 


MODELS OF TEACHER EXPECTATION CYCLE 

1 .0. OUTLINE : 

Research in the area of teacher expectations have 
passed through its initial stage in which a hectic search for 
a cause-effect relationship was carnedout. Investigations 
carriedout over one and a half decade since the publication 
of "Pygmalion in the Classroom"(Rosenthal and Jacobson,1968) 
have,however,shown that expectations operate in the class¬ 
room situation in some specific ways,which have theoretical 
foundations of logical nature.A number of interpretations 
have comeforth from different quarters,which,though differ¬ 
ing in their detailed aspects,rest upon the basic idea 
proposed by Rosenthal and Jacobson(1968).In the present 
chapter an attempt has been made to describe these theoreti¬ 
cal interpretations of teacher expectancy cycle. 

2.0.' ROSENTHAL AND JACOBSON’S MODEL OF TEACHER EXPECTATION 
CYCLE : 

Rosenthal and Jacobson(1968) have propsed that 
teachers are aware of the academic potential of their stude¬ 
nts.This awareness is based upon the observations made by 
the teachers.Teachers observe their students in classrooms, 
with the peers and in various academic activities.These 
observations of the teacher form the basis of the develop- 

j t V ► 

ment of expectancies in them,It is hypothesised that once 
these expectations are formed,they are communicated to the 

' l' t ' 

students through teachers 1 behaviours in the classroom, 
and students attempt to fulfill their teachers' expectation^, 
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thereby bringing in an improvement or change in their academic 
ability.This model of expectation could be diagrammatically 
represented as given in Figure-1. 



Figure-I 

a 

Rosenthal and Jacobson's Model of Teacher Expectation 
Cycle . 

3.0. FINN 1 S NETWORK OF EXPECTATIONS : 

Finn(19?2) has defined an expectancy or expe¬ 
ctation set as "a conscious or unconscious evaluation which 
person forms of another,or of himself,which leads the evalu- 
ater to treat the person evaluated in such a manner as though 
the assessment were correct ,, (p.390),Thus,according to Finn 
( 1972 ),teacher expectations are evaluations of student’s 
potential for academic activity.The author has given a net¬ 
work of expectations,which operates in the environment of 
educational institutions^Basically,the model visualises 
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some sources of expectancy formation and their con, jance to 
the students, and students' responce to the expecta J ' ons.The 
author comments that"the child’s teacher is not the role 
source of expectations impinging upon his behaviourEven in 
the classroom setting,expectations are convej i .o the child 

by the other children,as well as through the physical and 
psychological 'givens’ of the classroom ,and the learning 
activities presented to the pupils"(p.391).Further,it has 
been stated that ’’together with the teacher, the physical 
settings and the co-curricular materials and activities,a 
network of expectations is established,to which the child 
is contineously exposed.The network constitutes a significa¬ 
nt part of the child's educational environment,i.e.the 
totality of all aspects of the milieu which set expectations 
for an individual's educational attainment"(p.392).Thus,the 
network emphasises that the totality of environment including 

b\ 

the peers,parentsj teachers ' and others thrcflugh upon the child 
a set of expectancies,^hich are based on the cultural traditi' 
ons and demands,and the perceived characteristics of the 
child. 

FInnC1972)has pointed out that in addition to 
the expectations of others,the child forms his own expectat¬ 
ions about his educational performance.Self-expectations has 
been described as either based on a realistic knowledge of 
one’s own abilities,interests,and past achievement and certa¬ 
in distortions of these.The net work shows that expectations 
of others interact with self expectations and result into 




Cultural traditions and demands 

■ i 

Perceived characteristics of indivfclial 
(Age,race,sex,abilities,prior achievement) 
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a specific kind of outcome behavoour.Figure-II presents 
Finn’s network of expectations. 

4.0. BROPHY AND GOOD’S MODEL OF TE ACHER EXPECTATION E FFECTS ; 

Brophy and Good(1974) have described a model 
of teacher expectation effects,so that the self-fulfilling 
prophecy hypothesis,proposed by Rosenthal and Jacobson(1968), 
could be given a theoretical interpretation,The authors 
believed that”it is important to specify a model underlying 
teacher expectation effects....(which)..outlines a series 
of steps,all of which must be present if a given series of 
events is to be considered a valid instance of expectation 
effects"(p,38).The model envisages six steps in the expecta¬ 
ncy cycle,which are given below: 

Step-1 :Formation of differential expectations regarding the 
achievement potential and personal characteristics of 
the students, 

Step-2 :Differing treatment of the students m accordance to 
the teacher's expectations, 

Step-^ :Students also treat their teachers differently becau¬ 
se of their different personalities and different 
treatment received from the teacher, 

Step-h :Complementation and reinforcement of teacher's expec¬ 
tations by the student. 

Step-9 :If continued indefinitely,the reinforcement and comp¬ 
lementation . of teacher's expectations by the studen¬ 
ts will cause the students to approximate teacher's 
expectations more and more closely, 





Step-6 :If continued over the course of the school year, 


different teacher-treatment of different 
students will show different effects on both process 
and product measures. 

The above sequence proposed by Brophy andGood 
(197h) provides a useful framework for teacher self-examina¬ 
tion as well as a skeleton model from which the researchers 
can develop tenable hypotheses for experimentation.Brophy 
and Good(l974) have explained the implications which could 
be derived from their rnodel.lt is stated that in classrooms 
"where teacher expectations are appropriate,or where they 
are flexible so that any inappropriate aspects are quickly 
corrected,the teacher-studeny interaction will be largely 
predictable from the knowledge of student's general personal¬ 
ity and specific classroom habits,and his achievement relati¬ 
ve to that of his classmates will be highly predictable on 
the basis of his previous achievement ,l (p.39).Further,it has 
been pointed out that in classrooins"where teacher expectatio¬ 
ns have been inappropriate and rigid,students 1 classroom 

SI 

behaviour achievement level will deviate from pridictions 
based on past performance.Where expectations are inappropr¬ 
iately and rigidly high,the student will probably have 

many more than his share of interactions with the teacher 

and 

during the year/ will receive a great deal of encouragement 
and cajoling from the teacher.....(while on the other hand). 
...if the teacher's expectations are inappropriately and 
rigidly low,the student will have fewer interactions with the 
teacher,will get less praise and more criticism, than his 
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classmates receive.... and will be likely to experience 
generally half-hearted teaching in which the teacher attempts 
to teach him less material and is less persistant in teaching 
him the material that he does teach" (p . ZfO ). The authors point 
out that such a differential teaching procedure adhered by 
the teachers will create an achievement differential among 
the students. 

5-0. BRAUN'S BEHAVIOURAL CYCLE BETWEEN TEACHER INPUT AND 
LEARNER OUT PU T FACTOR S: 

Braun(1976) has given a more detailed inter¬ 
pretation to the phenomenon of teacher expectations.The 
model given by him is an attempt to solve the question that 
"Exactly how the dynamics of teacher personality operate 
to effect differential performance"(p.185) in the class- 
roomiThe expectancy hypothesis proposed by Braun (1976) 

suggests that"the teacher for varied reasons perceives 

of children differently 

competencies and potentialities'' 1 

and....... these expectancies are reflected in his inter¬ 
action with children to produce differential performance 
among learners"(p,185).The author states that’teacher expec¬ 
tation 1 self fulfilling prophecy 1 and teacher faith' are 
some of the words which imply this"tendency for the teacher 

to create a reality commensurate with his perceptions"(p.1 83 

depicted 

How this'reality' is created has beei/ in the model 

presented by the author(Figure-Ill). 

The model identifies that there are certain 
sources of teacher expectancies which function as the input 
factors in expectancy formation!.Based upon the available 






(after:Braun, 1 9?6,p.2Q6) 
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evidence,it has been pointed out that the sex,intelligence 
test results,name of the child,cumulative folders,ethnic 
background,knowledge of siblings,physical characteristics, 
previous achievement,socio-economic status and observation 
of students are some of the input factors which influence 
the formation of teacher expectations,Inthis connection, 
Elashoff, Dixon and Snow's(19?1) statement seems to be 
appropriate: 

"(T)eachers ..4 ...... form impressions based on 

physical appearZance and conduct.... achievement,IQ scores.. 

.or general characteristics of older siblings or 

parents.These impressions based on a day's or a week's 
expereance may produce expectations about pupil behaviour 

and future achievement....when teachers characterised 

pupils,they are likely to label them as 'good' or 'bad*. 
Clean children may be 'good',dirty ones'bad';or they may 
be'fast' or 'slow' learners" .(p. 63 ) . 

Braun(1976) mentioned that the various input 
factors have differential potentialities for inducing 
the expectancy formation . Purser , teachers also vary with 
regard to their succeptlbility to these input factors. It 
has been stated that"the degree to which the, external induc¬ 
tion of learner input data generate dissonance and the 
degree to which the teacher can reconcile this external 
information with what he has observed ..of the learner will 
determine the action he will take on the new information" 
(p.l 97).Festinger' s (1957) theory of cognitive dissonance 
has been, shown by the author to hold good in the process 
of expectation formation among teachers. 
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Braun(1976) states that transmission of expect¬ 
ancies constitute the second aspect of expectancy phenomenon. 

He states thaf'a question of paramount importance to both 
research and teacher-education relates to the ways in which 
the teacher acts on expectancy input,i.e. cues-verbal or 

i 

nonverbal-which he transmits to the learner”(p,197-196). It 
has also been stated that "patterns of pupil-teacher and 
pupil-pupil interaction become a function of how both pupils' 
and teachers perceive the individual child's status within 
the classroom social microcosm”(p,198).These interaction 
variables have been illustrated an Figure- III as-grouping 1 
the students into certain categories,prompting and waiting 
for the response and delivering expectant voices to stimulate 
the children.The teachers are also likely to vary on account 
of the quality of interaction and the reinforcement strategy 
adopted with the children for who^, they have differential 
expectations.Similarly,the amount of questioning and other 
related activities have been pointed out to be the interacti¬ 
on variables in teacher expectancy paradigm.Braun's model 
specifies that these interaction variables function as an 
input in the formation of pupil's self-expectations and 
performance .The cycle is perpetuated by the performance output, 
of the pupil,which inturn functions as an input variable 
in the formation of teacher expectations.The element of 
self-expectation of the learner has been emphasised by Braun, 
and it has been stated that"the child will act in ways which 
he thinks are consistent with the way in which he sees him¬ 
self ;otherwise a state of dissonance will result and the 
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and the child will take action to achieve a state of harmony -' 

consistent with the view he has of himself.If he considers 

himself 'dumb',he will likely behave in a manner that will 

be consistent with his image of 1 dumbness 1 " (p.20,5).- 

Braun's model presents a comprehensive analysis 

of the expectancy cycle which operate m our classrooms,and 

have important implications for interaction.lt is suggested 

that the teacher needs to cohcentrete on bolstering 'the self- 

image of the child,recognising the strong relationship 

which 

between this image and the goals/the child sets for himself 
and ultimately his achievement.Further,it has been suggested 
that teachers need to bring in a change in their interaction 
with the pupils,and that a more 1 equalitarian 1 behaviour 
need to be displayed in the classroom. 

6.0. WEST AND ANDERSON'S MODEL OF CAUSAL LINKAGES IN TEACHER 
EXPECTANCY : 

West and Anderson(1976) have proposed a 
model in which a question of preponderant causation in teach¬ 
er expectancy research has been raised.lt has been stated 
that while It seems logical to suggest that expectations 
influence students' achievement,it may be equally true that 
it is the student achievement which have a more pronounced 
influence of teachers' expectations.Thus,the model presented 

i 

by West and Anderson(1976)is important in view of the fact 
that much of the research carried out in the area of teacher 
expectations have ignored some of the competing hypothese 
which might have influenced their interpretation. 
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The authors identified five variables which have 
been included in the research paradigm of teacher expectati¬ 
ons. These variables are: 

1. INFormation CINF);Subjective and objective data about a 

student; 

2. Expectancy (EXP):Teacher’s attitude(behavioural disposition) 

about a specific student; 

5. BEHaviour (BEH):Any teacher behaviour towards the student; 

4. ACHievement (ACH):Any demonstrated increased student 

profeciency in the subject-matter content 
areas; 

5. INTelligence (INT):Student's intelligence score on any 

established IQ measure. 

West and Anderson(1976) state that in expectancy 
research u information passed to the teacher identifies studen¬ 
ts who are expected to do well in that teacher's class.lt is 
claimed that this information creates an expectancy on the 
part of the teacher,that the student will perform consisten¬ 
tly in the direction stated in the information.Usually the 
information is in a positive form,but it is assumed that 
teacher also form expectancies that some students will not 
do well.Expectancies are related ,to the teacher's behavi¬ 
our towards the students.Inturn,it is believed that differe¬ 
nces in teacher behaviour influence the school achievement 

chain 

and intelligence of the student...... that there is a/ 

of influencing events from the provision of the teacher with' 
information to a change in the student's intelligence,. 
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......(and achievement)"(p.613-614). 

The teacher expectancy hypothesis has been rep¬ 
resented by the authors as: 

! IMF i—-SEXP |-j BEH J-S ACH \ -{ I NT j 

t— - j ■ ■ i ■ i__-.1 i._- j 

linkage.An element of time as a variable in ecpectancy 
linkage has also been introduced and the above linkage has 
been given the following form: 

j INFi,‘—{EX£ f-{ BEHx'j-IICH 4 j-i INT | 

1_—1 ■ _ 1 < ■ 1_1_1 1 .n, j 

West and Anderson(1976) argue that " Emperical, 
logical and psychological evidence could support other 
linkages ...(as well).These competing linkages suggest the 
possibility of conceptualising several 'direction of causat¬ 
ion' or even 'causation' going on in both directions.That is, 
achievement may be treated as an independent variable with 
the teacher's expectancy being treated as the dependent var- 
iable;or,as has been the case in most teacher expectancy 
studies,teacher expectancy may be treated as the independent 
variable with students' achievement being treated as the 
dependent variable"(p.61 3 ).The model given by West and Ander- 

V 

son(1976) has been reproduced in Figure-IV.The competing 
hypotheses linkages have been shown in the model as dotted 
lines,while the continuous line represents expectancy hypoth¬ 
esis linkage.The authors have discussed each linkage in a 
little detail and have shown that the very concept of expec¬ 
tancy needs to be elaborated and specifically defined. 
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Ma.ior EULementg of the Teacher Expectation H 
Illuetratintseveral Expectancy and Competing hypothesis 
Linkages.(after: West & Anderson, 1976,p.61 4) 


According to the authors" one problem in teacher expectancy 
research is the wide variety of definitions of expectancy 
or of operational variables that investigators take to 
indicate the existence of expectancy .By 1 teacher expectati 
on’ some investigator meat assumed teachers 1 attitude about 
students which are a function of some information supplied 
by the investigators......Other investigators apparently 

mean assumed teachers’ attitude which are a function of 
information supplied by the investigators and the only evid¬ 
ence of these attitudes is certain observed teacher behavi¬ 
ours, ....(still)other investigators seem to reduce the 
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necessity of assuming the expectancy by taking a teacher's 
ranking of students' achievement after teacher-student inter¬ 
action. (or)....a prediction of student's future academic 

success..(or).statement made directly to students such as 
'I think you can do a good job on this problem' "(p.616). 
Emphasis has been placed by the authors on the"need for 
greater clarification of the definition of expectancy"(p.6161 
West and Anderson(1976) have discussed the 
expectancy-behaviour and behaviour-achievement linkage and 
asked the following theoretical questions: 

"1.1s the Expectations-Behaviour(EXP]-BEH^) linkage 
preponderant over the Behaviour-Expectancy(BEH^- 
EXPn) linkage? 

2,Is the Expectations-Achievement(EXP-]-ACH n )linkage 
prepohdebant over the Achievement-Expectation 
(ACH-|-EXP n )' linkage? 

3.1s the Behavlour-Achievement(BEI^-ACH n ) linkage 
preponderant over the Achievement-Behaviour 
(ACHi -BEH n ) linkage? 

4.1s the Expectancy-Intelligence (EXPi~INT n ) 
linkage preponderant over the Intelligence- 
Expectancy (INTj-EXP n ) linkage? "(p.617) 

It has been argued that behaviour of an individual 

J 

influences attitude formation in a more preponderant 
manner than the vise-versa.It has also been pointed out 

that there is no evidence to show that the attitudes of teac¬ 
her were formed on the bases other than the achievement of 

students themselves....(and).teachers form attitudes 

and expectations based on the actual behaviour of students 
(an ACH1-EXP n linkage)"(p.618).It is suggested that in the 
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studies in which expectancy effects are demonstrated "the of 
formation of the teacher expectancy is crucial.When the 
teacher's expectations are formed after a period of teacher- 
student interaction,there is no reason to assume that teach-' 
er expectancy caused later achievement or lack of achieveme¬ 
nt. It is just as valid to infer that the teacher's ratings 
are simply correlated with subsequent student performance as 
well as time of rating performance"(p.6l8).Similar reinter¬ 
pretation has been proposed in relation to the achievement 
and intelligence effects of expectancy,and it has been 
suggested that our knowledge would be greatly aided by 
research in atleast five areas: v 

(a) the sources and types of teachers' information 
about students; 

(b) teacher patterns of interpretations and validation 
of the information; 

(c) the nature and sources of expectations; 

(d) the stability and accuracy of teachers' specific 
and general attitudes towards students;and, 

(e) the correspondance between the teacher's attitude 
toward students and his behaviour toward students. 

The significance of present model is derived 
from the fact that i£ points out that much of the 

data accumulated on this aspect need more clarification,and 
that more controlled experimentation is needed to derive 
valid results.Simple correlations have failed to clarify the 
nature of expectancy phenomena which occur inthe class¬ 


rooms. 
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7.0. COOPER 1 5 MODEL FOR EXPECTATION COMMUNI CATION AND 
BEHAVIOUR INFLUENCE : 

Cooper(1979) presented a model for teacher 
expectation effects,which attempted to integrate the climate, 
feedback,and interaction initiation variations into a single 
process culminating in sustained student performance. The 
model argues: 

! I 

1. that teachers form differential expectations 
for student performances; 

2. that expectations,m conjunction with the 
interaction context,influence teacher percept¬ 
ions of control over student performance; 

3. that control perceptions influence teacher 
feedback information and the soeio-emotional 
climate of the classroom; 

4. that feedback differences influence student 
beliefs concerning the importance of effort 
in producing personal outcomes;and, 

5. that effort-outcome perceptions influence the 
quality of and motivation behind student 
performance u (p.396) . 

Each of the above aspects of the model is represen¬ 
ted in Figure-V.Cooper(1979)has elaborated each step of his 
model as follows: 

-Teachers form differential expectations for student 
performance:According to Cooper(1979) the students’ back¬ 
ground and ability stimulate the teacher to form differen¬ 
tial perceptions about the likelihood of their success,This 
differential perception constitutes the’raw data' in the 
expectancy cycle. 
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-Expectations and context characteristics influence 
teacher perception of control over student performance:It 
has been pointed out that "not only do teachers form differ¬ 
ential perception of students,they also may cognitively 
distinguish between classroom interaction context"(p.396- 
397). It has been hypothesised that teacher's control varies 
along three dimensions,via.content,timing and duration, 
similarly,context distinctions has been offered in terms of 
the interaction initiation and the setting.The author conclu¬ 
des that"the greatest teacher control is felt over self- 
ini tiatid-private interaction and the least over student- 
ini tiated-public irtteractioh.Teacher-public and student- 
private interactions should fall between these extremes" 

(p.397).Emphasis has also been given to students' performance 
expectations in relation to control implications.Cooper(1979) 
stated that "high expectations imply more control over 
conterit because there are more potential topics and perspect¬ 
ives for the teacher to choose from,Duration control also 
increases as expectations do"(p.397). 

-Teachers’ perceptions of personal control influe¬ 
nces classroom climate and choice of feedback contingencies: 
The model proposes that "A teacher can influence the content, 
timing and duration of low student exchanges(then)by using 
feedback and climate to inhibit low control interactions 
and to facilitate high control interactions"(p.399).This 
strategy has been hypothesised to involve the principles 
of simple reinforcement. 
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—Feedback and climate influence the rate of student interacti¬ 
on initiation: The model hypothesises that the ‘'frequency, of 
praise and criticism,and the emotional climate produced by 
teachers in class are causally linked to student interact¬ 
ion initiation"(p. 400 ). 

-Feedback contingency influence student perception 
of effort-outcome covariation;According to Cooper(1979)"one 
characteristic which distinguishes students who are high in 
achievement motivation is the higte' belie£ that effort 
produces academic outcomes"(p.401).The proposition that 
could be derived from Cooper's model specifies that feed¬ 
back contingencies adopted by the teachers influence this 
belief in effort-outcome covariation. 

-Effort - outcome covariation beliefs influence 
student performance: When the students believe that thei*" 
performance on a particular task is determined by the effort 
put in the task,their performance becomes a function of 
their belief. 

The model presented by Cooper(9179) describes 
comprehensively the classroom interaction context in which 
expectancies operate. Specific hypotheses have been presented 
by the author. 

8-0. SYNTHESISING THE MODELS OF TEACHER EXPECTATION CYCLE : 

In the preceeding sections,we have described 
some important models presented by different investigators 
from time to time. A review of these models provides an 

t 

; insight into the nature of expectancy phenomena.In the 

present section a synthesis of these models is attempted so 
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as to outline a comprehensive expectancy model. 

It seems that each of the models has identified 
three clearly demarkated stages in the expectancy cycle. 

These stages could be compared with the presage-process - 
product paradigm of teaching behaviours.lt could be stated 
that the expectancy cycle,being intrinsically related with 
the phenomenon of teacher-pupil interaction in classroom, 
involves these stages.The presage aspect is related with 
the formation of teachers’ expectations,the process 

aspect is related with the communication of expectations 
in the classroom,while the product aspect refers to the 
student outcome in the expectancy cycle.These three aspects 
are discussed in the following subsections: 

8.1. PRESAGE FACTORS IN TEA.CHfcR EXPECTANCY CYCL E : 

Broadly,three categories of-presage factors 

could be hypothesised as impinging upon the. formation of 

teacher expectations.These factors are teachers' chara'cteri- 
' characteristics of 

sties,the/ the student,and the expectations 

of peers,parents and other members of society.Student chara¬ 
cteristics, which could be assumed as influencing the process 
of expectancy formation,are the sex,intelligence,ethnic back- 
groundphysical characteristics and achievement of the stude¬ 
nt concerned.In addition,the socio-economic status andthe 
knowledge available to the teacher through cumulative records 
may also be assumed to influence the formation of expectati¬ 
ons.It is likely that these student characteristics.interact 
with the teacher characteristics to shape their expectations 
about the student. ' 
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Similarly,a number of presage factors related 
with the teacher could be identified as interacting with 
the process of expectancy formation.Broadly,four categories 
could be stated which may have such an infl-uence, The persona¬ 
lity make-up of the teacher is very much likely to influence 
his perception of various student characteristics.The social 
background characteristics of the teacher,like his own sex 
or caste,may also color his expectations in either favourable 
or unfavourable manner.The academic experience of the teacher 
and his succeptibility to biasing information are other impo¬ 
rtant factors in this respect. 

Expectations of parents,peers and other members 
of society become significant in the formation of teacher 
expectations through their influence on the self expectations 
of the student.Parents 1 and peers' expectations may influen¬ 
ce pupil's self-expectation,which inturn determines the 
extent to which the student reinforces the expectancies of 
the teacher.The presage factors and their hypothesised 
interrelationships are represented in Figure-VI. 

8.2. PROCESS FACTORS IN EXPECTANCY CYCLE : 

Once the teacher has formed his 
expectations about some specific student of the classroom, 
he may be logically assumed to communicate these expecta¬ 
tions either in a direct manner or in an indirect manner. 
These expectations are communicated to the students in an 
interaction context,which may be either a group situation 
or an individual situation.Cooper(1979)has stated that the 
interaction context also entails with it an element of 
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teacher's control of the interaction m relation to its 
content, timing and duration.The specific strategy adopted, 
by teacher in the classroom in relation to his ecexpectations 
may be envisaged as either being inhibitive for low expecta¬ 
tion students or facilitative for high expectation students. 
These interaction patterns and the socio-emotional climate 
of the classroom plays a significant role in the communicati¬ 
on of teacher expectancies.Various teaching behaviours may 
also he identified as complementary to these interaction 
patterns.It could be assumed that the questioning,prompting 
and reinforcing behaviours of the teachers vary in relation 
to their expectations.The number of questions asked from 
a high expectancy student,the duration for waiting for a 
response and the frequency of prompting behaviour displayed 
by the teacher are very much likely to differ from that of 
a low expectation student.lt can also be stated that the 
sheer frequency of contacts with the pupils also acts as an 
expectancy cue in the interactive situation of classroom. 
These and various other expectancy cues are perceived by 
students,and this perception sets in them a process of 
expectancy assimilation.The various process factors in 
expectancy cycle are shown in 'Figure-VII. 

8.3. PRODUCT F A CTORS IN EXPECTANCY CYCLE : 

The expectancy cues perceived by the students 
are interpreted in the light of their own self-expectations. 
This internalisation of expectations creates in them a state 
Of dissonance(Festinger,1957),which is settled through 
exerting a desired level of effort,initiation and adjustment, 
These adjustive factors result in improved cognitive or 
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Figure-VII 


PROCESS FACTORS IN EXPECTANCY CYCLE 
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affective outcomes in the case of high expectancy ol :udents, 
Figure-VII presents the product factors of ine e-pec'ancy 
cycle. 



Figure-VIII 

PRODUCT FACTORS IN EXPECTANCY CY CLE 


It should be noted that student outcomes inturn become an 
input factor in the presage paradigm presented earlier,and 
the cycle perpetuates over a given period of time.In this 
connection,West and Anderson 1 s(1976) model becomes important, 
v in which it has been emphasised that expectancy studies 
should take this perpetual nature of expectancy cycle into 
consideration while interpreting their data in a cauco- 
effect sequence. 


X: 











CHAPTER-III 


REVIEW OF RELATED STUDIES 


1.0. OUTLINE : In the preceeding chapter some models for 
teacher expectancy effects and process have been presented. 
Basically,the teacher can be visualised as forming his exp¬ 
ectations on the basis of available information about stud¬ 
ents , communicating these expectations through direct or 
indirect behaviour and creating m the student a set for 
expectancy effects.The researches undertaken by different 
investigations primarily concentrate m one of the above 
three stages of expectancy cycle.The present review summari¬ 
ses the main findings and methodological aspects of these 
studies 4 The presentation is categorised in accordance to the 
above mentioned three stages of expectancy cycle and within 
each section studies have been clustered into sub-sections 
on the basis of the variables studied and their nature.The 
studies were collected from various educational as well as 
psychological journals,encyclopedias and abstracts.In some of 
the cases methodological aspects of the studies could not 
be made available.Secondary sources were,therefore,used for 
the collection of findings of such studies. In the following 
sections,different studies undertaken on various aspects of 
teacher expectations are described. 

2.0. FORMATION OF TEACHER EXPECTATIONS : 

Visualising the interactive classroom situation 
in the begming of an academic session brings forth some 
significant aspects.The students who have been admitted to 
the class are new to the teacher.The teacher seams to know 
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very little about themiThis is particularly true when the 
class under consideration is either the lowest grade in a 
particular school or the teacher has been recently transfe¬ 
rred to the school.lt is also possible that some of the 
students sitting in the class on the first day of the acade¬ 
mic session have come from other schools of the same or 
different city.The point is that very little interaction has 
occurred between the teacher and the students before they 
have met m this classroom.On further analysis,it becomes 
evident that some information about the student was availa¬ 
ble to the teacher through the application form and enclos¬ 
ed marksheets at the time of admission in the school. Does 
this information or the information available to the teacher 
through literally 'seeing' the students makes the background 
of expectation forraation?Studies have been carried out in 
ample numbers to explore this question.Primarily,certain 
student characteristics have been held as being the basis 
of expectancy formation.These factors include the sex of the 
pupil,his caste or race,the socio-economic class to which 
he or she belongs,the physical attractiveness with which 
he or she moves into the classroom,the achievement and 
intelligence information associated with his/her application 
form and the grading of the student done by the teachers of 
the previous years.In addition,some general characteristics 
of the students have also been explored.Studies have also 
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oxplored that whether the studefat characteristics are the 
only determinant of expectations or some of the teacher- 
characteristics also come into play in the process of expec¬ 
tancy formation.In the following sub-sections each of these 
aspects are taken up one by one. 

2.1.SEX OF THE PUPIL: 

It has been repeatedly said that the species of 
of Homo^ Sa pie ns. is devided into two unequal groups on 
the basis of sex.As such,the society ascribes different fun¬ 
ctions to the two and some times tends to superordinate one 

on the cost of other.This cultural bias seems to percolate 

form 

down to the classroom^ where teachers/different expectations 
towards them,Meyer and ThompsonO956) studied reports of 
sixth graders about the teacher-pupil interaction.The pupils 
tended to express that,in general,teachers show greater aopr- 

1 i \ ' f « ' 

oval for girls than boys,More or less similar findings hove 
been reported byDavidson ahd Lang(1960).An interesting study 
on this aspect was carriedout by Palardy(1 969 ) * The investiga- 

• 1 i 1 i , | 

tor collected reading achievement data from first grades 
and devided the total sample in to two groups on the basis 
that whether their teachers believe in a sex difference in 
reading potential or not.The findings revealed that male and 
female pupils which were taught by teachers not believing in 

1 * , • i , ' it , x i 1 , , 

sex difference were equal on reading achievement,while the 
boys of the second group were significantly lower than the, 
girls of the same group.The study pointed out that teacher 
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expectations based on the sex are forceful enough to create 
an achievement differential. 

Formation of teacher expectancy on the basis 
of sex has also been explored by Doyle,et al(19?2).The teach¬ 
ers included an tins study were asked to estimate the IQs of 
first graders taught by them.It was found that a tendency to 
overestimate female pupils on this account exists in the 
classrooms.More or less similar findings were reported by 
Adams and LaVoie(1 974) 3 who reported that boys were rated low 
on attitudes and work habits in comparison to girls by their 
teachers.Dalton(1 974) has also found that sex was an importa¬ 
nt variable m the first to gixth grade classrooms.Similarly, 
Kehle( 1974 ) s who studied the teacher ratings of personality 
characteristics and performance of fictitious students, 

attributed significant differences to be due to the sex 
variable.In contrast,Murphy( 1974) reported that British 
elementary school teachers didnot form their expectations 
on the basis pupils’ sex. 

Goebes and Shore(1975)have described the perce¬ 
ptions of 72 teachers.Female teachers included in this study 

their 

tended to view/ female pupils to be significantly more 
closer to their perceptions of’ideal students 1 ,Eosemond( 1976) 
studied 95 students and their teachers of a kindergarten 
school.The tools employed were Pupil Record Of School Expe*- 
ience(PROSE) and Pupil Behaviour Inventory.lt was found that 
teacher behaviour towards the pupil did not vary with 
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respect to the sex of the "child. ' ’ ' 

Gershman( 1977 )attempted to study the mother- 
teacher congruence on their expectations towards the child. 

The sample studied was first borne-first graders andtheir 
mothers and teachers 1 . The r $tudy revealed that while 1 , children 1 
sex didnot influence the, academic expectations of the mother, 
teachers had higher 1 expec tations for' female pupils than the 
males.A first grade 1 sample of 17.7 children and their 15 tea- 

, ' - . *- ' % s \ 

chers was studied by Wuhl ( 1 977),. James( 1-977) studied the acade¬ 
mic expectations of-’the' teachers tf kindergarten and first 
grade.The finding's oh tain bd’ by these two studies seem to 

, v 1 ' * . i 

contradict each oth^r .,Wuhl’( 1 977)seated' 1 that fbmale teachers 

give more attention to the male pupils,thus,presume ly' 

expressing ' . 

/ positive expectations towards them,while' James 

(1977) reported no significant difference m teacher expecta¬ 
tions vis-a-vis the sex of the 'child. 

In contrast to Wuhl(1977)»Adams(1978) reported 

that black and white female preschool teachers rate their 

> i - 

male pupils less favourably on academic potential, athletic 

skills,social behaviour and classroom conduct.ChoppO978) 

studied 95 elementary school teachers and found that male 

from 

pupils received more attention/ 1 their teachers’ 1 and were 

stimulated more than, the female pupils.Further,it was stated 
traits 

that the/ and behaviour of male and female children/ 

agreed closely with the social stereotype of masculanity and 
femininety.DoershukC1978)studied 121 mothers and first born' 
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children(N=121),studying in kindergarten schools,and their 
teachers.Analysis of data obtained on Classroom Behaviour 
Inventory revealed that female children received higher 
consideration scores,while the male children received high 
hostility scores.When the teachers were explicitly asked 
about their treatment and attitudes towards their pupils, 
Anderson( 1979 ) found that they donot admit to any differen¬ 
tial behaviour.The study conducted by Murphy,et al(198l) 
included twenty undergraduates,who rated the photographs of 
high school students with equal achievement.lt was found that 
the ratings were influenced by the sex of students-the femal¬ 
es received higher rating scores* 

Sex as a variable in classroom situations 
seems to- influence the expectations towards the pupils. It 
seems that teachers attribute different functions,roles and 
effeciency status to the two groups of pupils and tend to 
behave in a way closely following their perceptions.Inspite 
of the contrary evidence made available by various investiga- 
tors,it seems that docility,mannerism and sox rele expectati¬ 
ons interact in a significant way in the process of 
expectancy formation.lt also becomes obvious that some of 
the teacher related characteristics like his own sex or caste' 
race also determinesthe extent of positive or negative 
expectation formation towards a particular sex. 
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2,2.RACE AND CASTE: 

In each and every society there is a 
stratification of population on the basis of one or 
more characteristics.When these bases of stratification are 
determined by the birth history of an individual,the strata 
are termed as the caste or race of an individual.These 
etiological factors tend to influence the process of role 
attribution in the society.Lower castes or races,considered 
to be inferior in relation to the others,are viewed as 
performing lower roles in the society and certain behaviour¬ 
al patterns are attributed to them.This attributional process 
takes different forms in different societies.lt is very much 

likely that the attributional process going on in the larger 
society will be reflected in educational situations.lt is 

more likely in view of the fabt that the teacher is also a 
member of the society and the role of communicating socio¬ 
cultural patterns to the younger generations is ascribed to 
him.Besides this,the pupil is also one of the carrier agents 
of the society,bringing into the classrooms various 

social influences.This interaction of societal factors 
in classrooms is bound to have an influence on the expectan¬ 
cy of the teachers. 

Brown(1968) found that white teachers, 
teaching in the classrooms where both white and black 
students were studying,were perceived by the black students to 
have low expectations for thera.Similiary,Jacobs and DeGra- 
ff(1973) have also revealed that ratings of children' 
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performance were affected by their history,Rubovits and 

Haehr(1973)have also reported findings similar to thAt of 

Brown(1968)-The study carried out by Tyo and Kranz(1973) 

focussed its attention on migrant and non-migrant students. 

It was found that teachers had low expectations for migrant 

students.Similarly,Kehle(1974) has shown that race of the 

child interferes with the ratings of personality characten- 
' performance. 

sties and essay/ In contrasts the study carriedout 

by Murphy(1974) pointed out that m elementary schools of 
Britain,race of the child is not a significant determinant 
of teachers 1 expectancy.More or less similar results were 
obtained by Cooper,et al(1975)>which revealed that middle 
class black students were seen as successful academically 
as their white counterparts t 

The interaction of race and caste in the 

A 

process of expectancy formation was also reported by Gay 
(1975). Harvey and Slatm(1975) studied 96 elementary school 
teachers of four schools,situated in a lower and middle 
class society.lt was found that m the specific context 
of the schools studied,white children were more often expect 
ed to be successful than black children.Rotter(1973)explore 
d the problem of teacher expectancy formation m a little 
more detail,and reported that in the abscence of knowledge 
about pupils' previous performance, IQ, etc. their race alone 
does not influence teachers' expectations.Gershman(1977) 


who 


has 


also reported the presence of a sex-wise 
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differentiation in. expectations,has shown'that race of 

the pupil is not important in expectancy formation.Teacher's 
own race or caste was also found to he important in determi¬ 
ning his expectations for the pupils belonging to different 
races or castes;. Sayavedra( 1 977 ) studied 20 physical science 
classrooms in which there were ten Maxican-American and 
ten Anglo-American teachers.lt was revealed that pupils 
studying in the classes of Anglo-American teachers and 
Maxican-American teachers differ significantly in relation 
to the frequency of teacher contacts.The Maxican-American 
pupils received fewer contacts from both types of the teachers. 
A tendency was found to exist among the teachers to favor 
the pupils of their own race.Similarly,Adams(1978) and 
PetrillaC1978)have also reported that race is a significant 
factor in determining teacher expectancy^ 

Stephan and Langlois(1980) asked 131 universi¬ 
ty* students to rate the photographs of children studying in 
second grade on physical attractiveness.Black university 
students rated the photographs of black children as less 

attractive,while ratings given to these photographs by 

Maxican-American and Anglo-American students were relatively 
higher.The photographs of Anglo-American children were rated 
significantly more attractive by black university students. 
Although this study was not specifically intended to explo¬ 
re the expectancy formation process,it certainly points out 
that the ratings and presumably the expectations are a 
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function of the rater's as well as ratee's race,The Influe¬ 
nce of race or caste In expectancy formation also seems to 
he related with the personality characteristics of the 
teacher.Babad,et al(1982)assessed the bias sueceptibility 
of teachers of physical education and asked them to nomin¬ 
ate students of high and low potential for physical educat¬ 
ion. It was found that teachers with a high degree of 
succeptibility to stereotypically biasing information 
were more influenced by the ethenic origin of pupils. 

This influence was evident in the ratings assigned by them. 

Marwit(1982) studied the interaction of race 
and attractiveness.The study revealed that a significant 
race by attractiveness interaction exists in the classrooms. 
It was also revealed that black students were more severely 
treated for their misbehaviours than their attractive or 
unattractive white counterparts.lt seems that race or caste 
of the pupils and teacher play a significant role in class¬ 
room situatuon,and teachers tend to base their expectations 
on i t. 

2.3.SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS: 

Related with the variable of caste or race 

is the socio-economic status of students,The socio-economic 
strata of a society are the classes bases on social and 
economic status of the individual or his family.Similar 
to the caste ,socio-economic status determines to a large 
extent the various roles and behaviour patterns of an 
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individual.It differs from the caste m the sense that its 
membership is not based on birth and a flexibility of 

upward or downward mobility is always present in it.The 
teacher,with his middle income group profession and social 
status,occupies a middle i stratum of social hierarchy«The 
middle socio-economic status of the teacher entails with it 

' 1 1 i 

certain socio-psychological consequences.He teaches to the 
students in a class where some students belong to a socio¬ 
economic group which is lower than that of himself,while 
there are other students which belong to a higher SES 
group,His behaviour and experience towards the academic 
potentiality of these students may have an intricate 
relationship with the proqess of expectancy formation 
in him. 

Hussen and Sev,ennson( 1 960) compared the 
likelihood of upward movement in the tracking system. 

It was found that students from lower class donot move up 
into the higher tracks as frequently as students from high 
social class families.This was more true when the achievement 
scores of the previous year were considered.lt can be hypot¬ 
hesised that factors related with expectation formation in 
relation to the social class come into play in such a track¬ 
ing system,which influence teachers' recommendations for 

upward placement of lower class students.A more or less 
similar situation was revealed by a three year follow*-up 
study of British students(Douglas,196^).The study reported 
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that a significant proportion of high 

status students were misplaced in the upper tracks and a 

s tatus 

high proportion of low socio-economic/students were mispla¬ 
ced in lower tracks.This misplacement referred to a incongr¬ 
uence between the academic potential and the track placeme¬ 
nt of the students,This points out that the tracking system 
is influenced by the expectations of teachers or 

vice-versa. 

Barker(1970)asked teachers to rate various 
student characteristics in their classrooms.lt was found 
that 65 percent of the teachers' ratings were accurate. 
However,when the inaccubnte ratings were analysed in relati¬ 
on to the socio-economic status of the children,it was found 
that low SES children were generally underrated, while the 
children of high SES were generally overrated.This finding 
is in aggreement with the results obtained by earlier 
investigations.Nonetheless,contrary evidence has also been 
presented(Murphy,1974)in similar sample. 

Cooper,et al(l975)and Harvey and Slatin(1975) 
have also presented evidence to show that SES of the 
students Is related with . teachers' expectations.The 
studies reported that expectations were positively and 
significantly related, to the perceived SES of children 
(Harvey and Slatin,1975 )j and that the middle class students 
are expected to obtain higher grades than their lower class 
counterparts(Cooper,et al,1975). 
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Two studies have reported, negative findings. 
Rotter( 1 975)revealed that the effect of student's SES on 
teacher's expectations occur m the situations when the 
knowledge of previous performance is not available to the 
teacher.Rosemond(1976) found that teachers do not behave 
in a manner varying with the SES of kindergarten child¬ 

ren.The influence of socio-economic status on teacher 
expectations , however,seems to be a general finding. High 
and middle socio-econimic status groups are expected to 
perform better than their low SES counterparts(Gershman, 

1977;James,1 977 )•The finding is well established in differ¬ 
ent settings and samples.The predictive value of teacher 
ratings or expectations m relation to student's SES is 
significant(Petrilla,197B),and teachers are highly succept- 
ible to a socio-economic bias (Bab ad,et al;1982). 

2.4-PHYSICAL ATTRACTIVENESS: 

that 

It has been referred/the teacher comes into 
the classroom on the first day of academic session with 
a fragmentary knowledge about the pupils.His first direct 
contact begins with his interaction with the children in 
classroom,Physically attractive child,with-his neat and 
tidy dressings,is very much likely to attract his attention 
on ttje very first day of the year. A sense of regularity, 
interest and discipline may become associated with the 
physical tidyness of the pupil.Similarly,a stereotyped 
conception of mannerism may be associated with the physical 
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attractiveness of the children.Does this characteristic of 
the child attracts teacher’s attention or not,and does it 
creates a differential in teacher's expectations ofpiffls 
has teen the focus of a number of studies;and the general 
finding seems to support the proposition. 

Dion(1972),employing college students as 

children 

raters,has found that attractive/are perceived as less 
likely to be antisocial than unattractive children.Similarly, 
Clifford and Walster(1 973)have revealed that teachers 
perceive attractive children to be higher in IQ and educat¬ 
ional potential.In contrast to these findings,the study 
carried out by Adams and LaVoie(1974) pointed out that 
physical attractiveness donot influences expectancy format¬ 
ion aiaong teachers. 

Adams and Cohen(1 974) ana ly sec ^ the influence 
of physical attractiveness of child on teacher-student 
interaction m the classroom.The study suggested that, in 
general,facial attractiveness is nob a significant variable 
in determining the patterns of classroom interaction.However 
it was pointed out that children rated below average on 
attractiveness received neutral or negative attention from 
the/ teaCher '.Kehle ( 1974 ) found that teachers' ratings of per¬ 
sonality characteristics of the child are influenced by 
the attractiveness variable in association with the sex, 
race and intelligence.Ronald(1977)studied 99 teachers,86 
counsellors and 18 individuals with both of these responsi¬ 
bilities.The ratings of photographs revealed that child’s 
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facial attractiveness is not a significant factor in the 
formation of teachers 1 and counsellors' expectations.Adams 
(1978)found that unattractive children taught by preschool 
teachers were perceived as relatively unfavourably.The stddy 
conducted by Murphy s et al(1981)employed highschool pictures 
of 24 boys and 17 girls.These photographs were given to 
20 graduate students for evaluation on academic achieve¬ 
ment and sociability.lt was found that the ratings were sig¬ 
nificantly affected by the attractiveness of the photographs. 

Martinek(19&1)employed two physical education 
instructors and their classes.These instructors rated their 
students on physical performance,social relations,co-operat¬ 
ive behaviour and ability to reason.The study revealed that 
attractive students were expected to do better in physical 
performance and to he more socially integrative with peers. 
They also received more acceptance of their ideas from 
their teachers.Similar findings have been reported by Babad, 
et al(1982)and Marwit(1 982).It was found that teachers 
behave differently towards attractive and unattractive chil¬ 
dren, and this differential classroom behaviour influences 
the ratings of students.The general trend of findings seems 
to support the positive influence of pupil's facial attract¬ 
iveness on teachers' ratings and expectations. 

2.5,ACHIEVEMENT: 

The achievement scores of students are signi¬ 
ficant as an index of their academic potential.These scores 
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ni&y function both as a cause or an effect in the 
teacher expectation cycle.lt has been a problem for resea¬ 
rchers to analyse the exact cause and effect relationship 
between achievement and expectations.lt is possible that 
teachers form their expectations on the basis of pupils' 
achieveiuent in the previous years.On the. other hnnd,it is 
equally possible that expectations about the student's 
performance influence- the achievement scores of the pupil. 
Research activity attempting to answer this question is 
drastically needed. 

Inspite of the lack of much needed research 
on a cause-effect paradigm,a number of studies have attem¬ 
pted to correlate the achievement and expectation scores 
in classrooms settings.Good,et al(1973)studied the class¬ 
room interaction patterns Of 16 junior high school 
classes. Brophy-Good t)yadic Co dcing systern( 1 970) was 
employed to analyse the interaction occuring between the 
teacher and pupils of different achievement levels.lt was 
found that the interaction pattern of teacher with 

high and low achieving college students differed significa¬ 
ntly.High achieving boys wore found to receive the most 
favourable teacher treatment,while the low achieving 
students received poorest contact patterns.The study 

suggests that differential treatment of students by 

the teachers is indicative of their different expectati¬ 
ons for them. 

Brandt and Hayden(1974) also attempted to find out the 
relationship between achievement and teacher expectancy. 
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The sample studied was male and female college students.These 
college students taught simulated students.lt was found that 
the classroom performance of simulated students was the most 
important factor in determining teachers' attitude and "beha¬ 
viour towards them. However, when .labels like over and under 
achievers were associated with the students,the attitudes 
were also influenced.lt points out that knowledge of the 
peevious achievement of students may influence teachers' 
expectations. 

It has been pointed out that merely correlating 
expectancy scores with achievement scores does not prov¬ 

ide any insight into the causal relationship which operates 
in such situations.Nonetheless,the covariation of the two 
variables certainly suggests that achievement and expectancy 
have something common which explains their interdependency. 
The studies attempting to correlate pupils' achievement with 
■teacher ratings suggest that expectancy bias operates through 
the teacher himself,For example,the study carried out by 
Dalton (1974) has shown that achievement and teacher ratings 
are significantly correlated.lt suggests that teachers give 
higher achievement scores to the students for whoem they 
have high expectancy.This proposition also seems to be more 
true in the light of the findings obtained by 6iven(19?2), 
who reported that expectancy for academic achievement and 
achievement in arithmetic were correlated. 

In contrast to the findings discussed above, 

James(1977) and Marx(1978)have shown that achievement and 
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3Xpectancy are not related.James(1977) involved 95 black'j 

kindergarten and first grade pupils and their female teachers. 
Che data were collected through Kindergarten, and first grade 
achievement tests,Pupil Behaviour Inventory and Self Observa¬ 
tion Scale.lt was found that there was no significant relat¬ 
ionship between congruent teacher-pupil expectations and the 
actual achievement of the pupils.Similarly,Marx(1978),working 
with 12 teachers teaching in third grade,found that teacher 
expectations are not always accurate in predicting pupil 
performance and a wide individual difference in accuracy was 
present. 

2.6.INTELLIGENCE: 

Knowledge about the intellectual potential 
of the child seems to he a strong determinant of expectancy. 
However,the direction of research initiated by Eosenthal and 
Jacobson(196Q) mainly considered intelligence as a dependent 
variable in the expectancy paradigm,and knowledge about 
intelligence scores was used for the experimental manipulati- 
on of teacher’s expectations.Naturalistic observation of 
intelligence,functioning as a basis for expectation formation 
seeme to be an area explored to a lesser extent.Some of the 
studies,however point out that in naturalistic settings, 
intelligence is a potent source of expectancy formation. 

Cooper and Lowe(1977)»for example,have shown that students 
with high IQs are assigned greater potential in academic fijld. 

In Indian settings,it is to be pointed out that 
measurement and evaluation facilities available in the pri¬ 
mary, high school and intermediate levels are rather scanty. 
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Knowledge of IQ scores does not seem to be an important 
factor in such a situation.However,as hss been repeatedly 
emphasisedjnecessary testing facilities should be made avail¬ 
able and teachers should be made aware of the need to know 
their pupils’ IQs.In this respect,it could be suggested that 
an assessment of the influence of knowledge about pupils' 

IQs on teachers’ expectations could be taken up more realis¬ 
tically in our classrooms. 

2.7.LABELLING,CATEGORISATION AND TRACKING: 

Categorisation of children into specific 
groups,either on the basis of measured or presumed characte¬ 
ristics, may have its influence on expectations.Similarly, 
tracking the students into high or low ability tracks may 
entail with it certain expoctational consequences.A number 
of studies have focussed their attention on this aspect. 

Douglas(1964) studied students who have been 
assigned to the various tracks at the age of eight.A follow 
up of these students for three years revealed that their 
placement into- the tracks was unrelated with their measured 
ability.Further,an improvement was noted in the students 
plabed into higher tracks.The study points out that if 
expectations have real consequences on ability or achieveme¬ 
nt, the tracking system influences teachers' expectations. 
Similarly,SchrankC1 968 ) found that when students of air¬ 
force training cours were labelled into ability groups,the 
instructors changed their expectations about them.Macler 
(1969) reported that tracking procedure influences the 
attitudes and expectations of teachers, students and. parents.. 


I 




The lower tracks were found to be indusive of low expectat¬ 
ions. The study carried out by Tuckman and Bierman(1971)) has 
obtained more or less similar results.The sample of this 
study was consisted of 805 black junior and senior high scho¬ 
ol students and their teachers.The experimental manipulation 
consisted of enhancement of the track placement in naturalis¬ 
tic settings.lt was found that students who were uplifted 
from a lower track to a higher track were recommended to be 
retained in the same track by their teachers.lt means that 
students who wore earlier judged to be suitable for lower 
track-placement,were later on judged to be suitable for 
higher track placement.Obviously,expectations about such 
students changed with a precedent change in their track- 
placement . 

Change in teacher expectations is, however, not 
a simple function of labelling,categorisation or tracking, 
sometimes,teachers have been shown to be resistant to change 
their expectations.For example,veldman(1973) shifted mentally 
retarded and learning disabled students from their special 
classes to a normal class.lt was assumed that this 

shifting will bring a significant change in teachers' 
behaviour towards these students.However,it was found that 
the teachers made less cognitive demands on them and had 
relatively low expectations toward them.Similar implications 

could he xdrawn from the study carried out by Yoshida (19745. 
This study revealed that the label of 'educable mentally 
retarded 1 did not elicit lower expectations than the 'regul¬ 
ar class label'J'hese two studies tend to suggest that some 
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some intervening variables,e,g.classroom performance of the 

students, determine the level of teachers’ expectations.In 

this context the finding obtained by Schrank(1970) is releva- 

potentiality 

nt,which pointed out that the/ " u of a label or 

track in changing teacher's expectations is determined by 
the degree of teacher's reliance on the validity of such a 
label or track. 

The studies of cronbleth(1974);and Foster and 
Keech(1977) provided further evidence in support of the 
influence of tracking or labelling on expectancy formation. 
Cornbleth(1974) reported that students labelled as slow 
learners received fewer opportunities to learn in clasrooms. 
Similarly,Foster and Keech(l977) found that labelling children 
as educable mentally retarded,developed negative expectanc¬ 
ies in the teacher towards them, 

2.8.TEACHERS' CHARACTERISTICS: 

While the formation of expectations is a process 
based on some of the student characteristics,the teacher who 
infact forms these expectations is also significant.Primarily, 
it is his perception of the student's quality that induces ■ 
him to expect better or poorer performance.lt is obvious that 
these perceptions are very much likely to be influenced by 
the personal characteristics of the teacher himself.Teacher 
characteristics like his sex,age,teaching experiance and 
his personality make-up become important in - this respect. 
Some studies have attempted to explore this domain. 

Christie(1970) found that teachers who have 
higher control needs in the classroom,are more prone to 
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transmitting their expectations.Brandt and Hayden(1974) 
attempted to analyse the influence of teacher's sex on his 
or her expectations.lt was found that high and low achievers 
are rated differently by male and female teachers.The female 
teachers tended to favour successful over achievers more than 

the unsuccessful under achievers.On the other hand,male teac- 

u 

hers were found to be favouring both successful over and under 
achievers.Similar findings has been reported by Goebes and 
Shore(i g75))jwhich revealed that female teachers viewed girls 
to be more closer to their concepts of 'ideal students'. 

SayavedraC1977) studied Maxican-American and 
Anglo-American physical science teachers.The study revealed 
that teachers have a caste/race bias in their interaction 
with the students.The study carried out by Marx(1978) found 
that teacher's aptitude does not influence the accuracy of 
his judgement in estimating students' achievement and attit¬ 
ude,On the other hand,ratings of the teacher has been found 
to be significantly associated with teacher's experience 
(Petrilla,1978). 

Sex of the teacher also seems to influence the 
bases of expectancy formation.Elementary school teachers 
have been shown to be forming their expectations on the basis 
of perceived student efforts,However,male and female teachers 
form their expectations in different ways-female teachers 
expect greater success for low effert students than the male 
teachers (Bar-Tal and Saxe ,1979).Babad and Inbar(198l) studied 
bias proneness among teachers in relation to their personality 
ideology and classroom behaviour .The two groups of teachers 
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who were either bias or bias resistant, were not found, to 
differ significantly with regard to dogmatism,educational 
ideology and behaviour with individual children,However,a 
tendency of authoritarianism in classroom behaviour was 
present among bias-prone teachers. 

The studies reviewed under this sub-section 
point towards an important variable in expectancy research. 
Expectation formation is not only a function of student 
characteristics,but there exists a range of individual 
difference variables,which determine the quality and stren¬ 
gth of teachers' expectations, 

2.9* STUDENT'S GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS: 

In addition to the various characteristics 
described in earlier sub-sections,a number of studies have 
explored some student characteristics which could not be 
clustered into them.These studies are taken up in present 
subsection. 

Given(1974) studied five teachers and their 
perceptions of students' adjustment.The study revealed that 
teachers' perceptions of students' adjustment are significan¬ 
tly correlated with their expectations of academic achievement 
ent.McCroskey and Daly0 976) studied teachers' expectations 
of performance/^ 11 school subjects and the likelihood of 
students' success in future education.lt was found that 
teachers tend to form negative expectations of the children 
who are communication apprehensive. 

An interesting study was carried out by Nelson 
(1977).He collected the names of students who were either 
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very high or very low in their achievement.These names were 
given to 45 students and 30 teachers;and they were asked to 
place the names in either high or low expectation groups. 
Itwas foudd that names of the students belonging to 

high academic achievement group were placed significantly 
more often in the high expectation category than the names 
of low achievement students.The study tended to suggest 
that both teachers and students hold certain stereotypes 
in relation to the names and these stereotypes are associa¬ 
ted with the academic achievement. 

Bar-Tal and Saxe(1979) considered perceived 
ability,effort and good luck in relation to teacher ratings. 
It was found that students presented as having high ability, 
exerting high effort and having good luck were expected to 
achieve better grades than students with opposite descript¬ 
ions . 

2.10.CONSISTENCY AND CHANGE IN TEACHERS EXPECTATIONS: 

Studies have shown that teachers form expectati¬ 
ons on the basis of pupil characteristics,These characteri¬ 
stics, as well as the performance of the students and the 
teacher's percoptions,contineously interact with each other, 
so that a change process seems to operate in the expectancy 
phenomenon.Dworkin(T975),Terry(1977) and DworkinC1970) have 
shown that infact teacher behaviour can be changed in 
experimental situation through some intervention programme. 
The study conducted by Dalton(1974) revealed that teachers' 
expectations for first to sixth graders were sirtilar to 
the expectations held by the teachers of previous years. 




Further, within an academic session, it was found, that teachers 
change their expectations to a little degree,Availability 
of opportunity for inter-year interaction with the students 
was found to be an important variable in determining the 
between-year consistency in pupil's ratings.Murphy(1974) 
has similarly revealed that teachers constantly modify 
their expectations in relation to the performance of students, 

Martinek(1980a) asked six elementary school 
teachers to rate their pupils on their physical performance, 
social relations and co-operative behaviour,and ability to 
reason.The students were rated once again after a gap of 
two montns.lt was found that teacher'ratings were stable on 
all the variables; 

These studies tend to point out that there exists 
an element of both consistency and change in teacher^ expec¬ 
tations .However,further evidence on this aspect is needed. 
3.0. COMMUNICATION OF EXPECTANCY : 

In the very begining of present review, L it has 
been visualised that how a teacher moves into the classroom 
without knowing anything or very little about the students. 
The teacher initiates the interaction,presumably asking the 
names of students and other related information.Teaching 
starts;and students are involved in the development of the 
lesson through asking questions or the through asking for 
examples. Each day, this communicative process goes on and oru, 
However,if we closely examine the developing communication 
pattern within a class for a whole academic ^aar,it becomes, 
evident that each day the teacher modifies his behaviour, in 
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the classroom.He tends to rely on some students for intell¬ 
ectual work,while to others he assigns different duties.In 
this process his interactive pattern in the classroom vary. 
While this change in interactive pattern in the classroom 
can not bo logically presumed to be random,it is still not 
known with adequate certmity thet on what basis teachers 
differentiate among their students,and how these differing 
expectancies are communicated to the students.The review of 
researches presented m section-2.0 attempted to summarise 

the explorations on the first aspeat,while the communicative 
is 

aspect / dealt under present section. 

The work of DeGroat(1 949 ) tend to suggest that 
expectancies are communicated through teachers’ classroom 
behaviour.The study showed that high achievers received 
significantly more teacher approval.Similarly,third grace 

teachers have also been shown to be conflictive and domino- 

* 

tive in their contacts with low achievers(Hoehn,1959). 

Flowers(1966) Studied seventh grades of two junior high 
schools.lt was found that positive suggestion was provided 
by the teachers to students who were designated as high 
achievers.Teachers working with the high achieving group 
were also shown to be satisfied with their students and 
their classroom interactions.Anderson and Rosenthal(1968) 
studied expectancy communication among counselors and 
mentally retarded boys in an experimental situation.lt was 
found that counselors paid less attention to the students 
designated as late bloomers.Obviously,expectancy effects 
on student outcomes were found to be absent in the post-test. 
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Beez(l968) has also studied expectancy communicati¬ 
on in an experimental situation.lt was found that tenders 
who had high expectations for their students»attempted to 
teach more to their students than the teachers who had low 

expectations for their students.Specifically,high expecta- 
a 

tion techers attempted to teach an average of 10.4 words 
in comparison to 5.7 words taught by low expectation teach¬ 
ers. This suggests that expectancy influences teacher behav¬ 
iour towards the students.However,Claiborn(1969) has not 
found an evidence showing this change in teacher behaviour. 
Replication of Beei(1968) study was undertaken by Carter 
(1969). The sample included female majors teaching in Kinder¬ 
garten schools.The findings revealed that high expectancy 
tutors attempted to teach 10 of the total words to 73% of 
the brighter students,but to only 53% of the duller students. 

Support to the findings of DeGroat(1949) and 
Hoehn(1954) was provided by Dalton(1969) and Meichenbaum, 
et al(1 969 ).Dalton(1969) reported that teachers behaved in 
a direct and critical manner with the lows,while indirectly 
with the highs.Meichenbaum,et al(1969) reported positive 
interaction among the teachers and the late bloomers. 
Expectancy effects on teachers’ behaviour have also been 
studied by Brophy and Good(1 970 ).High expectancy students 
of first grade were demanded by their teachers to show bett¬ 
er-performance and were subjected to more teacher praise. 

Brown(1970)studied ten teacher trainees and their 
first grade pupils.Fake psychological reports were provided 
to manipulate teacher expectations. The study revealed that 
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expectancy influnces the effort to teach on the part ®f the 
teacher. This finding was in congruence with the findings of 
Beez(1968) and Carter(1 969).Davis and Lovme(1970) have noted 
a difference in the frequency of teacher’s contact with 
high and low expectancy students.The high expectancy studen¬ 
ts were called by their teachers on an average 'of 11.9 
times,while their classmates were called on an averagge of 
7.3 times * Similar difference in the frequency of teacher 

contacts with high and low expectancy students has been 

(1970) 

reported by Good(1970) and Kranj,et al( 1 970).Willis/has 
also reported a higher verbal contact frequency between 
the teacher and high expectancy students. 

Hersh(1971) studied the effect of expectancy on 
the test taking behaviour of 28 graduate students,who admin¬ 
istered the Stanford-Binnet Scale to the children.Expectency 
manipulation was found to have no influence on behaviilrs 
like smiling,encouraging or leaning towards the child. 
Negative findings have,however,been reported by Jose and 
Cody(1960),who studied interaction process through Bale's' 
(I960) system in 18 first and second grade classrooms. 

Medinnus and Unruh(1971) and Mendoja(1971) have 
also studied the influence of expectancy on classroom inter ■ 
action.lt was found that teachers directed more praise and 
less criticism to the students designated as having high 
ability.However,Rothbart(1971) reported an insignificant 
difference in the amount of teacher praise and criticism 
towards the two expectancy groups.Further,the study pointed 
out that students' contribution to the interactive class- 
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room situation is a more significant variable that 

attracted teachers' attention. 

Page(1 971 ),on the other hand,attempted to test the 

hypothesis that teacher behaviours which entail expectancy 

will produce better student outcomes.The subjects incUuded 

in the study were 25 male undergraduates,who attempted to 

condition their female classfellows.Verbal feedback and 

expectancy treatment consisted the experimental variations. 

It was revealed that smiling frquently and spending more 

time with the subject tended to produce higher conditioniqg 

scores.The study clearly pointed out that expectancy is 

non-verbal 

communicated through verbal and/behaviour of the teacher or 
tester. 

Expectancy effects were also studied in the 
setting of microteaching by Rubovits and Maohr(1971).The 
study involved volunteer teachers of sixth and seventh 
grades.Students were designated as either to be gifted or 
nongifted,The teacher-student interaction analysis revealed 
that teachers initiated more contacts with gifted children. 
They tended to request more statements from them and also 
praised them more frequently.lt indicated that expectancy 
affects are not only operative in the normal clasroom situa¬ 
tions,hut specific teacher-training settings like that of 
microteaching also involve this phenomenon.Yarrow,et al 
(1971) have also found a tendency on the part of the teacher 
s to initiate a follow-up contact with students who had 
been responsive and rewarding in their last contact. 
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Chaikin,et al(1 972, 1 973 ) asked undergraduates to 
a 

teach/ short unit to a 12 year old boy.The teaching sessions 
were video-taped by the experimenters,and the boy was descri¬ 
bed as a high ability child to some teachers and as dull to 
the others.Analysis of teaching behaviour revealed that 
smiling,nodding and looking into the eyes of the student 
were more frequent among teachers of high expectancy treatm¬ 
ent group. This encouraging behavior on the part of the teacher, 
with its intrinsic praise value* has also been shown to 
Increase student initiation in the form of hand raising 
(Entwisle and Webster,1 972 ). 

Good and Brophy(19?2) analysed dyadic inter¬ 

action patterns in classrooms.The observations were carried 
help of 

out with the/Bro ply-Good observation system. Contrasting patten- 
ms in the ways of interaction were noted.lt was found that 
teachers give more verbal contact to the students towards 
whom they feel attachment,concern and love. 

Further support to the findings of Gpod(1970) 
and Krana.et al(1970)was provided by Kester and Letchworth 
(1972).The study involved 23 teachers and 15° average ability 
students of seventh grade.Some of the students were experi¬ 
mentally described as 'specially bright* to the teachers.The 
study revealed that teachers spend more time with the experi¬ 
mental sub 0 sets,talked with them more often and supported 
them in their classroom behaviour.Good and Brophy( 1973 )have 
also found similar patterns and stated that teacher's 

expectancies determine to a great extent their prompting 
behaviour,A certain degree of impatience towards low expec- 
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tation students was noted among the teachers,The classroom 
interaction behaviour of social studies teachers have also 
been shotim. to be influenced by the expectancies of teacher 
(Jetter 3 1973).Similarly,Kranz and Tyo(1973) revealed that 
positive appraisal,negative appraisal and managerial beiavi- 
ours of teachers are influenced by their expectations about 
students' achievement. 

Spec tor( 1 973) manipulated the expectations of 
college students,who were the experimenters measuring 
students' performance on a projective task,The experimental 
induction of expectations was carried out through telling 
the experimenters that some students will tell adult-orient- 
ed storieajwhile others will tell child oriented stories in 
response to the experimental stimulus,Feedback to expectan¬ 
cy-congruent respons&s was given.lt was found thaU inducEd 
expectations influenced experimenters' behaviour and their 
response reinforcement strategy. 

Cronbleth,et al(1974) have also found a sign! 'i 
cant influence of teacher expectations on the classroom 
behaviour of high school teachers.Positive support,more 
frequent verbal contact and more teacher time was found to 
be available to the high achievers.Similar findings were 
obtained by ,Given(1974),who revealed that teachers exhibi¬ 
ted significantly more direct and indirect' verbal interaction 
with the students for whom they had high expectations.Rowe 
(1974) studied the expectancy effects on teaching behaviours 
of social science teachers.Teachers were found 

to wait for a longer duration to receive a response of their 
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question from high expectancy students.Further,teachers also 
. q tlcise 

tended to/ ' * " low expectation students more freq- 

untly.Similar findings have been obtained by Sutherland 
(1974) and Hosemond( 1 976 ). 

Freedman(1977) analysed expectancy effects on 
the speech formality of teacher.Low expectations have been 
found to be associated with more formal speech utterences, 
while informal speech was associated with high expectations. 
This study cdearly showed that teachers 1 expectations about 
the educational ability of their students ,not only operate 
in relation to the content-communication dimension of class¬ 
room interaction,but the affective dimension is also 
influenced. 


Teachers' perception of student characteristics 
has also been shown to be effective in influencing teachers' 
classroom behaviour.Hummel-Rosi and Merrifield(1977) studied 
a sample of 209 eight grade male and female students.Studsnt 
characteristics like tough-mindedness and assertiveness 
were considered in relation to the teachers' behaviour.lt 
was found that directive,domineering techniques were used 
by the teachers with tough-minded students,while clear 
intellectual challenges were presented before self-assured, 
bright students.Formation of expectations on the basis of 
student characteristics.and varying behaviour of teachers in 
relations to these characteristics indicate the presence o Z 
expectancy phenomenon in the classroom, and siloes that expe¬ 
ctations are behaviourally communicated to students by their 


teachers. 
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Sayavedra(1977) and Wuhl(1977) have also found a 
significant influence of expectations on teachers' classroo- 
m behaviour.Specific patterns of behaviour were found to 
be associated with the expectancies held by them.Terry 
( 1977 ) designed a study to explore that whether teachers 
are responsive or not towards an experimental intervention 
programme,designed to elicit an equalitarian classroom 
behaviour.lt was found that intensive experimental interven¬ 
tion affects teachers’ classroom behaviour in terms of the 
overall frequency of interaction and the spread of interac¬ 
tive behaviour in the classrooms.Similarity of behaviour 
across the expectancy groups was noted after the programme. 

Dumke(l978) found that an intensive arousal of 
teachers' expectations influence teachers' classroom inter¬ 
action patterns.High expectation students often received 
more attention and help from'the teacher. 

Expectations about students' achievement are 
most probably communicated through classroom behaviour.In 
addition,teacher ratings of student performance and behav¬ 
iour seem to be another potent source of communicating 
teacher expectancies.Luce and Hoge(1978) studied 1 04 child¬ 
ren of third and fourth grades and their teachers,Significa¬ 
nt relationship was obtained between teachers' ratings of 
the students and their behaviour towards them.Students also 
change their classroom interaction behaviour in relation 
to the teacher's expectations.Shu(1979) has found that in 
fkurth and sixth grades,students tended to display more 
interaction with the teachers when they are expected to 
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perform better. Good, et al(l 980) and Babad and" Inbar(1981, 

1982) have also reported that teachers communicate their 
expectancies through their behaviour in the classroom.The 
general pattern seems to be that high expectation students 
are treated positively by their teachers,while low expecta¬ 
tion students are either neglected or treated negatively. 

4.0. TEACHER EXPECTANCY AND OUTCOME VARIABLES : 

Interest in teacher expectancy phenomenon have 
originated through the findings obtained in relation to 
certain product or outcome variables.These initial attempts 
predicted that teacher's .expectancies are forceful enough 
to bring in a significant change m students' performance. 

A number of product variables have been studied since then; 
and findings have been reported to show the operation of 
expectancy phenomenon in both experimental and natural 
settings.Primarily,eight product variables have been analysed. 
These variables include the IQ,achievement,teacher rating, 
self-concept,socio-metric status,teachers' attitude, students' 
attitude and students' behaviour in the classroom.In the 
following sub-sections each of these variables is dealt with 
one by one. 

4.1.INTELLIGENCE(IQ): 

In the year 1966,Flowers designed an experim¬ 
ent to explore the effect of expectancy on students IQ.Seven¬ 
th grades of two junior high schools,serving a lower class 
population,were included in the study.One of the two classes 
In each school was arbitrarily designated as a high ability 
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class, The findings revealed that IQ gains were present in 
only one school.The study pointed out that variations with¬ 
in school and among schools are significant in relation to 
the expectancy phenomenon,Larrabe and Kleinsasser(1967) 
studied expectancy effects on the performance of 12,sixth 
grade children.The experimental task was performance on 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale,administered by two set of 
examiners,who were either told that the child is above or 
below average in IQ,It was found that high expectancy 
treatment resulted in positive assessment of children' IQs, 
Rosenthal and Jacobson(1967,1968),in their 
famous 'Oak School Experimentidentified 'Late Bloomers' 
in one to sixth grades.These late bloomers were randomly 
selected students(about 20%).Teachers were told that 
through the various procedures adopted by experimenters, 
it was found that .these late bloomers will gain in their 
general ability.For the school as a whole,children of 
experimental group did not show a significant gain in 
verbal IQ than the children of control group. However, 
comparisons within certain grades supported the expectancy 
hypothesis.In contrast to this finding,Anderson and Rosenth- 
al(l968) revealed that expectancy does not influence IQ 
scores in a significant way in the settings of counselling 
programme. 

Conn,at al(1968) designed a partial replication 
of Oak School Experiment.Elementary school students,belong¬ 
ing to upper and upper-middle class, were included in the 
study.The expectancy induction was given at the begining 
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of second semester and the experimental design consisted 
a post test -follow up testing programna.lt was found that 
small hut non-significant gains were associated with the 
experimental group in first testing stage.Further,this 
initial advantage of expetimental grdup dissipated in the 
follow-up testing stage; and some of the control stude,ts 
outperformed experimental subjects* The study pointed out 
that emotionality in the voice of teacher and its percept¬ 
ion by students is a significant intervening variable in 
the expectancy phenomenon. 

Evans and Rosenthal(1969) studied expectancy 
effects among the students of two elementary schools,serving 
primarily to a middle class society.The induction treatment 
was similar to that of Rosenthal and Jacobson(1968).The 
study found no expectancy gain amors male and female late- 
bloomers on total and verbal IQ scores.However,male late- 
bloomers were found to gain more than controls on reasoning 
IQ.It was pointed out that sex of the student interplays 
in some significant ways in the expectancy effects. 

Fielder,et al(1971) studied 36 classrooms of 
three schools.In a quasi-replication of Rosenthal and 
Jacobson's study(1968),with a little modification in the 
experimental duration,it was found that expectancy effects 
do not exist among late bloomers either as a group or with¬ 
in grade level,sex or Ainority sub-groups.Similar results 
were obtained by Fleming and Anttonen(1971) in a study of 
900 second grade students.The experimenters divided each 
classroom into four groups in a random manner. IQ scores 
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of the first group in each classroom were inflated, by 16 
points,while actual IQ scores of the second group were 
reported to their teachers.Scores on a test of primary mental 
abilities were assessed for the third group and reported to 
the teachers accurately * The fourth group was a control group 
for which no information was provided.Post-experimental test¬ 
ing was carried out at two stages with a gap of one month.No 
expectancy advantage m IQ scores was obtained for the exper¬ 
imental groups.lt was pointed out that teachers' beliefs 
about the reliability of test information influence the 

expectancy formation;and in most of the cases studied,teach- 
did 

ers /not accept the induction provided to them. 

Goldsmith and Fry(1971) studied expectancy 
effects among Z2X\. high school students.The students were 
randomly assigned to experimental and control groups of 
equal size.Experimental duration was extended over five months; 
and the induction was repeated during this period for abcut 
three to five times.General ability of the students was teded 
and no expectancy effects were found . However , post-experimental 
interviews of the teachers revealed that only half of the 
teachers acquired the expectations.This is in congruence 
with Fleming and AnttonenC1971);and emphasises the role of 
teachers' acceptance of the induction provided to them. 

Hersh(1971) studied expectancy phenomenon in the 
settings of test administration and measurement.TwentyT-eigtt 
graduate students were asked to administer Stanford Binnet 
Scale to 56 Head start children,who were described 'either 
as high or low in intellectual,social and academic abilities. 
Significant expectany effect on IQ scores were obtainedjand 
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the testers who/ x:De ,ec * higher scores, inf act obtained expec¬ 
tancy congruent performance. 

Jose and Cody(1971)studied 18 first and second 
grade classrooms,in which late bloomers were identified in 
the begining of spring semester.The study failed to find any 
expectancy effects on IQ scores.Here also, post experimen¬ 
tal interviews of the teachers revealed that probably absencj? 
of expectancy effects was due to the ineffeciency of induct¬ 
ion in changing their expectations.lt was found that 11 of 
the 18 teachers did not change their expectations regarding 
the late bloomers.Insignificant expectancy effects were also 
noted by Kester and Letchworth(1972),who studied 23 teachers 
and 150 average ability,seventh grade studentsSpecially 
Bright' students were identified in a random manner.The 
induction was given in the begining of the year.Ho expectancy 
adyantage for 'specially bright* students was obtained after 
two months. 

Pellegrini and Hicks(1972) studied expectancy 
effects in the classrooms of voluntary college tutors,working 
with low income elememtary school students.The students were 
^divided randomly into high expectancy treatment (Group-I), 
average expectancy treatment group(Group-II) and low expec¬ 
tancy treatment (group-III) groups.A fourth group of teachers 
was also given a high expectancy treatment,but,in addition, 
they were also familiarised with the tests used and were told 
that the students will be retested after some period.The teste 
involved were -F'eabody Vocabulary Test and the Similarities 
sub-test of Wechsler Intelligence Scale.The experimental 
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teaching proceeded for two hours per week for seventeen weeks 
It was found that group-I was higher(though the difference 
was insignificant) on intelligence than group-II and group-H. 
Scores of group-iV were significantly higher than the scores 
of all the other three groups on Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test,while they were moderately higher than other groups on 
Similarities sub-test.The findings were interpreted by the 
investigators in the light of cognitive functioning 

required by the two intelligence tests.lt was stated that, 
while on the one hand,associative learning required by 1 one 
of the intelligence tests is more teacheable,the abstract 
perception of similarities required by the second test 
is relatively difftstlt and could not be taught directly.The 

j 

significant expectancy effects on one of the tests were 
related to these two cognitive functions. 

Sorotzkin,et al(1974) found an insignificant 
difference in the IQ scores of second grade students about 
whon manipulated information was supplied to their teachers 
On tho other hand,Sutherland(1974),studying 1 09 first and 
second graders of an average socio-economic area,found sig¬ 
nificant relationship between negative teacher expectati¬ 
ons and lower IQ gains.Similar findings have also been 
reported by Sutherland and Coldschmid(1974)- 

Dumke(l978) divided 84 pupils into three groups; 

im _ . , , 

(a) expe' ental group of above average IQ students, 

(b) hawthorn group,and(c)control group.The teachers were sub¬ 
jected to an intensive arousal of expectancy regarding the 




ability 

intellectual/of these school beginners. The experiment extended 
over nine months,after which a post-test was carried out. 

There was a significant expectancy advantage for experimental 
group than the Hawthorn and control groups.The study revealed 
that expectancies are reflected in the IQ gains of school 
beginners. 

The studies reviewed in present sub-section tend 
to suggest that expectancy effects on intelligence of childr¬ 
en are mediated by certain intervening variables;and in cases 
where these variables were measured or controlled,expectancy 
was found to be significantly operative. 
i+. 2. ACHIEVEMENT: 

A good number of studies have explored the effects 
of teacher expectations on student achievemnnt.In this conn¬ 
ection, the first attempt seems to be that of Pitt(1956),who 
studied 165 fifth graders whoes IQ scores were 94 and above. 
The students were divided into three groups and IQ scores 

of the first group were inflated by 10 points,while 10 
points were substracted from the IQ scores of the second 
group.IQ scores of the third group were reported accurately 
to the teachers.Achieved ent and school grades were taken at 

the end of the school year.The study revealed a failure of 

school 

expectancy hypothesis in relation to achievement and/ 
grades. 

Cahen(1966) asked 256 teacher-tranees to grade 
fictitious students about whom IQ and reading grade placement 
information was given to them.It was found that higher grades 
were given to the allegedly brighter students.Flowers(1966) 
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on the other hand,employed a different methodology and sele¬ 
cted 2 seventh grade classrooms of two junior high schools, 
serving a lower class population.One of the two classes in 
each school was arbitrarily designated to be a high ability 
class.The study found and evidence of expectancy advantage 
in reading and anthemetic scores in the high ability class of 
only one of the two schools.lt seems probable that some of’ 
the factors related wibh the school played a significant 
role in the process of expectaney effects. 

Beez(1968) studied expectancy phenomenon among 
gradmte students in education,tutoring children in a head¬ 
start programme.The teachers were assigned to experimental 
and control groups in a random manner.However,half of the 
teachers of experimental group were told that they were 
dealing with high ability class,while the other half we 'e 
told that they were dealing with a low ability^ class.Sing, e 
sessions on a word-object association task consisted the 
experimental activity.The product measure revealed an expect 
tancy advantage for the children taught by teachers with 
high expectancy treatment. 

The study of Burnham(1968) explored expectancy 
effects in swimming instruction.The sample studied was boys 
and girls attending a summer camp(age 7 tol^ years) for the 
disadvantaged.The experimental induction of expectancies was 
carried out through telling the instructors that some of the 
children have high potential for swimming.The control group 
was provided with no such information.Standard Red Cigdss 
Beginners Swimming Test was administered at the end •.of expe- 




rimental sessions.Ft was found that children designated as 
having a high potential for swimming,improved significantly 
more than the control group*The study revealed that expectancy 
phenomenon is operative in psy-motor skill instruction also. 

Burstall( 1 968) adopted a different approach to 
assess the influence of teacher expectancy on students 1 achi¬ 
evement . Three hundred and eight British students whoes scores 
on listening comprehension in French were significantly aboue 
the means of the streams in which they were studying were 
selected from 1,711 low ability students studying French.. 
Openion of the head-teachers on the teacheability of French 
to low ability children was then cross-tabulated with the 
frequency of high listening comprehension students.lt was 
found that a high percentage of selected students,who were 
demonstrating better achievement in French,were also studying 
in the schools where the head-teacher had a positive openion 
on the teacheability of French to low ability students. 
Findings obtained in these naturalistic settings were also 
supported by the experiment of Rosenthal and Jacobson(1 968 ), 
in which late bloomers outperformed, their classmates in 
reading achievement.However,replication of this study by 
Claiborn(1969) did not show an evidence of expectancy effects 
onachievement. 

Carter(1969) attempted a partial replication of 
the study carried out by Beex(1 968 ).The experimental subjects 
were female Education majors tutoring kindergarten 

children.Beez's (*1 968 ) findings were reconfirmed through 
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showing that experimental teachers taught more words to 
their children.Meichenbaum,et al (1969) have also found an 
expectancy advantage in achievement scores of 'late bloomer' 
girls, 

Palardy(1969) identified teachers having differ¬ 
ential expectations for students belonging to the two sex 
groups.Five teachers included in the sample believed that 
there is a difference m reading potential of male and female 
children,while the other five teachers did not beliede in 
such a difference.The teachers were matched on sex,race, 
teaching expereance,type of school and the text-book used fbr 
the teaching of reading.IQ scores of the students were used 
as covariate.The findings revealed that reading achievement 

o» 

do not vary among male and female children taught by teachers 
who do not believe in a sex difference in reading potential. 
On the contrary,a significant difference was obtained ameng 
the two groups when the teachers believed in a sex difference 
in reading potential.The female children were found to 
achieve better in such situations. 

Anderson(1970) tested the effect of induction 
on the achievement;and found no expectancy effect.Heapy and 
Seiss(1970) studied the influence of telling the teachers 
some information about the students,on students essay gradin¬ 
gs. It was found .that non-creative essays said to be 

written by aggressive boys were given lower grades than tie 

by 

non-creative essays said to be wnttenr non—aggressive boys. 

Though the findings of Henrickson(1970) also point to a 

haavy 

similar expectancy effect,it has been criticised due to/ 
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attrition imbalences(West and Anderson,1976). 

Johnson(1970) studied expectancy effects on perfor- 

r 

nance m a mafcle dropping task.The induction provided was that 
brighter subjects will perform better on the task.Sign!- 
ficant expectation effects were noted.Similarly,King(1970) 
has obtained expectation effects on standardised achievement 
tests,The study involved expectancy treatment in five job 
tialnlng si tuitions. These jobs were press raachiene operation, 
welding,nursing,automechanics and electronic assembly. The 
supervisors were told that certain trainees seem to have 
special potential for success.Positive results m all the 
situations showed the effectiveness of expectancy treatment 
in bringing in an improvement in the performance. 

The paradigm of Beez(1968) and Carter(1 969 )was 
also adopted by Panda and Guskin(1970),to explore the expect¬ 
ancy effects on student outcome.However,in contrast to these 
studies,it was found that expectation of better performance 
did not result m teaching more words to the children. Negat&e 
findings m relation to expectancy effect on achievement 
were also noted by Goldsmith andFry(1971),and Jose and Cody 
(1971).The major cause of expectancy failure m both ®f these 
studies seems to be the reluctance on the part of the teachers 
to change their expectations m view of the information 

provided to them by the experimenters.Page(1971),working 
with undergraduate students in the settings of conditioning 
experiments,have,however,shown / l significant influence of 
expectancy on the subjects. 
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Seaver(1971j1973) studied the influence of natura- 
listically developed expectations on achievement.lt was hypo- 
thesised that younger siblings of good achievers will be expe¬ 
cted to perform better by the same teacher,and these expecta¬ 
tions will result in a better performance on the part of youn¬ 
ger siblings.Conversly,it was hypothesised that younger sib¬ 
lings of poor achievers will be expected to perform similarly 
by the same teacher and,hence,their achievement will be 
better under the care of a different teacher,The study iden¬ 
tified 79 pairs of siblings m two elementary schools. These 
pairs of siblings were divided into two groups on the basis 
of whether they were taught by the same teacher or a differe¬ 
nt teacher.Older siblings were also categorised as either 
being high or low achievers on the basis of their achievement. 
The findings revealed that when siblings were taught by 
different teachers,no expectation effects were present. 

However,when the same teacher,who had taught the older siblings 
also taught the younger one,expectations were developed. The 
younger siblings of high achievers obtained higher scares 
when taught by the same teacher. Further,it was found that 
the younger siblings of poor achievers perform better when 
they were not assigned to the teacher who taught their older 
counterparts,The study provided significant evidence to the 
existence of expectancy phenomenon,and revealed that expectan¬ 
cies may be transferred from one individual to another indi- 
viduakre related in one or other way^ 

The study conducted by Doyle,et al(197£) explored 
a different aspect of expectancy phenomenon.In this stidy , 
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first grade teachers were ashed to state the perceived IQ 
scores of their students just before a routine IQ teat.Reading 
achievement scores of these students were also noted at the 
end of school year.It was found that the perceived IQ scores 
were related to students’ reading achievement scores.This 
showed that teachers 1 perception of the intellectual potenti- 
al of their students positevely influences the reading achieve¬ 
ment scores of -the students.Further,it was found that 

teachers 

students overestimated by their/ achieved better in 

reading than their actual IQ would predict;and similarly,the 

students underestimated by their teachers achieved significan- 
thun 

tly less/the prediction made on the basis of their actual IQ 

mi , J ^. powerful 

scores.This shows that expectations are a , source m 

/ 

influencing students' achievement. 

Expectation and achievement linkage was also tested 
bythe studies of Kester and LetchworthC 1972);and Long and Hen¬ 
derson (1 972).Both of these studios failed to find any expecta¬ 
ncy advantage in relation to achievement.More or less similar 
findings were obtained by Opdyke and Williams(1972).The study 
involved three female student-teachers and j>0 male and female 

mentally retarded children.The experimental activity included 

apparatus. 

16 learning trials on a persult roter/ One of the 

throe teachers was given a positive expectancy treatment,while 
the second teacher received a negative expectancy treatment. 

The third teacher was a control sub ject.Achievement on the 
performance task was analysed and no main effects for expect¬ 
ancy were found.However,sex was found to be an important 
variable,which facilitated achievement among boys and delibi -a— 
ted among the girls. ■ 
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Dusek(1972) has also analysed expectancy effects 
on performance in a marble dropping task.The sample included 
nine and ten year old children,who were either high or low on 
test anxiety.The two groups of female experimenters were 
given expectancy treatment in a way that the first group 
expected better performance among boys,while the second group 
expected better performance among girls.Analysis of post-test 
scores revealed no expectancy effects among boys in group 
one.However,it was shown that girls with a low level of test- 
anxiety, were positively influenced by teacher expectations 
in the second group. Lusek and 0 ' connell(1 973 ) and O'txonnel, 
et al(1974) have also shown that manipulation of teacher- 
bias showed no significant effect on pupil achievement,while 
teacher rankings were significantly related with it. 

Moore, et al(1973n &1973^) communicated expectancy 
in a direct way to the students.A feedback into expectancy 
interaction was obtained in relation to student achievement 
on reading comprehension.The study conducted by Spector0973) 
on college students,with two expectancy groups and three 
feedback strategies, however, failed to find any such expect-- 
ancy effects on achievement in a projective task. Similar 
negative results have also been reported by Mason(1973)»who 
worked with 79 future teachers. These teachers were asked 
to score the test responses of a kindergarten child, about 
which favourable,neutral or unfavourable psychological 
reports were supplied to them.Similar findings have also been 
reported by Mason and Larimore(1974) and- Wilkins and Glock 
(1973). 
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Mahmoudi and Snibbe(1974) studied teacher expect¬ 
ations and student achievement in a sample of 10? fifth 
graders and their five teachers.The study concluded that 
achievement scores are influenced by affective expectations 
under some specific situations. 

Negative results m relation to the effects of 
teacher expectations on student achievement have also been 
reported by Murphy( 1 974 ) ,£orotzkin , et ol(1974) and Towle( 1 974 ), 
Murphy(1974) reported that academic performance is more corr¬ 
elated with IQs of the students than with the teachers' expec¬ 
tations. Sorotzkin, et al(!974) found no significant differ¬ 
ence in the achievement of second grade children,which could 
be attributed to the fact that teachers expected different 
achievement from them.The study carried out by Towle(1974) 
involved 92 students and their teachers,who were divided into 
three expectancy treatment groups. 

Dash(1975) studied 20 secondary school students 
and gave them a test of general english.The answer sheets of 
these students were evaluated by 30 teachers under three 
different conditions-expectancy,suggestion and control. 
Abscence of suggestion bias and positive effects of expectancy 
were revealed by the study.Similarly,McDonald and Elias(1976) 
found that high expectation students perform better than 
low expectation students, 

Panda and GuskinC1976) studied 72 female tutors 
having internal or external locus of control.These teachers 
were assigned to positive and negative expectancy conditions, 
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and the achievement on a word-recognition task of 72 kinder- ■ 
garten children was assessed.The study failed to find either 
a main effect of expectancy or an interaction "between expect¬ 
ancy and locus of control.The experimental sessions were 
repeated,and interestingly,it was noted that teachers with 
negative expectancy taught more words to their students than 
the teachers with positive expectancies. 

West and Anderson( 1976) and Humphreys and Stubbs 
(1977) have 5 on the other hand,shown that it is not the expec-*- 
tations which bring in an improvement in students' performa¬ 
nce ,rather,it is the performance of the students on which 
expectations are based.Six thousand high school students 
were studied by Humphreys and Stubbs(l977) during their first, 
second and fourth high school years.A cross-legged panel 
analysis of the data revealed that preponderant direction of 
causation between grades and educational expectancies is 
from grades to expectations,rather than the reverse.Crano 
and Mellon(1978) have studied i+j300 British school 

.beginners in a longitudinal way for four years.lt was repo¬ 
rted that "the preponderant cause in the achievement-expect." 
ancy relation was that of teachers' expectancy causing child¬ 
ren achievement to an extent appreciably exceeding that to 
which children performance impinged on teachers' attitude 
formation. 

Rosemond(1976) and James(1977) have reported 
that teachers' expectations do not function as self-fulfill¬ 
ing prophecied in the^ classroom■Jnmes(1977)studied 95 P u Pil 3 
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(black kindergarten and first grade) and their female teacheis; 
while Rosemond( 1976 )studied 95 pupils from 14 kindergarten 
schools.The study of James(1977) repealed that congruent 
teacher-pupil expectations and pupil achievement are not 
related significantly.Further,no significant relationship was 
found between teachers' expectations and pupil achievement m 
the groups of black students-white teachers and black students- 
black teachers.Similarly,Gregg( 1978 ) has not found a relatio¬ 
nship between teachers' preference ranks and pipil's perceiwd 
position with the underachievement in classrooms.In oontrast, 
Luce and Hoge(1978) reported a significant relationship betw¬ 
een teacher ranking and pupil achievement among third and 
fourth graders. However,the study pointed out that teacher 

behaviour is significantly more powerful determinant of pupil 
<1 

achievement than the ranks given by the teachers.The signifi¬ 
cance of teacher behaviour in determining pupil achievement 
was also pointed out by the study of Puhan and Patra(1978). 
This study involved 160 high school students,who were 
divided into 4 treatment groups on the basis of minimum teac¬ 
her interaction to maximum teacher interaction.lt was found 
that students in the maximum interaction group were encouraged 
by their teachers and had the highest achievement so-ores, 
Warlick(1978) studied 204 students of second 
grade who were designated as slow learners.The teachers(n=10) 
ranked these pupils at the begming of school year on expect¬ 
ed pupil performance. Thiree treatment groups were formed on the 
basis of these expectations.lt was found that end-of-the- 
school year achievement of the high expectation group was 
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significantly higher than the middle and low expectation grops. 
Similarly,Dozier(1979) has also reported that teacher expect¬ 
ations are a significant predictor of achievement in mathem- 
ehi• s .More or less similar findings were reported by Shu(1979) 
and Feldman(1980) for different variables and in different 
samples. 

4.3.TEACHER RATINGS: 

In the preceedmg two sub-aections, review of 
those studies was attempted which assessed the effect of teach¬ 
er expectations on intelligence and achieiement of students. 

It could be pointed out that these product variables are more 
related with the cognitive domain of intellectual functio- 

ft 

ning than the affective domain.Some of the product variables 
of expectancy phenomenon could also be envisaged which are 
related with the affective side of human behaviour.When these 
variables are taken into consideration, the first question 
arises as whether the expectations held by a teacher at all 
influence his own ratings of students' characteristics.Studies 
undertaken on this aspect are specifically dealt in . I 

this sub-section. 

Meichenbaum,at al(1969) identified six late- 
bloomers to teachers and asked them to rate the appropriate¬ 
ness of late bloomers’ classroom behaviour.lt was revealed 
that bloomers have an expectancy advantage m their classroom 
behaviour rabings.Similarly,King(1 970 ) and Hersh(1971) have 
shown that teachers 1 ratings are influenced by their expectat¬ 
ions. Rothbart, et al(1971) showed that teachers considered 
allegedly brighter students to be more intelligent,to 
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have greater potential for school success and to have less 
need for teacher approval. A similar affect of expectancy 
was revealed by Tuckman and Bierman(1971) on teacher ratings 
when they found that 64% of the students placed arbitrarily 
in.higher tracks were recommended 'far retention.'The general 
trend of findings in most of the studies(Jacobs and DeGraaf, 

1973;Mason, 1 973;Mason and Larimore,1974;Ouimet,1978) points 
out that teachers' expectancy directly effects their ratings 
of students' characteristics. 

4.4.SELF CONCEPT: 

It is very much likely to presume that when teachers have 
different expectations towards their students and communicate 
these expectations through their behaviour in the classroom, 
students perceive these expectations and form a concept of 
themselves in the light of their percoptions.In this connect- 
ion,it can be pointed out that the teacher constitutes a 
'significant other' in the psycho-social environment of the 
child,and it is his reaction towards the child which may have 
a powerful influence on the pupil.Thus,when a teacher 

views the child in a more favourable manner,the child is 
very much likely to form a better concept of himself.Contrary 
to this,when expectations are unfavourable,the child may 
develop unwanted feelings about himself.lt is this affective 
cycle of expectancy,which has been explored by some of the 
studies in a direct or indirect manner. 

Pitt(1956) reported that students whoes IQ scores 

reported . . , ,, , . 

were/bo their teachers after deducting 10 points from their 

actual IQs,felt school work as more difficult and less enjoy- 
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-able and. that the teachers were hard in grading them.This 
points out that students change their self-perceptions m 
relation to the expectations of their teacher.A more or less 
similar iinding was reported by Videbed^1960),who found that 
students who were given a positive appraisal 5 felt themselves 
to be more efficient m reading.Credibility of the source 
of appraisal has also been shown to influence the self-image 
(Berginj 1 962);and it has also been shown that self-esteem 
increases as the appraisal of the communicator becomes more 
personalistic(Gergen,1965).Similarly,Terry(1 977) has also 
shown that teachers' expectancy influence students' level of 
aspiration and,whem high expectations are held by the teacher, 
students are encouraged for further study. 

Shulman( 197*7) studied the effects of mainstrea¬ 
ming among 33 exceptional and 63 non-exceptional children.lt 
was found that this mainstreaming had no effect on teachers' 
expectations and students' self concept.lt is not clear as 
to what might have happened,if the teachers' expectations 
have changed. 

It seems that teacher expectations function as 
an Important variable In the formation of students' self- 
concept .Nonetheless,more evidence Is needed to bringforth the 
exact relationship between the two variables. 

4-5-SOCIO-METRIC STATUS: 

If it can be hypothesised that teachers' positi¬ 
ve expectations are a powerful source in improving pupils' 
intelligence and performance in the clasaDom,it can also be 
deducted that this improvement / will be accompanied by an 
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improvement in the socio-metric status of students.This 
hypothesis seems to be more true m view of the studies 
carried out on the correlated of socio-metric status.Genera¬ 
lly^ it is the intelligent,high achiever,socially effecient 
student who occupies the position of 'star' within a classroom. 

Expectations held by thu teacher are,therefore, a significant 

« 

factor in determining the socio-metric status of the pupil. 
Indeed,these observations are supported by Hawkes(1 968),who 
found a positive relationship between co-choosers in terms of 
how they were perceived by their teachers.The study revealed 

i 

that elementary school children,who were perceived by their 
teachers as academically good,tended to choose and being 
choosen by others whom the teachers saw similarly.Conversely, 
it was also found that negatively perceived students give 
their choices among themselves. 

Jacobs and Richard(1970) studied the effect of 
teacher expectations on pupils 1 socio-metric status in 14 
elementary school classrooms.Some students in each class¬ 
room were designated as having the tendency to become 
socio-metric stars during the school year.The post-test 
involved a socio-metric analysis within each classroom and 
it was found that teachers' expectations do not affect the 
popularity of students.However,the study pointed out that 
teachers were able to perceive the popularity structure in 
their classrooms in an accurate manner. 

In contrast to the findings of Jacobs and 
Richard( 1 970),King(1970) has reported positive expectation 
effects on peer ratings,Similarly,Shu( 1 979) has reveaHed that 
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high expectancy students were also high m peer status. Thodgji 
the findings are not conclusive,it seems that expectations 
and socio-metric status are intrinsically related'with each 
other.This seems to be more true in the light of Hughes(1977), 
who revealed that teachers with rigid expectations regarding 
students' achievement tend to segregate children within their 
classes on the basis of ability;and in such classes only a 
small percentage of children were chooser as desired work¬ 
mates. It could he emphasised here that experimental studies 
based on the design of Jacobs and Richard(1 970) should be 
taken up in a little more detail and attempts should be 
made to find out that whether teachers' expectations 
influence the peer status of stars,neglectees and isolates 
in a similar manner or differently.Further,the effect of 
both positive and negative induction of expectations may be 
experementally tested on such students.In addition,it also 

seems to be important to find out that whether there is a 
or not 

change/in. the group index of social cohesiveness within a 
classroom in relation to the nature of expectations induced 
by the experimenters. 

4.6.GENERAL OUTCOMES: 

In addition to the product variables' described 
above,some more variables have been explored by researchers. 
Thus,Rosenthal and Jacobson(1968) have shown that teachers 
viewed'late bloomers' m a more positive manner,as more 
interesting,happier and more intellectually curious after 
the arousal of their expectations.Similarly,Dworkin(1979) 
reported that teachers changed their views of slow learners. 
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Feldman and Andrew(1982) have also shown that teachers' 
attitudes are affected by their expectations about students. 

Students' attitude towards their teacher have also 
been analysed m relation to the teachers 1 expecta¬ 

tions ,Pitt(1956) reported that low expectancy on the part of 
the teacher elicited a relatively negative response from 
students.King(1970) found that students expected to perform 
better 9 perceived their teachers as becoming more demanding 
towards them and as supervising them more intensively.Terry 
(1977) and Feldman and Andrew (1902) also supported the posi¬ 
tive relationship between students' attitude towards the 

teacher and teacher's expectations for them.Dozier( 1979 ) 
pointed out that expectations predict students' attitude 
towards mathemetics in a significant way.In contrast to 
these findings,Kester and Letchworth( 1 97.5) reported no expec¬ 
tancy effect on students' attitude. 

In addition,certain studies (Rosenthal and 
Jacobson, 1 967 j 1 988 ;Meichenbauin, et al 1 989 ; Peters, 1 971 ; 

Luce and Hoge.1978) have also reported that students' class¬ 
room behaviour is a function of teachers' expectations.The 
general finding is that when students are expected to do 
better, their behaviour In classroom is more adjjustive and 
directed towards the fulfillment of expectations. 

5.0. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS : 

The present review is itself based on a theore¬ 
tical model,which envisages a process of teacher-student 
interaction in the classroom going on in relation to the 
teachers' expec tations, Tlfe model described three stages in 




the expectancy cycle through which expectations could be 
hypothesised as operating in the classroom.These stages 
are:formation of teacher expectations,communication of these 
expectations m the classroom,and the outcome of expectations. 
The first stage refers to the formation of teachers' expecta¬ 
tions about the academic achieement or potential of the 
students.Teachers form these expectations on the basis of 
certain student characteristics,Interestingly,when teachers 
form these expectations about the student^their own personal¬ 
ity pattern may come into play and modify the process of expe¬ 
ctancy formation.Once these expectancies are formed,these are 
communicated to the students through various verbal and non¬ 
verbal interaction patterns.The third stage of expectancy 
cycle refers to the effect of expectations on students.The 
studies undertaken by different investigators fall in ore 
or other aspect of this cycle and provide certain conclu3icns 
which are significant in order to Improve further research 
in this area. 

The review pointed out that formation of expect¬ 
ations is somehow related with the sex,caste or race,SES, 
achievement,intelligence and physical attractiveness of 
children. Most of the studies have pointed out that these 
characteristics of students come into play in expectancy 
formation.However,there are certain studies which definitely 
nullify the above conclusion and emphasise the need to under 

take research in the formative aspect of expectancy cycle. 

the formation of expectation seems to 
The variable of caste as an input factor in/ 
be more important in Indian settings, 

/where a rigid caste system exists in a most stable manner. 
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Similarly,inequality in the social expectations towards the 
male and female individuals in Indian society is also more 
likely to percolate down in its educational institutions;and 
it is no wonder that teachers of our schools and colleges 
adhere to sex bias. achievement and intelligence have also been 
shown to be important m the formation of expectations.How- 
ever f it is these variables which are also considered as an 
outcome of expectancy cycle.Thus,a cause and effect relation¬ 
ship between expectation and achievement or intelligence is 
more difficult to establish than it seems on first observati¬ 
on. The preponderant link of causation needs to be further 
studied in a more comprehehsive manner,so that the exact 
nature of expectancy cycle could be brought forth. 

Formative aspect ■ of expectations is mainly 
dealt in relation to the student characteristics by most of 
the studies,and,here also,personality of the students seems 
to have not attracted the attention of investigators.In view 
of the role of personality make-up of an individual in the 
social situations,it becomes imperative that personality 

ofl students may have an important bearing on the expectations 
of teacher.lt is expected that future research will through 
light on this aspect. 

As It has been pointed out earlier that formation 
of expectations is a process,which involves atleast two 
individuals and a given social situation with its own aims and 
objectives.The research carried out on expectancy phenomenon 
have,while focussed . >i±Battention on the characteristics of 
students,the factors related with the teacher himself.have 
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no t been explored adequ.ately.lt Is very much likely that 

the personal characteristics of teacher,his biases and atti¬ 
tudes interact in some significant way with the process of 
expectancy formation.Researches are essentially needed on 
this aspect. 

In addition to tho factors related with the teach- 

« 

er,some context variables may also be found important in 
expectancy formation.These variables may be situated either 
vol thin tho classroom or in the school as a unit. Thus, a 
particular school environment may be condusive in the forma¬ 
tion of a particular type of expectancies and not to others. 
This aspect and the various related phenomena need to be 
explored m a comprehensive way.Besides this,formation of 
expectations towards individual student and towards the 
classroom group as a whole seem to be two different processes, 
and their nature is still not clear.lt is needless to 
emphasise that these various aspects of expectancy forma¬ 
tion should he explored before we can give an empencal 
interpretation to the .whole phenomenon. 

The research literature reviewed in this paper' 
have also shown that expectations are communicated by the 
teachers through their behaviour in classroom.Certain 
behavioural patterns have been found to be associated with 
expectations. These behavioural patterns entail both verbal 
and non-verbal cues,which may have different signigicance 
as expectancy communicators,This aspect of relative effective¬ 
ness of expecthncy cues has not been explored by the studies 
Similarly,the perceptual process occuring on the part - 

of students in relation to those cues,is still an area 
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where research activity , is very much desirable.This 
perception may be influenced by the personal characteristics 
of both the teacher and students.Communication of expectation 
ns,thus,become an area in which a number of variables remain 
to be explored. 

Effects of expectations on various outcomes 
have been explored by a number of studies.Primarily,two 
categories of student outcomes are explored»These are i 
cognitive and J affective student outcomes.The findings 
pertaining to the effects of expectations on cognitive 
student outcomes are not consistent and much remains to be 
clarified.So many factors which are related with the experi¬ 
mental designs exploring this aspect have importance in modify 
ying the relationship*Thus,the nature of the experimental 
induction,its intensity and truthfulness are important.In 
addition,acceptance of the induction by the teachers adds 
a new dimension, Further,duration between the induction of 
expectations and the post-test also seems to be important 
in determining the nature of findings on this aspect. Future 
research should be taken up to explore these variables 
related with the design itself. 

The affective student outcomes are relatively 
less frequently explored by the studies.Wherever these has 
been touched upon,consistent trend of findings tended to 
emerge,Attitudes of the teacher and students,the classroom 
behaviour of students etc, havo been shown to be positevely 
influenced by favourable expectations of the teacher.However, 




before finally accepting these findings,more data need to 
be collected on these aspects.Some of the affective variables, 
which are significant from the point of view of class- 

room proceedings may also be included into the expectancy 
paradigm.The socio-metric status of the pupils and indices 
of group cohesiveness and social climate are some of such 
variables.lt is expected that expectations, held by the 

teacher,could he used as a powerful source in developing the 

s \' 

much desired social climate in ' classrooms,and thus, 


in developing various social skills among 


students. 






CHAPTER-IV 


'i 1 '*• 

,4 ---- 

TEACHER EXPECTATIONS AND SOCIOMETRIC STATU S : 

A STUDY 

1.0.BACK GROUND OF THE STUDY : 

The vast amount of literature available on teacher 
expectations and their effects on pupil outcomes have shown 
that expectations are a phenomenon of day-to-day occurance 
in the society and social groups like classrooms.lt has been 
said that expectations hold by the teacher are primarily 
of two kinds-expectations for the individual and expectations 
for the group.lt has also been pointed out that both individu¬ 
al and the group as a unit are aware of the expectations 
held by teacher,and attempt to fulfill them. 

Broadly,two kinds of researches have been carried 

out in the area of teacher expecfancy.The first kind of 
researches attempted to explore the existence of expectations 
through an assessment of their effect on some cognitive or 
affective pupil outcome.Experementally induced expectations 
and assessment of their effects could be categorised in this 
group.The second approach was a naturalistic observation 

of expectations and a search for their student-performance 
correlates.In most of these studies the outcome variable was 
based on the effort of the individual student.The research 
paradigm of these studies prescribed that when high expecta¬ 
tions are held for some students,the students are very much 
likely to p.Ut in an effort to improve their performance. 

This shows that' while such outcome variables were indicative 
of only individual's gain or loss in relation to the expecta¬ 
tion,they were unable; to ahow‘th*t whether students belonging 
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to the same classroom( for whom the teacher does not have 
any or favourable expectation)behove in a manner or not so 
that the expectation about some specific student(s) is ful¬ 
filled. In contrast, the very nature of socLDmetric status,if 
considered as an outcome variable in the expectancy paradigm, 
facilitates to explore this’group acceptance' of the teacher 
expectation for an individual pupil. 

The socxometnc status of an individual is 
determined by two fac tors . Firstly, it is the individual's 
own characteristics which influence the choices of the member- 
s of the group.A number of such characteristics may bo identi¬ 
fied, which have an influence on the sociometric status of 
the individual pupil.Thus, the personality make-up,academic 

I 

achievement,interest pattern and social skills of the pupil 

help him to gain a status of importance in the group.lt has 

been shown that high sociometrie status students are also 

higher in the social skills like dancing,singing,swimming, 

tennis,skating,playing cards and carrying on conversation 

(Bretsch, 1 952), and were rated by their peers as being the 

doing 

best athletes and being good at/ things(Polansky, 

et al, 1950).Similar results have also been reported by Hund 

(1 942 ),Brown(1 942 ),Breck(1950),Peinberg( 1 953),McGraw and 

Tolbart(1 953) and Biddulph(1954)- High intellectual,social 

and familial adjustment among popula.rs have also been reported 

by SharmaO 975).These findings tend to show that the indivi- 

a 

cual 1 s sociometric status is/function of his socio-intellectual 

skills. \ 

argued that the sociometric 


It can also be 
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status of an individual is not only a function of his own 
characteristics,but the group members also have an influence 
on it.Specifically,it is the likings and dislikings of group 
members which determine the trend of positive choices given 
to its members.Explained further,it could be stated that it 
is the group valuations which influence the members' likeli¬ 
hood of giving positive choices to a particular individual. 

It is,therefore,logical to infer that sociometric status of 
an individual is a function of both the group members' likirgs 
and dislikings,and the characteristics of the individual 
under consideration,. 

When the sociometric status of an individual 
is considered as a variablo in expectancy paradigm,an 
intricate web of relationships and processes could be assumed 
to operate in the classrooms.Eigure-IX represents these 
processes in a diagrammatic way.(ref.p.97) 

Teacher's positive or negative expectations 
about the sociometric status of an individual pupil may be 
related with the knowledge about pupil's background and acad¬ 
emic potential.These expectations will be communicated in the 
classrooms(Group contcxt),or to the particular individual 
(Individual context) througn verbal or non-verbal mode of 
communication,This communication is very much likely to 
be perceived by both the individual concerned,and the other 
members of the group.The, group may be assumed to interpret 
its perception of teacher's expectations in the light of 

the credibility of the teacher and its own evaluation of the 

whom , , 

social usefulness of the pupil for/ expectations have 
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btsen corrmunicated.lt can tie expected that if group evaluation 
and the credibility of expectation-communicator are compleme¬ 
ntary to the expectations of the teacher,the group as a unit 
develops its own expectations about the sociometric status 

of the pupil.This development of peers' expectations about 

pupil 

the sociometric status of an individual/ may be hypothe¬ 

sised to function in two ways. Firstly, group expectations will 
facilitate a change in group structure,creating a vaccum for 
expectation fulfillment and for the accomodation of expected 
change m pupil's sociometric strtus.Secondly,these‘peer 
expectations will exert an additional influence on the pupil, 
who has already perceived the expectations of the teacher 
about himself.He may also be expected to interpret teacher’s 
an.d peers' expectations in thelight of his own characteristics 
and 'expectations about himself.An expectation fulfill¬ 

ment effort or a withdrawal tendency may be expected to ensue 
from the interaction of these factors;as a result of which 
the pupil may experience a change in his sociometric status 
in the classroom. 

The above set of processes may be hypothesised 
to exist in the classrooms,and the self-fulfilling prophecy 
hypothesis may be true in the case of the sociometric status 
of the pupil.The present study is,therefore,an attempt to 
explore the relationship between teacher expectations and 
pupils' sociometric status.lt is expected that the findings 
of this study will be significant in interpreting .the 

phenomenon of teacher expectancy. 
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2.0. STATEMENT _ QF THE PROBLEM : 

Xn the context of the behavioural model 
presented in Figure—IX and the available research literature 
in the area of teacher expectations,the problem has been 
stated as given below: 

"ST.lLfiY_OF_ THE EFFECTS. OF TEACHER E XPECTATIONS ON 

TJ1E. . SOJXI.O ME TRIC S TATUS OF PRI MARY GRADE PUPILS ' 1 

The various key terms,used in the statement of 

problem,are defined in the following sub-sections: 

2*1.TEACHER EXPECTATIONS: 

Different investigators have given different 

definitions to the construct of teacher expectation.lt has 

been stated that teacher expectations are self fulfilling 

prophexies,operating in the classroom'situation.Merton(1948) 

has defined a self fulfilling prophecy as "an expectation or 

prediction,initially false,which initiates a series of events 

that cause'the original expectation or predictation to 

become true”,Similarly,Finn(19?2) states that: 

"An expectancy,or expectation set,is a conscious 

or unconscious evaluation which one person forms 

of another, or of himself, which leads the evalu'ater 
/to. treat, the pgrs.on evaluated in such a manner 

,as though the assessment were correct.Further,he 

will anticipate that the person evaluated will 

act in a manner consistent with the assessment" 

(p.390). ‘ 

Finn(1972) states that it is the element of anticipa 
tion which distinguishes expectations from hopes,desires and 
aspirations.According to himr 
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"While the concept aspirations implies some 
striving toward a desired goal,expectations 
incorporate an additional estimation of rea¬ 
lity factors.That is,expectations imply the 
anticipation of the behaviour most likely to 
occur,given the individuals and circumstan¬ 
ces"^.390) . 

Brophy and Good(l9?4) have also given a definition 

of teacher expectations.According to these authors: 

"Teacher expectations.....(are).inferen¬ 

ces that teachers make about the present and 
future academic achievement and general - 
r room behaviour of their students"(p. 32 ). 

Braun(1976)has also given a description of teacher 

expectation in.the classroom.lt is stated that: 

"the teacher for varied reasons perceive 
competencies and potentialities of children 

differently and.these expectancies are 

reflected in his interactions with children 
to produce differential performance among 
learners,thus,fulfilling his prophecy. 

’Teacher expectation 1 , self fulfilling- proph¬ 
ecy' and 'teacher faith’ have been coined 
to imply this tendency for the teacher to 
create a reality commensurate with big per¬ 
ception . Furthermore, the learner,while crea¬ 
ting his own reality,shadows substiantially 
the reality forming in the teacher's mind" 

(p.183)• 

Thus,Braun(1976) has defined teacher expectation as 
as the perception of the teacher about the potentialities 

of children. 
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West/anderson(1976) have cited a number of definiti¬ 
ons of teacher expectations in their article.They state that 
teacher expectations are reffered differently by different 
investigators.According to the authors Rosenthal and Jacobson 
(1968)sBeez(1968) and Henrickson( 1970 ) have defined expectat¬ 
ions as ’teacher’s attitudes about studentsSimilarly,Mason 
(1973) has been cited to define expectations as'a prediction 
of the student's future academic success 1 . 

Cooper(l979) ha.s defined expectations as "differen¬ 
tial perceptions of how likely students are to succeed"(p.376). 

The above mentioned definitions of expectations 
simmer down to the conclusion that: 

"Expectations are teacher's perception of the 

potentialities of the pupil". 

The above definition of teacher expectations has 
been adopted for the present study and it has been further 
analysed to mean that: 

-teachers form expectations on the basis of available 
or supplied information; 

-both negative and positive expectations exist in the 

\ 

classrooms; 

-expectations could be manipulated in a positive or 
negative manner through supplyirg. appropriately worded 
information (Positive and Negative Induction of Expect¬ 
ations ). 

In this context, the term'Induction of Expectati¬ 
ons' refers to: 
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"supplying information which is worded in such 
a manner so that teacher's iiexpectations are 
changed in a desired direction" 

therefore, 

'Positive Induction Of Teacher Expectations' refers 

1 "supplying the teacher with an information 

which is worded m such a manner so that the 

teacher tends to expect an improvement in 

the pupil(s) m relation to a particular trait". 

and similarly,the term 1 Negative Induction of Teacher Expecta¬ 
tion refers to: 

"supplying the teacher with an information 
which is worded m such a manner so that 
the teacher tends to expect a decrement 
in the pupil(s) in relation to a particu¬ 
lar trait ", 

2.2. SOCIOMETRIC STATUS : 

"Sociometry is derived ' from latin and means 
social or companion measurement 1 ^Grounlund, 1 959 > P* 1 ) .The 
term 'sociometric status' is derived from the technique of 
sociometry and stands for the "number of choices received 
by a student"(Sharma, 1 975? P* 23 ). Sharma( 1975) has defined the 
technique of sociometry as " a method to determine the degxee 
to which individuals are accepted in a group,to discover the 
relationship that exist among thuse individuals,to reveal 
group structure and .to identify subdivisions of the group 
and various types of group positions like populars,isDlates 


and so ori"(p,10). 
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Thus,"sociometric status of an individual in a 
particular group refers to the position of the individual 
in the group structure based on likings and dislikings of 
the members". 

The technique of sociometry provides a number of 

scores for each individual of the group.These scores are: 

-Sociometric status score(SMS) 

-’Social receptiveness score (SRS) 

-Emotional expansion score(EES) 

-Ch. ice intensity score (CIS) 

-Rejection score (KS) 

The present study has included , SRS and EES scores 
in addition to SMS scores of populars and neglectees into 
consideration.These terms are defined as below: 

Social Receptiveness Status score(SRS) of an individual is 
the number of different students which choose the? particular 
student. 

Emotional Expansion Status score(EES) of an individual is 
the number of different students which are chooser by the 
particular student. 

SocioMetric Status _ score(SMS) is the number of choices 

received by a particular student. 

Populars(P) are the students, who have been categorised as 
being receiving a higher number of choices than could be 
expected from chance alone.Bronfenbrenner's( 1 945) 'fixed 
frame of reference' for three criteria-three choice socio- 
metric situations has been used to identify the populars. 
Neglectees(N) are the students who have been categorised 
as being receiving a lower number of choices than could be 
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expected by chance alone.Here also Bronfenbrenner 1 s( 1 945) 
criteria were used. 

2 . 3 . PRIMARY GRADE PUPILS: 

It refers to the children studying in the primary 
schools of the semi-urban areas of Kumaon.Specifically,the 
term 'primary grade pupils' has been used to refer to the 
IV and V grade pupils included in the sample of the study. 
3.0,AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE ST UDY: 

Broadly,the study aimed to assess the effects of 
teacher expectations on the sociometric status of pupils. 
This aim was analysed into the following specific objectives 
of the study: 

1.Identification of 'populars* and 'neglectees* studying in 
the classrooms included in the sample. 

2. Experimental induction of positive and negative teacher 
expectations about the sociometric status of populars and 
neglectees, 

3. Assessment of the acceptance of experimentally induced 
expectations by the teachers. 

4. Assessment of the effect of experimentally induced positi- 

status 

ve and negative expectations on the sociometnc/of populars 
and neglectees. j- 

5. Assessment of the/experimentally induced positive and 

negative expectations on the teachers 1 ratings of populars 

student 

and neglectees in relation to certain/characteristics, 
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.Q. HYPOTHESES OF THE STUDY ; 

In order to explore the effect of positive and 
negative induction of teacher expectations on the indices 
of sociometric status and teacher rating score of populars 
and neglcctees 5 the following major null-hypotheses were 
framed: 

1. There is no significant effect of positive 

induction of teacher expectations on the sociometric status, 
social receptiveness status,emotional expansiveness status 
and teacher rating scores of populars and neglectees. 

2. There is no significant effect of negative induction of 
teacher expectations on the sociometric status,social rece¬ 
ptiveness status,emotional expansiveness status and teacher 
rating scores of populars and neglectees. 

3. The variables of sex,grade,age and achievement associated 
with the populars and neglectees do not interact significan¬ 
tly with the effect of positive and negative induction of 
teacher expectations on their sociometric status,social 
receptiveness status,emotional expsnsiveness status and 
teacher rating scores. 

4. The level of induction-acceptance by the teacher do not 
interacts significantly with the effect of positive and 
negative induction of teacher expectations on the sociometr- 

t 

ic status,social receptiveness status, emotional expansiveness 
status and teacher rating scores of populars and neglectees. 

The above hypotheses were further analysed into 

component hypo theses,which were specifically tested in the 
present study. 




CHAPTER-V 


EX PERIMENTAL DESIGN 

In order to test the hypotheses mentioned in 
chapter-IV and to assess the effect of teacher expectations 
on the sociome trac status of primary grade children,a three 
group pretest-posttest experimental design was framed.The 
present chapter is devoted to the elaboration of various 
aspects of this experimental design.Following sub-sections 
deal with each of these aspects. 

1.0. POP ULATION OF.THE STU DY: 

The children studying in the fourth and fifth 
grades of various primary schools situated in the 

semi-urban societies of Almora and Mainital constituted the 
population of the study.Out of these schools,15 primary 
schools were selected(Appendix-I).Fourth and fifth grade 
classes of these selected schools and the students studying 
m them were included in the study.Thus,a total of 30 class¬ 
room groups were studied,These classes were assigned in a 
routine manner to a class- teacher,who also participated in 
the experiment. 

2.0. TOOLS OF THE S TUDY ; 

The following tools were used in the- compl tios. 

of the experiment: 

1.Sociometric Questionnaire for Students (SQ—S)» 

2. Personal Data Schedule(for students). 

3. Personal Data Schedule (for teachers). 

4.Student Rating Scale for Teachers (SRS-T). 
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5•Induetion Accepxance Scale :for Teachers (IAS—T). 

6. Teacher's Expectation Induction FoEm ( TEI). 

The sociometric questionnaire used in the prese¬ 
nt study was a three criteria—three choice questionnaire,,in 
which the students were asked bo state the names of their 
classmates.The criteria used were choice of playmates,choice 
of classroom seatmates and classmates with whom the most 
preferred activity may ho done *Sociograms were prepared for 
each class on the basis of these criteria(Appendix-2). 

Personal Data Schedule for students and teachers 
were developed to collect certain related information about 
them( Appendix-3 & 4). 

Student Rating Scale was a rating scale developed 
to assess certain socio-psychologlcal characteristics of the 
children.lt was to be filled up by the teachers,who rated 
specified students on various characteristics.Some of these c ' 
characteristics were co-operative nature,educational activism, 
cheerfulness,friendliness,self-confidance,cleanliness,social 
naturejleadership quality etc.Teachers were asked to rate the 
students on c. five point scale and a composite rating score 
was obtained by simply adding up the ratings obtained on 
each characterastic(Appendix- V). 

An Induction Acceptance Scale was also used to 
assess the acceptance of inductive information supplied 

to the teachers about selected students.lt was,a fifteen 
item scale in which an attempt was made to assess the level 
to which the teachers aediepted tlie information supplied to 
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t hem(Appendix-VI). 

Teacher Expectation Induction form was used 
to give either a positive or a negative induction to the 
teachers about the sociometric changes in some students of 
their classes.This form supplied teachers information abut 
the present sociometric status of experimental subjects and 
predicted changes initit was thia form through which experi¬ 
mental induction of teacher’s expectations was attempted 
(Appendix-VII). 


3.0.EXP ERIM ENTAL. GRO UPING : 

The fifteen schools selected from the total 
population were randomly grouped into three equal groups 
and were labelled as Experimental Group-I (Exp-I),Experimen¬ 
tal Group-Il5Exp-II) and the Control Group(C.G).Figure-X 

represents the three groups created in this manner, 

FIGURE-X:Experi me nt al Grouping 
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4.0. IDENTIFICAT 10 R AND, S ELJECTIOlf 0 F POPUL ARS .AN D .N EGLE_QTESS : 
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Classrooms grouped into three experimental groups 

structure. 

were assessed in terms of their sociometric/ Techni-- 

■y 

que of sociometry was employed for this purpose.The SociDmetric 




Questionnaire used for this purpose was a three choice-three 
criteria questionnaire.Sociograms were drawn for each class¬ 
room, and populars and neglectees were identified with the 
help of Bronfenbrenner's (1945) 'fixwd frame of reference*. ' 
A predetermined number of populars(n=40) and neglectees(n=4G) 
was sampled in a. random manner with m each of the three 
experimental groups.Table-1 shows tuo final sample of populars 
and neglectees included m the study. 

TABLE-1 

Distribution of Populars and, Neglect ees i n F inal 

sa mple . 


Experimental 
} groups 

Populars 

Neglectees 

Total 

Experimental 




Group-I 

40 

40 

80 

Experimental 

group-11 

Control 

40 

40 

80 

Group 

. . __4° . 

.. ... _. 40_ _ 

80 

^Otftl 

120 

120 

240 


It is evident that on the whole 240 children, 
devided into three equal experimental groups participated in 
the experiment.Out of these 240 children,were populars and 
50% were neglectees. The popula.rs and neglectees included in 
the study were anaJ_ysed in terms of their sox.Table-2 presents 
data pertaining to this aspect. 
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TABLE-2 

Sex-wis_e DisJ^rlbu tion. _o f Popular s_ and Neglectees in 
the Three Experimental Groups^ " ' ' 


fe". Groupj 

i t 

}Sex | 


_.Contr.ol_Grpup _ ^Experimen t G r.-I j Expernna itaL Gr .-I I. 1 

J ? ? * j" ? S 

Populars] Neglected* Ibpulans jCfeglecteos JjibpularsJJNleglecteeG j 


Male 21 22 28 30 20 26 

( 52 . 50 ) £ 55 .oo) ( 70 , 00 ) (75.00) (50.00) (65.00) 

Female 19 18 12 10 20 14 

(47.50) (45.00) (30,00) (25.00) (50.00) ( 35 . 00 ) 


‘Total 'h 0 4 ° 40 40 40 40 

; (100.00) (100.00)(100.00) (ioo.oo)(ioo.oo) (100.00) 

* Figures given in parentuoses are percentages. 


Similarly,populars and neglectees of the three 
experimental groups were categorised in terms of their grade, 
age an£ achievement.Age and achievement variables were assess¬ 
ed as contmeous variables,but in order to facilitate further 
analysis,the distributions were broken into high and low 
groups through median split method(Appendix-8 4 9).Table-3 
to 5 present the grade age and achievement-wise distributions 
of populars and neglectees of the three groups. 


TABLE-3 


Grade_~wis e Pi stributton. of. Populars . and Negl_ect.ee s 
m the) Thr.ee. .Experimental Grou us 4 '~. 


[iSxpt. Gr ]!"“ Control’ Group Experimental Group-Ij Experim ental Gr -IIj 
| Qrade jPc^Har^Ne^ 'jib glee lies ‘ VlbpdLars pgb c tees , j 


4thGrade 22 21 

(55.00) (52.5?) 

5th Grade 18 19 

(45.00) (47•50) 


Total 40 40 

( 100 . 00 ) ( 100 , 00 ) 


2 ! 22 

( 52 . 50 ) k55.00) 

19 18 

( 47 . 50 ) ( 45 .PO) 

40 40 

( 100 , 00 ) ( 100 , 00 ) 


21 22 

(52.50) (55.00) 

19 18 

(47.50) (45.00) 


40 40 

( 100 . 00 )( 100 . 00 ) 


■Figures given in parentheses are percentages. 
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f ■ - w_ise. JListribu-tion. of. Papulars and Neglect ees 
'Njn I The Three Experimental- Gro ups *" ~ ‘ ' 


jExpV.Group! Control Group {Experimental Group-1 Experimental Gr- 'll] 

Group. ! Ripul are; IfefiLe c tejesBpular s No Ale eteea _ { i Bnxt l ars jN gzj.ectees ; 

High Age 18 21 19 23 

(45.00) (52.50) (47.50) (57*50) 

Low Age 22 19 21 17 

( 55 . 00 ) (47.50) ( 52 * 50 ) (42.50) 


Total 


. 40 . 40 . 40 " ‘ 40 

(1 00 . 00 )( 100 . 00 ) ( 100 . 00 )( 100 . 00 ) 


22 25 . 

(55.00)(62.50) 

10 15 

( 45 .OO)(37.50) 

... -- o — • E'o 

( 100 . 00 ) 000 . 00 ) 


....... - *Figures given in parentheses are percentages 

TABLE-5 

Achi evement -wise Distribution_o_f PopuJLars. and 
Neglect ees in the__thr_ee Ebcperimental Groups,* 

Expt'.'Oro'up' [Cont r ol Grou p E xperi me n bal Gr oup-1 {Ex p erim entalGrJX 

jAchievenent {Populars JlfeglecteeJEdpularis ! ,Neglec tees HbpulaES ]].\fegiectees 
'gro up. _ 1 .. _X .-.,1_... .— .1 --- \ -—— 


27 3 v 

(67.50) (7.50) 


High 

Achievement 25 0 25 3 

( 62 . 50 ) ( 0 . 00 ) ( 62 . 50 ) (7.50) 

bow • „„ , n 

Achievement 15 40 15 37 13 37 

( 37 . 50 ) ( 100 . 00 )( 37 . 50 ) (92,50) ( 32 . 50 ) (92.50) 


qvTFaT ** “"40 "iiO " 40 "40 ’ 40 4° , 

( 100 . 00 ) 0 00 , 003 Xi 00 .. 00).(.1 po, op.)_0 .oo,,ppJ.OPX.XO)„ 

_ . . 7 t ’j4_g‘ u ' r Qg’ gjfven in parentheses are percentages. 

It is evident from above tables that the 
populars and neglectees selected in the three experimental 
groups were relatively homogenious with regard to their sex, 
grade and age variables.Achievement seems to be related with 
the sociometric status and a higher frequency of high achievers 
was found to be associated with the populars, 

5,0.P RETES T: 

Experimental grouping was followed by the 
identification and selection of populars in each classroom. 

' The sociometric status score ,emotional expansiveness score 
and social receptiveness score obtained through the analysis 






of each sociogram constituted the pretest scores of the 


selected populars and neglectees.In addition, a student 
rating scale(Form-SES-T) was administered to the teachers 

who rated the selected populars anci neglectees of their 

/ c e r t ai n - , _ , , 

classrooms on/ v socio-psychoiogical characteristics. 

Appendix- 10-'to 13 present pretest scores obtained by the 

populars and neglectees of the throe experimental groups 


respectively. 


6.0. lj£P ERIWJ 


T, Jj Il>iDU CTIOj f OF TE.ChEkgi TTXTi 'CTTTIONiS ■ 


The class teachers assigned to each of the three 
experimental groups wore given experimental induction of 
expectation treatment through Form- Till. At this point,teachers 
belonging to the three experimental groups received different 
expectation induction treatment,Tho teachers belonging to 
Experimental Croup-I were told that some of the students in 
their classrooms (who were infact the populars and neglectees 
selected in step-4.0)were found to be high in their classroom 
social status.lt has also been stated that these students 
have boon found by the experimenters to maintain harmonious, 
friendly relationships with their classmates,to take part in 
the social activities of the class and to be successful in 
their classrooms as social leaders,giving co-operation and 
help to other members.Further, it was specified that these 
students are more likely to he successful as social leaders 
and will become more and more popular in their classes.This 
information constituted the positive induction of expectations, 
and it was provided through the help of TEI,after making 
necessary erasement of negative words from it. 
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Experimental induction oi expectations was also 
provided to the teachers "belonging to Experimental Group-II. 
The treatment v/as, however,not similar to that which was 
provided to the teachers of Experimental Group-I.Infact,this 
group of teachers were told that some of the students in their 
respective classrooms(who were infact populars and neglectees 
selected in step-4.0)were found to be unsuccessful in their 
classes pn characteristics like social efficiency, leadership, 
group activity and popularity.Further,it was told to the 
teachers that experimenters have found a tendency among 
these students to become more and more socially inefficient 
in their classrooms and to loose on account of their populari¬ 
ty and social status.This constituted the negative induction 
of teacher expectations.Again,it was provided through the 
help of TEI,after erasing the positive words from it.Use of 
the same TEI for both negative and positive induction of 
teacher expectations,with only minor adjustments was pre¬ 
ferred in view of the necessity of providing an exactly 
contrasting induction of expectations among the teachers of 
the two experimental groups. 

Teachers of the third group,which was designated 
as the control group,received no induction of expectations. 

The induction of positive and negative teacher expectations 
in Exp-I and Exp-II was done by the experimenters in an 
individual situation.Figure-XI depicts the experimental 
situation described m step-5.0 and 6.0. 
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FIGURE-XI 
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7.0,ADMINISTRATION,OF INDUCTIO N AC CEPTANCE SCALE: 

Teachers of Exp-I and Exp-11 were asked to fill 
in the Form-IAS-T,after a week of the induction of teacher 
expectations through from TEI.Tiie teachers were scored on this 
scale to assess the level of acceptance of inductive infor¬ 
mation supplied to them in a personal manner,Teachers were 
later on devided into high and low acceptance groups on the 
basis of median value of the distribution(Appendix-14). 

8.0.POSTTEST: 

The first induction of teacher expectations was 
carried out in the month of November,1981 , after which the 
normal teaching went on upto the end of December, 1981..The 
various schools included in the experiment remained closed for 
winter vacations from January,1982 to 9th February,1992. 
Induction treatment was repeated when the ‘schools reopened 
after winter vacations.Normal teaching went on in the months 
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of February onwards.The post test was carried out in the 
middle of May, 1 982,which included readrmnistration of SQs 
SQ-S and SRS-T to the teachers and astudents of the three 
experimental groups.Appendix -15 to 18 present the post test 
data obtained for the populars and neglectees of C.G., 

Exp-I and Exp-II respectively, 

Figure-XII shows the complete experimental design 
and the various stepd of the study. 
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9.0. STATISTICS ANALYSIS : 

The pretest and post test data were tabulated 
and analysed m order to test the hypotheses presented In 
chapter-1V.Univariate Analysis of Variance and Covariance 
was used to analyse the data(Garett,1979sP■276-303;Guilferd 
& Fruchter,1978,p.223-285). 





CHAPTi£R-vx 


data..A NALYSI S AND INTE RPRETA TION 
The data of present study were analysed in order 
to test the various hypotheses proposed for the study.Primari¬ 
ly, these hypotheses fall into five groups,viz.,effect of 
teacher expectations on the Sociometic Status(SMS) of populars 
and neglectees;effeet of teacher expectations on the Social 
Receptiveness StatueKSES) of populars and negiectees;effect 
of teacher expectations on the Emotional Expansiveness Status 
(EES) of populars and neglectees;effect of expectations on 
the Teacher Rating Score (TRS) of populars and neglectees;and 
lastly,interaction of induction acceptance with the effect of 
teacher expectations on SMS,SRS,EES and TRS of populars and 
negiectees.Various sub-hypotheses have been framed in each of 
the above five groups.These groups of hypotheses are tested 
in the following sections. 

1.0.TEA CHE R EXPECT ATIONS AND SOCI OME TRIC STATUS OF P OPULARS 
AND N E GLEC TE.GS: 

It can be hypothesised that positive teacher 
expectations,created exprimentally through positive induction, 
will bring m a significant improvement in the SMS of both 
populars and negiectees.Similarly,negative expectations held 
by the teacher can be hypothesised to facilitate a decrement 
in the SMS.Data analysed to test this hypothesis revealed 
- that i teacher expectations do not have a significant effect 
on the SMS of populars.Table-6 presents the results of 
Analysis of Variance(ANOVA) for pretest and post test SMS 
scores of populars. 
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TABLE-6 

ANOV A ..for, pretest and post test__SMS_ scores of Populars* 


Source of 
variation 

df ssx SSy 

~MSx ‘ 

“MS? " 

F? 

"Fy~ 

Among Means 

2 107.12 72.12 

53.56 

36.06 







1 .29 

1 .21 

Within Groups 

117 4872.853 500.25 

41.65, 

29.92 

NS 

NS 





(0.05) 

(0.05) 

Total 

119 4979-97 3572.37 






It is evident from the analysis that thethree 
experimental groups did not vary with regard to pretest, 
as well as post test,SMS scores of populars.Non-significant 
effect of positive and negative expectation treatment was 
also evident through the Analysis of Covariance(ANACOVA) 
carried out for the data(Table-7). 

TABLE-7 

ANACOVA for SMS score.s_of Popu lars* 

■^ource*“oY “ df SSx “ SSy SSxy “ “SSy’V" MSy r x ^ SDy v x“ F 

variation, _ _ __ _ _____ ,. . _ _, 

Among MVans 2 107.12 72.12 31 .49 62.87 31.44 

5.16 1.18 
NS 

WithinGroupslll6 4872.85 3500.25 1407.08 3093.94 26.67 ((0.05) 

ToTal 11 8497§973572;37 ‘l 438.5?31568V ‘ 


The general finding showed that positive 
and negative induction-of-expectation groups(Exp~I &Exp-II 
respectively)do not vary from no induction treatment group 
(Control Group) with regard to the SMS of populars. 

* Abbreviations used 

df"Degrees of Freedom. S=Sigm ficant at specifi- 

SSx^Sum of Square for Pretest Scores. Ng=Not Significl^t 1 ®?® 1 * 
SSy=Sum of Square for Post teat ocores. specified level. 

MSx=Mean Sum of Square for Protest Scores. 

MSy=Mean Sum of Square for Post test Scores. 

Fx &Fy=E-ratio for pretest and Post test scores. 

SSxy=Sum of Square for the product of Pretest and Post testscoiBS. 
SSy Ex^Sum of Square for adjusted post tost scores. 

SDy 1 x= .Standard Deviation of .adjusted post test scores. 
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Sex of the populars may also he hypothesised to 
interact with expectation effects on their ,SMS.The three 
experimental groups were devided into six groups of the basis 
of sex.Analysis of variance and covariance(Table-8 & 9 respe¬ 
ctively) revealed that these six groups did not vary with 
regard to the SMS scores of populars.The significant F-ratio 
for unadjusted post test scores ,obtained through ANOVA, 
was mainly d.ue to the variations present mtlie pretest scores 
of various groups. 


TABLE-8 

ANO VA for Pretest, and. Post. test. SMS.. scores, of Maie_ and 
Femal e Pop ula rs \L "* 


Source of df ssx SSy MSx~ MSy ' Fx.Fy” 

var iation ______ _ .._._ 

Among Means T" 448.97*398477 89479* ’ 79.’54 ." 


With in 
Groups 

Total 


2.26 2.86 

1 14 4531 .003173.® 39.75 27.84 (^05) (ofo^) 

TT9 *4979-^357237 . 


TABLE-9 

AN -iCOVA .for. SMS... score s_ of. Male. a.pA.J(em,al.e_ .Pojoulaxs 


Source of df SSx SSy SSxy SSy’x MSy’x SDy'x F 
variation 

Among Heans~‘,5“ 448797398”. 77 565.17 ’ 237 *.‘ ~V7«*50~^~~ —- 


Within 

g roups 

Total 


113 4531 .003173.60 1073.40 29 19.31 

Tl8" * 4979V97 352.371*458 V57 3156.81 ’ 


5.08 

25.83 


1 .48 

Ns 

.(0,0.5) 


Similarly,grade may also be hypothesised 'to 
interact with the effect of expectation induction on the SMS 
scores of populars.Populars of 4tli and 5th grades belonging 
to the three experimental groups were compared through ANOVA 
and ANACOVA.Unadjusted pretest and post tost SMS scores ®f 
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populars were found to differ non-sign!ficantly(Table-1 0), 
However 5 ad justed post test SMS scores of populars yielded 
a significant F-ratio (level of significance^.05) . Table-111 
presents the results of ANACOVA. 

TABLE-1 0 

ANOVA .for. ppetpst _and_ .post._test SMS score of. Popular® 
of Fou rth .an d F ifth Grades . ' . J 


Source of 

"d'f 

SSx SSy 

MS x ' 

MSy * 

variation 





Among Means 
Within 

5 

1 65.11 316.33 

33.02 

6.60 

Groups 

114 

48 Ui .86 32 56 P4 

42,24 

28.56 

Total 

Tl 9 ~' 

4979.97 3572.37' 




F'x Fy 


0.78 0.23 

NS NS 
(0,0^. ip^.o^)_ 


TABLE-1 1 

ANACOVA fo r SMS_.score.s. of Populars of„Fou£t h . 
Fifth _Grad.es. 


Source of df SSx SSy SSxy SSy'x MSy'x SDy'x F 

var iatio n-. ,___ . ___ . . . ____ __ ___ 

Among Means 5 165.11 316.33 68.96 290.36 5S£7 

vfLthin 5.04 2.29 

groups 113 4814.86 3256.04 1369.61 2866.45 25.37 g 

(0.05) 

Wtal“ lT8"“4979T97‘“3572.37* T 438 . 573 T 5 O 1 . _ 


Adjusted post test SMS means were computed for the 
six groups and significance of difference between any two group 
means was determined(Table-12 A 13). 


- TABLE-12 
Ad ju ste d post test SMS, me ans.p, 
F ifthe gr ades.. 


S.No, Groups 

N 

1 . Control group-Grade5 

22 

2. Control group-Grade4 

1 8 

3. Exp-I 3 Grade-5 

21 

4. Exp-I,Grade-4 

19 

5, Exp-II,Grade-5 

21 

h..Exp-II, Grade-4.. ...... __ 

_ 15— 

Total 

120 


f th e po pulars. o.f Fpurt_h. .and 


Mx ' ''My My 1 x 

20.59 19.09 19.07(ml) 

19.11 19.17 19.56 (m 2 ) 

22.71 22.24 21.62(m3) 

20.89 18.95 I8.84(m4) 

20.05 19.10 19.23(m5) 

19.47 22_, 79 _23.,P8.(ra_6.1 

20.51 
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TABLE-13 

Significance o f Diff ere nce bet ween Adjusted Post, 
SMS means of Po pular s of Fourth and Fifth Grades 

' it- . 



(Comparison SED Significant Diff.-at Direction Observed 

o.05 0.01 of Adjusted Dif/Sig. 


cTg.-G rade-5-CG-Gr .4 1.66 3.29 

(ml “-m 2 ) 

CG-Gr.5~Exp-I s Gr .5 1;6l 3.19 

(rnl -m 3 ) 

CGjGr.5“Exp-I, Gr .4 1*61 3.19 

(ml-m 4 ) 

CG, Gr ,5-Exp-II, Gr -5 1.61 3.19 

(ml-m5) 

CG,Gr .5-Exp-II.Gr,4 1.61 3-19 

(ml-m 6 ) 

Cfi,Gr.4-Exp-I,Gr.5 1.66 3.29 

(m2-m3) 

CG,Gr.4-Exp-I,Gr.4 1.66 3-29 

(m2-m4) 

CG, Gr,4-Exp-II,Gr.5 1.66 3*29 

(m2~m5) 

CG,Gr. 4 -Exp-II,Gr .4 1.66 3-29 

(m 2 -m 6 ) 

Exp-1 3 Gr5-Exp-I, Gr .4 1.61 3-19 

(m3-m4) 

Exp-I, Gr3~Exp-II.Gr. 5 1,61 3.19 

(m3-m5) 

Exp-I, Gr. 5-Exp-II, Gr. 4 i. 6 l 3.19 
(m 3 ~m 6 ) 

Exp-1, Gr .4-Exp-II, Gr.5 1.61 3.19 

(m4-m5) 

Exp-I, Gr.4“Exp-II, Gr .4 1.61 3*19 

(m4“fli6) 

Exp-II,Gr.5-Exp-II, GrJ+ 1 .61 3.19 

(m5-m6) 

^SED=St"andard error of Difference 
CGsControl Group 
Exp-I=Expenmental Group-1 
Exp-II=Experimental Group-II 
Gr . = Grade..___ 


4.35 

mean dif. 
ml 2C m2 

o’. 497 ns 

k .22 

ml m3 

2.55/NS 

4.22 

ml m4 

2.23/NS 

k • 22 

ml <3 m5 

0 . 16 /NS 

4.22 

ml m6 

Z +- 01 ^S.05) 

4.35 

m2 m3 

2.06/NS 

4.35 

m2 m4 

0.72/NS 

4.35 

m2 m5 

0.33/NS 

4.35 

4.22 

m2 m6 

m3 s > m4 

3.52/S 

( 0 . 05 ) 

2. 7 8/NS 

4.22 

m3 / m5 

2.39/NS 

4.22 

m3 m6 

1 . 46 /NS 

4.22 

m4 ^ m5 

0,39/NS 

4.22 

4.22 

m4 m6 

m5 / m6 

4.24/S 
(0.01 ) 
3.85/s 
(0.05) 


It is evident fromTable-13 that there was a 


significant difference between adjusted post test SMS mean 
scores of control group-grade-4 and experimental group-II, 
gseade-^.The direction of mean difference specified that 
populars of control group,who were studying in grade-4, 
were significantly lower in their SMS than 4 th grade populars , 
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of experimental group-II* Significant mean difference was also 
obtained in relation to populars of experimental group-I((4th 
graders)and experimental group-II( 4 th graders).The direction 
of moan difference specified that populars of experimental 
group-II(4th graders) were higher in their SMS. These 4 th 
graders were also found to be higher in SMS than their 5th 
grade counterparts belonging to the same experimental group 
(difference significant at 0.05 level).It should be recalled 
here that populars of experimental group-I experienced positi¬ 
ve teacher expectations,while those belonging to experimental 
group-II had negative expectations from their .teachers,In 
this context 3 it is interectmg to find that 4 th grade popula¬ 
rs, who experienced negative expectations from their .teachers 
with regard to their social status,have not followed the 
expectations as hypothesised.Indead,negative expectations 
held hy the teachers have incited the populars to be more 
and more socially active and to become more popular in their 
classrooms.This effect of negative expectations on the SMS 
of 4 th grade populars was also evident when they were 1 compa¬ 
red with the fourth grade populars of positive teacher expec¬ 
tation group.Negative expectations communicated by the teachers 
seem to have more facilitativc effect on SMS scores of 4th 
grade populars than positive expectations.Further,this faci- 
litative effect is more effective in fourth grade tnan in 
the fifth grade.A number of factors may be held responsible 
for the occurence of this finding.lt can be assumed that 
teachers who were given negative induction of expectations 
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assimilated the information in such a manner that its effect 
on their classroom expectation— communication behaviour incited, 
the pupils to be more and more socially efficient.lt canalso 
be pointed out that these teachers were given manipulated 
information about the students whom they have infact seen as 
social leaders,What else might we expect in the situation 
when a teacher reacts on the negative information through 
telling the populars of his class that"I believed that you 
are the leaders of your class 3 but this report shows that 
you are not so 2". 

The variable of age was also contibQed in relation 
to the effect of teacher expectations on the SMS of populars. 
High and Low age groups were identified within each experimen¬ 
tal group and ANOVA and ANACOVA was carried out.It was ftound 
through ANOVA (Table-14) that pretest and post test SMS mean 
scores of the six groups were .not equal(Fx and Fy were signi¬ 
ficant ).ANACOVA carried out for the data also indicatedthe 
existence of significant differences among groups in their 
adjusted post test §MS means(Table-1 5). 

TABLE-14 

ANOVA fo r, pr etest and. Post te st SMS scores ,o _f High.. afld_. 

Low age Gro up Popu lars. 

Source "of df SSx SSy ““MSx ‘"'“'MSy ’ ¥y~ 

varia t ion ________ _____ 

Among Means 5 591 .04 703-78 118.21 140,76 

5^07 5.59 

* t $ & 

Within - 4o 05) (0,01) 

Groups 114 4388.933368.59 38.53 25.16 __ ______ 

Total* Ti9“4979^3572 37' “ 
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TABLE- 15 

ANACOVA _for__777. s_o^f_ paid Lotat Ag e G ro up Pop ulars 

SourcV Of elf SSx SSy SSxy " SSy 'V ' " MSy'x " SDy 'x 'F ’ " 

variEL^kPA_ -- - ___... _ ___ 

Among Means 5 591.04 705.78 501.46 488.311 ”97.66'' 

4.86 4.13 

gFi® n 11J868.59937.11 ■ £668.50 23.62 (Q S 0 i ) 

TStST 1T84975.9? 3572,371438 ST 315781 ' ** 


Adjusted post test SMS mean scores were computed 
for all the six groups(Table-16)and were copared with each 
other(Table-1 7). 


TABLE-1 6 

Adjus ted Post, te^t^SMS^means^ of. the Popul ars . of High an d L ow 
age gr oups* 


S,No. Groups 

N 

' Mx ''" 

My 

My >x 

“.Contro 1" GroupTnlgh Xge 

. 

“18756“ 

19.33 

' '19.74X77) 

(CgCG-HA) 

2. Control Group,Low Age 

22 

21 .05 

18.95 

I8.84(m2) 

(CG-LA) 

3.Exp-I,High Age 

19 

25.26 

24.47 

23.47(m3) 

(Exp-I.HA) 

4.Exp-I.Low Age 

21 

18.76 

-17.24 

1 7 • 1 6 ( m4 ) 

(Exp-I,LA) 

5.Exp-11,High Age 

22 

19.64 

19.36 

19.54W) 

(Exp-11,HA ) . _ 

6.Exp-II,Low Age 
(Exp-II,LA) 

18 

19.94 

'22.67 

22.79(m6) 

Total 

T20‘ 

‘ 20752 




*Abbreviations used 
N=Sample size 

Mx-Mean of the unadjusted pretest scores 
My=Mean of the unadjusted post test scores 
My 1 x=Adjusted post test mean 
ml....mn±Group means(Adjusted) 










TABLE-17 

Munificence, of. I)i f fer cnco_bc tween Adjusted Post ..test. 
SMS m eans - of. High and .Low Age. Ppjoulars_ 


‘Comparison 


SED 


"';cg7hT-cg,la "’Y.6o~ ■ 

'(ml-m2) 

CG, HA-EXP-1, HA U60 

(ml-m3) 

CG,HA-Exp-I,HA 1.60 

(m1-m4) 

CG, HA-Exp-11,HA 1.60 

(ml-m3) 

CG, HA-Exp-11, LA 1 .70 

(m1-m6) 

CG,LA-Exp-I,HA 1.56 

(m2-m3) 

CG, LA-Exp-1,LA 1.56 

(mH-m4) 

CG,LA-Exp-II,HA 1.56 
(m2-m5) 

CG,LA-Exp-II s LA 1.60 

(m 2 -m 6 ) 

Exp-I , HA-Exp-I,LA 1.56 
(m3-m4) 

Exp- I,HA-Exp-II,HA 1.56 
(m3-m5) 

Exp-HA-Exp-II ,LV1 1.60 
(m3-m6) 

Exp-I,LA-Exp-II ,HA 1.56 

(m4-m5) 

Exp-X., LA- Exp-II, LA 1 .60 
(m4-m6) 

Exp-II,HA-Exp-II,LA 1.60 
(m 5 --m 6 ) 


gnifleant diff 

.Direction 

ObserG 

. 0.05 

0.01 

of adjust 

- Sir./Eg, 

3.V7 ~~ 

4 “ j 9 

mean diff 
ml ;> m 2 

o.0ONS 

3.17 

4.19 

ml <^m 3 

3 •73 / S 
(0.05) 

3-17 

4.19 

ml > m 4 

2.13/IS 

3.17 

4.19 

ml y m5 

0 .2QftS 

3.37 

4.45 

ml 4 m 6 

3. 0 * 

3.09 

4.09 

m 2 ‘4 m 3 

4.63' s 

( 0 . 0 D 

3.09 

4.09 

m 2 _> m4 

1 . 2 * 

3.09 

4.09 

m 2 < m5 

0.7* 

3.17 

4.19 

m 2 <( m 6 

3.97s 

( 0 . 05 ) 

3.09 

4.09 

m3 > m4 

5.8645 
( 0.01 ) 

3.09 

4.09 

m3> m5 

3.93& 

(0.05) 

3.17 

1.19 

m 3 y m 6 

0 . 6 * 

3.09 

4.09 

m4 4 m5 

1 .9* 

3.17 

4.19 

m 4 m 6 

5.18/S 
( 0 . 01 ) 

3.17 

4.19 

m 54 . m 6 

3.27S 

(O. 05 ) 


It is evident from Table-17 that populars of 
high age-positive expectation group were significantly higher 
than the populars of high age-control group ■ in their adjus¬ 
ted SMS mean scores.Populars of high age-positive expectation 
treatment group were also higher than the populars of low 
age-control group,low' age-positive expectation group and 
high age-negative expectation group in their mean . adjusted 
SMS scores.This shows that induction of positive expec 
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stmong teachers about the SMS of their high age populars, 
facilitates an improvement in their social status.Significant 
difference between the SMS of high and low age , populars 

of positive expectation treatment group suggested that high 
age populars are more sensitive to the positive expectations 
communicated hy their teachers.Tahlw-17 also indicated that 
positive induction of teacher expectations about the social 
status of low age populars also tends to facilitate an 
improvement in their SMS scores as compared to the populars 
of negative expectation treatment group,These findings 

support the hypothesis that positive induction of teacher 
expectations will bring in an improvement in the SMS scores 
of populars.Further,data has suggested that age of the popu¬ 
lars interacts in a significant way with the effect of 

I 

positive expectations on the SMS of populars. 

The comparison made between the adjusted mean 
SMS scores of high and low age populars of negative 
expectation treatment groups also revealed significant diff¬ 
erence. It was found that populars of high age group had 
higher post test SMS mean score than the populars of low 
age group.lt seems that negative expectations communicated 
by the teachers about high age populars facilitate an 
effort on their part to improve upon their popularity. 

Some specific expectation-communication and expectation- 
perception mechanisms may be assumed, to operate under these 
situations. 

The effect of positive induction of teacher expe- 
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~ctations on the SMS of populars was also analysed in relation 
to their achievement status.The analysis indicated that achi¬ 
evement is not a significant variable m relation to the 
expectation effects on SMS of populars in primary grades. 
Non-significant F-ratios were obtained by ANOVA and ANACOVA 
carried out on this aspect(Table-18 &19). 


TABLE-1 8 

A MOV A for, pretest and,post test S MS scores of Hi gh and 
Low., .achleyement. Pop ula re . * ~ .. 


Source of df 

variation . . 

Among* Means 5 

Within 

Groups 1 1 4 

Total 11 9 


“SSx ' *~SSy MSx ' MSy ' Fx ' ’ ' Fy~ 

“T3WWT7 “46*.84 “24V83 .. 

1.13 0.8£ 

4745793448,20 41.63 30.^-q^I) (0 fo5) 
4979.'97 3572.37 “ . ' 


TABLE-19 

ANACOVA for. SMS. sco res of_ Hljgh and Lox.Achievement, 
Popular^, 


Source of df 
variation. 

Among Means 5 


* SSx. SSy ' SSxy ‘ “SSy' x 

234.18* 'T2AJ7****26.46 1*28.78" 


“MSy r x SDy k F 
25.76 


Within 

Groups 

Total 


5.18 0.96 
NjS 

113 474379 344^.20 1412.11 3028 .03 26.80 

'l 1 8 ' 4979.973572.37 ‘ 1436757'"3156784 “ 


The effect of positive and negative induction of 
teacher expectations on the SI1S of neglectees was also 
analysed.lt was hypothesised that positive expectations will 
bring in an improvement in the SMS of neglectees;and negative 
induction will cause a decrease in their SM^.Table-20 prese¬ 
nts data obtained through the ANOVA carried out in this 

context, 
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TABLE-20' 

ANOVA forjretest and pos t_t.es t SMS scores, o f Neglectees 


Source of 
variation 

df 

SSx 

SSy 

' MSx 

MSy * Fx ' 

Fy'~ 

Among Means 

2 

1 .32 

54" 65 

" 0.66 ' 

27.33 ‘ 

“ —— — — 

Within 

Groups 

1 17 

80.55 

784.27 

0,69 

0.96 
r nr , NS 

i0.05) 

4-08 

s 

( 0 . 05 ) 

To tal 

119 

81.87 

83 S’. 92“ 



. 


It is evident Iron Table-20 that neglectees belonging 


(.,0 the three experimental groups dal not vary with regard to 
Jtheir SMS at the pretest stage. However, post test scores of 
the three groups of neglectees provided a significant F-ratio, 
showing the presence of significant effects of expectatin trea¬ 
tments .ANACOVA carried out with these data also revealed a 
similar- picture(Table-21),and pointed out that the differences 
were real.Adjusted post test SMS means were calculated for 
the three groups( Table-22) and were compared with each other 
for the significance of differences. 


TABLE-21 

A NACOV A for SMS s cores , of N eglecte es 


Source of df SSx ~ SSy SSxy SSy ’ x My’x SDy' x Fy 1 x 

variation _ _ _ _ _____ _ 

AmongIfeans AT f.32 ’ 54" '650.95’ *53.52 " ^26.7‘6 ‘ 


Within 

Groups 

Total 


.116. . 80 .A 5 , . 27- .1 . 6 - .1 7 . 23 1 .* 3 ± . 

118 81 . 8 ? ^ 838.92,17.10835.35 


2.60 3.97 
— —•* ■ rj7 - L - •— — (0.05) 


TABLE—22 

Adjusted. Post test SMS means o f the N egl ectees 


S.No. Groups N 

1, Control Group(CG) 4.(6 

2, Expe^men^l Group-I 4 0 

3, Experimental Group-II 40 

_ ( Exp-11) 

Total " “ ' ~ "l 20 


iiX 

My 

My 1 x 

2.6 

5.13 

5.14(ml ) 

2.18 

4.05 

4.02(m2) 

1 .93 

3.50 

1.9503) 

“2.04 ' 

— — •* “ 1 

“ ‘ ..- 
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TABLE-23 

gj^ nifi- gan ce of_Dif fcre n ce be tween _Ad justed _Post tejst 

jgM 6 "m ea ns, of Neglec tees . ". ... 

Comparison } SED {Significant "{Direction '{Observed *Sig.{ 

| \ {Difference atjofAdjusted. {Mean DiffJ. [ 

L__ „_ 1 _'Afc05_EL-PC {/'lean Biff_ 1 I 

CG-Exp-I 0.62 1.23 1.62 ml > m2 1,12 NS 

(ml -m 2 ) 

CG~Exp“H 0,62 1 ,23 1.62 ml > m3 3-19 S 

(ml-m 3 ) , ( 0 . 01 ) 

Exp-I-Exp-II 0.62 1 .23 1.62 m2 > m3 2,07 S 

_(m2 r m3 X . .. .... ....(^QJ-1_ 

It is evident from Table-23 that neglectees 
belonging to experimental group-T ? which were given a positive 
induction of expoctations,did not vary significantly from 
the neglectees of control group with regard to their adjusted 
SMS mean score,However s a significant difference was obtained 
between neglectees of control group and experimental group-II. 
The adjusted mean 'SMS score of the neglectees of control 

group was found to be sinificantly high.It is evident frum 
this finding that negative induction of teacher expectations 
"about the SMS of neglectees facilitates a decrement in the 
mean SMS score.Comparison of the adjusted mean SMS scores of 
neglectees of positive induction group (Exp-I) with the 

neglectees of negative induction group(Exp-II)also provided 
significant results.lt showed that negative expectation 
treatment about the social status of neglectees is significant 
in lowering their■SMS.The overall finding seems to suggest 
that in the case of neglectees ? negative expectation treat¬ 
ment is more crucial than the positive expectation treatment. 
This may be due to the fact that negative induction is more 
realistic than positive induction m the case of negl 
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When neglectees are under consideration,teachers are more 
likely to accept negative induction than the positive induct¬ 
ion for students whom they themselves observe as socially 

inefficient. 

The effect of positive and negative induction 
of teacher expectations on the SMS of neglectees was also 
analysed in relation to their sex.Male and female neglectees < 
within each experimental group were identified and compared. 

The AI'iOVA revealed that various groups do not differ signifi¬ 
cantly at pretest and post test stage(Table-2^).This similarity 
among the six groups was also confirmed by the ANACOVA 
’(Table-25). 

TABLE-24 

A NQVA f or jarejtest and B? states t__S MS. scores of 
Male, and Female Neglect eVs * ' ' ~.- ■ - ' -- 


'Source of 
variation 

df * 

SSx 

SSy 

7isx' 

MSy 

Fx Fy 

Among Means 

--- 

4.19 

“59-Vo' 

O .84 

"Vl/OT 


Within 

Groups 

114 

77.68 

779.82 

0.68 

6 .84 

1 .24 1 n-z 

NS 1 * V 

(°.°5)( 0 ^ 05 ) 


Total " ' 1*1 9 "BY. 07 "830.92' 


TABLE-25 

ANACOVA. for SMS scor es, o f Male and. Female N egl ectees 


Source of df * " 

variation _ SSx SSy SS xy SS.v'x MSy’x . SDy.’x F 

Among MeVnV 5 ’ '4Y1 9~Yf9/fo’ 4.29 57.64 11.53 

2 . & 1.68 

Within Groups 113 77,68 779.82 12.81 777.71 6.88 NS 

(0.05) 

Total “T1T~5T^7"'835792 "TtTTcT ~ 
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The grade in which negj.ecteas of various experim- 

found 

ental groups were studying, wa§/ to be intereacting with the 
effect of positive and negative induction of teacher expectat- 
inns on their SMS.ANOVa carried out on the pretest and post 
test SMS score,s (Table-26) revealed that there was no signifi¬ 
cant difference among the various groups of neglectees at 
pretest stage,while at post teat differences emerged.ANACOVA 
(Table-27) 'has also given similar results. 

TABLE-26 

ANOVA f or pretesjr and_ppost_test £>piS .cpre.s_o.f. F ourth 
and Fi fth gra de , Negle cte es. 


Source of 
varia_.ti.p_n _ 


SSx 

SSy 

MSx 

MSy Fx 

Fy 

Among Means 

”'T" 


“10T.9V 

"O. 53 " 

ffl.39' 0 ""~ 


Within 

Groups 

114 

79.24 

736.98 

0.70 

0.76 
646 NS 
(005) 

3.16 

S 

(0.05) 

Total" * 

Tf9 

"*■' 87787'" 

“'838792' 





. TABLE-27 

ANACOVA for SMS scores of..Four^th_and.-EL:Ct2L-.Qra.de 
Negle ct ee s. 


Source of df SSx SSy SSxy SSy'x MSy’xSl^x F 

variat ion. ___ . ___ ——-------— — . 

Among Means 5 2.63 101.94 3-03 100.59 20.12 


Within 

Groups 

Total 


JJ1.71.24. 

118 81.87 


736.M J I-,2.7, 

838.92 17.10 


_„.Z347Z.6. 


2.55 3.10 

,S 

6.5,0 , _'Cfi*P5) 


Compulation of adjusted post test mean SMS scores 

/carried out frri- Mp _ 

for the various groups of Neglectees was/ 

28)and these mean's were compared with each other (Table-29). 
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S.N° r 

TTControl group-3th gradeT~ 2 T 
(CG-5) 

2 . Control Group-4th grade 1 9 
(CG~4) 

3 . Experxmental-I,5th. grade22 
(Exp-I,5) 

4. Experimental-I,4th gradel 8 
(Exp-I,4) 

5. Experimental-^ 5thgrade22 
(Exp-II,5) 

6. Experimental-H s 4th grade 1 8 

_ (Exp _- 1 Xa A) _-__ 

Total 120 


Fourth 


Mx 

1706“ 

My 

“5“.05" 

My 1 x 
5 . 08 (m 1 ) 

2.16 

5.21 

5. 19 (m 2 ) 

2.23 

3.68 

3.65(m3) 

2.11 

4.50 

4 . 49 ( 1114 ) 

2.00 

4.41 

4.42(m5) 

1.83 

2.34 

2.37(m6) 


2763 


TABLE-28 

hdju.S,4.?.4. Ppst_ testjuean _SMS scores of tne 
and Fi fth Grde Negl.ee tW4a. * ‘ 

GROUPS'. N 


S ignl flcance of. 
jjfeans. pXiourth 

jComparison 


TABLE- 2 9 

D iff erence between Adjusted Post__te_st 
and. _Fif tb,_Gr.ado. Neg.lec.tee.s 


SMS 


SED' 


0.82 

0.82 

0.82 


CCV5-CG, 4Tm1 -m2 f"' 

CG, 5-Exp-1,5 (ml-m3) 

, CG,5-Exp-I,4(m1-m4) 

CG,5-Exp-II,5(m1-m5) 0.82 
CG,5-Exp-II,4(ral-m 6 ) 0.82 
CG s 4-Exp-I,5(m2-m3) 0.82 

CG,4-Exp-I,4(m2-in4) 0.82 

CG,4“Exp“II,5(m2-m5) 0.82 
CG,4-Exp-II,4(m2-m6) 0.82 
Exp-I, 5-Exp-1,4(i v i3-m4)0.82 
Exp-I, 5-Exp-II,5 (m3-m5$0.82 
Exp-1,5-Exp-IE4(m3-m6) 0.82 
Exp-I,4-Exp-145(m4-u5) 0.82 
Exp-I, 4-ap-H 4 (pt+-m6 ) 0.82 
Exp-I^-Exp-K44(m5-wS) 0.82 


i-_ 


Sign!fican 
difference 

. _pt,0.* 05. .. 0., 


1 . Gc 
1.62 
1 .62 
1.62 
1.62 
1 , 62 
1 .62 
1 .62 
1.62 
1 .62 
1.62 
1 .62 
1.62 
1 .62 
1.62 


2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 


5 ml 4 m 2 


ml 

ml 

ml 

ml 


m3 

ra4 

m5 

m6 


t fDirectionpiffiroed 
Jof'diff. Jmsm 
01 S _ giff. 

0.1 1 
1 .43 
0.59 
0.66 
2.71 
1.54 
0.70 
0.77 
2.82 
0.84 
0.77 
1 .28 
0.07 
2.12 
2.05 


m 2 > m 3 


m4 

m5 

m6 


m 2 ‘ 
m 2 
m 2 ^ 

m3< m4 
m3 < m5 
m 3 > m 6 
m4 > m5 
m4 > m6 
m5 j m6 


pig.! 

1 i 

. . ->X- -* T 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

N ^°?°1 ) 

NS 

NS 

S(C.0l) 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
Sfl005) 
S(0.05) 


It is evident from Table-29 that positive 


induction of teacher expectations about the social status of 
fourth and fifth grade neglectees does not brings in a 
significant improvement in their SMS than the fourth and 
fifth grade neglectees of control group,where no induction 
of teacher expectations was done.In contrast, data 
revealed that negative induction of teacher expectations 
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was more effective m bringing a change in the SMS of fourth 
grade neglectees.Non-significant difference that existed 

between tie adjusted, mean SMS scores of Control group—grade— 3s 

II 

experimental group-I—grade-3 and experimental group/grade-3 
suggested that fifth grade neglectees are relatively 
insensitive to the expectations expessed by their teachers. 

On the other hand a it has been pointed out by the analysis 
that negative induction of expectations brings in a signifi¬ 
cant decrease in the moan SMS of fourth grade neglectees as 
compared to fifth grade neglectees of experimental group-II. 
Sensitiveness to teacher expectations was also revealed by 
the comparison of neglectees of experimental group-I-grade-4 
and experimental group-II-grade-4.The moan SMS score of 
positive expectation treatment group was found to be higher 
m this case,which is mainly due to the fact that neglectees 
of negative expectation group have shown a decrease in their 
SMS. 

Succeptibility of fourth grade neglectees to 
the influence of negative teacher expectations seems to 
be mainly due to the congruence between teachers *■ natural 
expectations and the expectations induced experimentally. 
Neglectees of fourth grade are more influenced by expectations 
probably due to their more dependence for approval and dis¬ 
approval on their teachers. 

The effoct of positive and negative induction v 

of expectations on neglectec-s* SMS was also analysed in 
relation to the age of children,ANOVA carried out for compa¬ 
ring the pretest and post' test scores of the six groups 
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revealed that at pretest stage,groups were similar(Table- 30 )„ 
However, post test F-ratio was significant at 0.05 level .of 
significance, revealing the differing influence of positive 
and negative expectations on high and low age neglectees 
of the three expert ,iontal groups.AN4C0VA carried out with 
these data also supported this conclusion,as the F-ratio 
for adjusted post test SMS means was also significant (Tab¬ 
le-31 ) - 

TABLE-3 Q SMS 

ANQ VA for.. pro b e st and, pop t test/sc o res of Neglectees 
of High and^.ljow, age gr oups 


Source of 
variation 

df 

SSx 

SSy 

MSx 

May Fx 

Among Means 

5 

2 . 63 

101.94 

0.53 

20.39 

Within 

Groups 

1 1 4 

79.24 

736.90 

O .70 

0.76 
6.46 NS 

Total 

1 1 9 

81 .87 

838.92 


— —a,.(.P.-P5JL 




3.16 

S 


TABLE-31 

AN A (JO V A for Post tea.t. .scores rfor, .Negl.ep t_ee,s. of 
High and _L.°_w age groups ’ ' ' _J 


Source of df 

varia tion __, 

Among Means 5 

Within 

Groups 1 1 3 

Total’ ’ ’ ’ "TVS 


SSx ’ SSy’ “s Sxy" SSy' x I-ia'y ''x ’SDy '5T F 


■27*63' ‘ IOf.94 “3.03 T00759 2’0.12 


79,?-4 

8T.07 


736.98 13.27 734.76 

833792“ 1T.T0^835~3T 


2.55 310 

C S 

( 0 . 05 ) 


Table -32 presents adjusted post test mean SMS 
scores of high and low age neglectees belonging to.the three 
experimental groups. 









TAHLE-32 a 

iksUEpst “test_SMS_ means of_ the Neglectees of 

Hi£4h htnA Low . Age. Groups ~ * ■ . 


S‘.No. Groups .. N 

TTCon’trol Group-High Age ’ ?V 

2. Co( GG-I-IA) 

2 . Control Group-Low Ago 19 

(CG-LA) 

3, Experimental Group-I-High /'■ge23 

(Exp-I-HA) 

4 . Experimental Group-I-Low Ago 17 

(Exp-I-LA) 

5, Experimeu talGroup-II-High Age25 

(Exp-II-HA) 

6 . Experilaen talGroup-II-Low Age 15 
(Exp-II-LA) 

Tot'ali " .~ ~ .. " TlO 


Mx 

My ‘ 

My 1 x 

1 .86 

"‘5.33 

5 . 3 6 (:nT) 

2.16 

4.89 

4.87(m2) 

2.22 

4.87 

4.84(m3) 

2.12 

2.94 

2.93(m4) 

1 .72 

3.32 

3.37(m5) 

2.27 

o 

CO 

a 

r-O 

3.76(m6) 


2.04 


It is evident from Table-32athat highest post¬ 
test moan was associated with control group-high age,Control 
group-low age and experimental group-I-high age,High and low 
age groups of neglectees belonging to experimental group-II 
registered an average level of post test SMS means.The lowest 
SMS mean was found to be associated with the neglectees of 
low age group belonging to experimental group-I.It could be 
infer-ed from these post test means that positive induction 
of teacher expectations,associated with high age neglectees, 
facilitates an improvement in their SMS,Further,it also 
becomes evident that no expectation treatment to the neglec¬ 
tees of both high and ■ :low age also facilitates an improve- 

r 

ment in their SMS . When adjusted post test SMS means of the 
various groups were compared statistically,important findings 
came forth; . Table~32b shows the results obtained through 


this comparison. 
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_ TABLE-3 2b 

Significance of difference between adjusted Post test 
SMS means of Neglectees of High and Low 3ge groups.. 


Pomparison 


i 

i 

i 

s 

__ 1 „ 


SED ; Significant !I)irection'pb served; Sig.S 


CG-HA-- CG--LA( ra 1 -m2) 
CG-IIA--E&P--I. HA(ra1 -m3 ) 

C G- HA--Exp-1.LA(m1-m4) 
CG- HA- - E'xp-1IJH A (n 1 ~m5) 

C G- HA- - Exp-11«L A (m 1 -mb) 
CG-LA—Exp-I.11A(m2~m3 ) 
CG-LA--Exp-I .LA(u2-nU| ) 
CG-LA— Exp * I ILIA (m2-m5 ) 
CG-LA--Exp-1 LHA( ui2~m6 ) 
Exp- LHA-Exp- I.LA( n3-m4 ) 
Exp- IJ-iA--Exp- IlilA(ui3-M5) 
Exp - LHA—Ex p ■- TL L A (m3- m 6) 
Exp- LLA-Ex p-II. HA (m/.f-o5) 
Exp-IX A— ibcp-H .LA ( r it-iuQ 
Exp-ILHA—Exp-ILLA (M5 -m© 



5 value 

a. t 

_jof mean 

Sdiffere-J ! 

0.82 

] P..-P5 

1 .62 

b.oi 

2.15 

jdifferenc<£ nee. 
ml > m 2 0.49 

- ! 'ws J 

0.77 

1.52 

2.02 

ml 2 

m3 

0.52 

NS 

0.84 

1,66 

2,20 

ml > 

m4 

2.43 

S(0.01) 

0.7? 

1 .52 

2.02 

ml > 

m5 

1.99 

S(0.05) 

0.90 

1 .78 

2.36 

ml 

m 6 

l .60 

NS 

0.77 

1 .52 

2.02 

m 2 > 

m3 

0.03 

NS 

0 . gif 

•i f ' 

1 . o o 

2 „ 20 

m 2 > 

m4 

1 .94 

3(0.05) 

0.77 

1 -5c 

2.02 

m 2 -y 

u5 

1 .50 

NS 

0.90 

1 .78 

2.36 

m 2 

m 6 

1,11 

NS 

0.82 

1 ,62 

2.15 

,i3 

m4 

1 .91 

S(0.05) 

0.72 

1 .43 

1 .89 

m3 

m5 

1 .47 

■ S( 0 . 05 ) 

0.84 

1 .66 

2.20 

m3 > 

m 6 

1 .08 

NS 

0.82 

1 .62 

2.15 

m4 < 

m5 

0.44 

NS 

0.92 

1 .82 

2.41 

m4 <- 

in 6 

0.83 

‘ NS 

0.04 

1 .66 

2.20 

m5 ^ 

m 6 

0.39 

NS 


The comparisons revealed that there was a 
significant difference between the mean SMS scores of Neglec¬ 
tees belonging to control group-high age and experimental , 
group-I-low age.Mean score of the i'ecrVd group was than 

that of the f-jrit .It shows that no expectation treatment to 
the high age neglectees is more condusive in bringing a 
change in their SMS than a positive expectation treatment to 
low age neglectees.The non-significant difference between 
neglectees of high age-control group and high age-experiment¬ 
al group-I;and a significant difference between the neglect-" 
ees of experimental group-I-high ago and experimental group-I- 
low age also revealed that in the case of positive induction 
or no induction, it is the higher age group of neglectees who 

is higher on post test SMS score. Further, non-significant 

difference between post test SMS scores of control group- 
high age and control group-low age,and experimental group-I- 
high age and control gpoup-low age s points out that nq indue- 
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tion treatment facilitates an equal SMS among neglectees, 
which is higher than the SMS of neglectees belonging to 
experimental group-I-low age.These findings bring^forth 
an important aspect of expectancy phenomenon and points out 
that no induction of teacher expectations about the social 
status of neglectees belonging to both high and low age groups 
is most cendusive to facilitate an improvement m their SMS. 
Further,it also becomes evident that positive expectations 
towards the neglectees of high age is equally conclusive for 
improvement in SMS.Neglectees of low age-group do not seem to 
be benifitted by ' positive expectations expressed by their 
teachers, 

Table-3Hbalso revealed that there was a signifi¬ 
cant difference between adjusted post test SMS means of the 
neglectees of control group-high age and experimental group-II- 
high age.It also becomes evident that though the difference 
between SMS scores of neglectees of the control group-high 
age and. experimental group--II-low age, and control group-low 
age and experimental group-II-higii age and low age were not 
significant statistically,a tendency to attain statistical 
significance was present.In all these comparisons,it were . 
the neglectees of the two control groups who scored higher 
post test SMS means.Interpreting this finding in the light of 
the non-significant difference obtained between the adjusted 
post test mean scores of experimental group-II-high age and 
expqnmen-taLgroup-II-low age,it could be stated that negative 
expectations held by the teachers of experimental group-II . 
effective in bringing an expectation-congruent change 

A ' ■ > 


were 
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in the SMS of both high and low age neglectees.In general, 

it could be stated that while positive expectations are effec¬ 
tive m the case of high age neglectees only,negative expecta¬ 
tions are more crucial for both the age groups of neglectees. 

The effect of positive and negative induction 
of teacher expectations on the SMS of neglectees was also 
analysed in relation to their achievement status.Neglectees 
of each of tho three experimental groups were categorised on 
the basis of their achievement in to high and low achievement 
groups.lt was found that high achievers were relatively .less 
frequent in experimental group-! and II, and were not at all 
present inthe control group,Thus,there were only five groups 
of neglectees whoes SMS scores were analysed through ANOVA 
and ANACOVA .The analysis,however,yielded non-significant 
F-ratios,showing that achievement .status of neglectees does 
not interacts with the effect of positive and negative induc¬ 
tion on SMS.Table-33 & 34 present the results obtained through 
ANOVA and ANACOVA respectively. 

TABLE-33 

ANOV A. for..Pret.est, and Pojst__te_st J3MS. scores._o f ...High^ and.,l-ow 
. Ach i o vein o n t Negle c tees 


Source of df 

variation. _. 

Among Means 4 

Within 

groups 11 5 

Total 1 1 9 


‘ SSx SSy 

~5VS3 63 . 2 T 

78.24 775.71 
81 .87 838,92 


MSx ' 

MSy 

Fx 

'Fy 

o:yr 

"i’5.To" 


- ■ 



1.34 

2.34 



NS 

NS 

0.68 

6.75 

( 0 . 05)(0 

.05)) 


i 
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TABLE-34 

ANA.CQVA for. SMS._3.cor.es of H igh and. Low Ac 
Nejj^bec t e c_s^ ' 




Source of 
variation 

df 

SSx 

SSy * 

SSxy SSy'x” 


Among Means 

Within 


3 .63 

'"" 63 T 2 T 

“5.42 65.02 1- 

2.61 ~zJ+T~ 

Groups 

114 

78.24 

775.71 

20.52 770.33 6.76 

NS 

(0.05) 

Total 

TOT 

" 31'. 87" 

838.92 

T7Vl0@5.35 

*■ — r ■ ■ ■ ~ * 41 


2,0. TEACHER EXPECTATIONS. AND. SO Cl ■'L HECjCFTTVMESS. STATUS.(J3_RS) 
OF^POPUJiARS^^l:0 NEGLECTSES.: 


While SMS of an individual refers to the 

number of choices received by him on a fixed criteria-fixed 

choice sociometric questionnaire,social receptiveness status 

(SRS)f score of the individual refers to the number of group 

members giving their choices to him.Thus,SRS of an individual 

represents a different aspect of group mechanism and social 

actiom.lt can be hypothesised that positive and negative 

expectations of the teacher bring a significant change in the 

individual's SRS.Data of the present study were analysed in 

this context and important findings were obtained in relation 

to both populars and neglectees.Table-35 and 36 present *. , 

results obtained through ANOVA and ANACOVA carried out in 

relation to the effect of positive and negative induction 

of teacher expectations on the SRS of populars. 

ANO VA for Pretest and _PosB§R S. .scores_ o.f. pojpul.ars 


Among Means 2 40.0? "38-60 20.0 4 19-30 

IjS® 117 1868.721287.73 Ij^JJ-OI^ 
Total""' TlT‘f908".79l32C33 “ 


Fx" ~ *'" ' ~"~Fy 

T.25~~ V."75 

NS(0.05) NS(0..05) 
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T ABLE-3 6 

iJlLu-QQTtj, for SUB Saras r,f 


o~ uln rs 


Source of df SSx SSy '""sSk y“' SSy'x 

variation. .. 

Among Means 2 40.07 38.60 ’ ^'39^31' “79.04 ' 
Within 

Groups 11 6 1868.72128? .72 818.93 928.85 


Total 1 1 8 190 8 ,?9 13 26.324779.62 1007,89 


‘ MSy 'x SD^x F 

39.52 ' 

2.® 4-93 
8.01 S(QO|) 


It is evident from Table-35 that at pretest stage, 

conditions 

populars belonging to the three experimental/ -were 

more or less similar in their SRS.F-ratio calculated for 
unadjusted post test SRS scores of populars was also non¬ 
significant at 0.05 level,which shows that there were no 
apparent differences among these experimental groups.However, 
when adjusted post tost SRS mean scores were analysed through 
ANACOVA,F-ratio was found to he significant(Table-36).Adjust- 

ed post test SRS means of populars of the three experimental 

/ 

groups were computed (Table-3?) and compared with each 
other for the significance of difference(Table-38)• 


TABLE-37 

Adjusted a ost test SRS Moans of o.ulars 


S'.No..Groups' N Mx ‘ ‘ ' My . 

\ 

TVContrbil Group(CG) 40 11.78 9.13 

2, Experimental Group-I(Exp-1) 40 10.53 10.28 

3. Experimental Group-II(Exp-1040 10.53 10,33 

? 

Total 1-20 ] 0.9& 


My 1 x 

‘ 8.77('mTT 

10 .45(m2) 
10.57(m3) 
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TaBLE-38 

^iff^ron^ce betwseji. Adjusted SRS Post tes^ 
Means of P opulars ' ... . 

Cj Comparisons , SED (Sifa.ifica.nt ^Direction of ,Observed !Sig.| 

| , 5 ^iiLfercjico_atj/\djustedMean Mean diffL { 

j_...._i __P.sP5.._J0.p.1__ vtiff_« _j _ J 

CG- Pxp-I(mVn2) 0.68 1.35 1.76 ml i m2 1.60 3(0.05) 

CG— i!xp-IlCtHl~m3)O,60 1.35 1.78 ml <. m3 1.80 30,01) 

Exp-1'— Exp-11 0.68 1.35 1.78 u2/ m3 0.18 NS 

Cu2-m3) ^ 

It is evident from Table-3? that adjusted post 

test moan was lowest in the case of populars of control 

group,where no induction of tea.cher expectations was carried 

out. Table-38 shows that post test mean SRS score of populars 

belonging to experimental group-I and II were significantly 

higher than the adjusted SPS mean score of control group. 

When populars of experimental group..-I and II were compared 

in relation to their adjusted post test SRS mean,non-sign!fi- 

cant difference was obtained.These findings reveal that both 

positive and .negative induction , of teacher expectations 

an 

are equally effective in bringing/ improvement in the SRS 
of populars.In this connection,it could he stated that it is 
not the quality of Induction provided to the teachers which 
is important s taut the mere occurrence of it is significant. 
Induction of teacher expectations may be assumed to make 
nteachers aware of the need to bring in e,n improvement 

in the social receptiveness of populars. 

The effect of teacher expectationr induction 
on populars' SRS was also analysed in relation to their sex. 
ANOVACTable-39) suggested that the six groups of populars 

* t 

differed significantly both at pretest and post test stage 
(F-ratio significant).On further analysis,it was found that 
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was not 

significant post test F-ratio /'„ uerely due to the differen¬ 
ces present at pretest stage,On the other hand 3 it was revea¬ 
led that significant differences really existed among the 
adjusted post test weans,Table -40 presents the results obtai¬ 
ned through ANACOVA. 


TABLE-39 

AliQVA. for JMcetost, an,cM?ost test SRS scores of Male and 
Fema le. Populars_ 1 - . • ‘ 

Source .of df SSx ' "SSy ~ ' MSx i-iSy ~Fx Fy“ 


variation _ _ ... 

Among Means 5 276.60 1462?' 53.32 ‘ 2*9.26' 

Within 3.86 2.83 

Groups 114 1632.19 118005 14.32 10.35 S S 

__.... __. ...(0.01 )(0.0,53 

Total 119 1908.79 1326.22 


TABLE-40 

ANA COVA. for SRS^jscorejs of Male_ 


,and_ Fe mal e. JPopulars 


Source of df SSx SSy SSxy SSy'x MSy'x SDy 1 x F 
variation 

Among Means 5 276i5o' 1*46 29 93.93 11 r op 18 1 

^ 2^81 2.94 

Within S 

Groups 113 1 632.19 11 80.03 685.69 891 .97 7.89 (ai05) 

Total "Tf8'“lW8 7^'6^3T77~5.6*2* “ 

Ill Table-41 and 42 the adjusted post test SRS 
moans of male and female populars belonging to the three 


experimental groups are compared. 


TABLE-41 

Adjusted Po st test SRS M eans of Male an d F emale. _Ppjmlars. 


S.No. Groups N 

1. Control Group-Male(CG,M) 21 

2. Control Group-Female( CG S l) 19 

3. Experimental! , Male(ExpI^D 28 

4. Experimental-Infernal e (Exp-Ijf) 1 2 

5. Experimental-UjyELe(Exp-II, M) 20 

6. Experimental-H s Kraale(Exp-II$20 

Total “ T20 


‘ Mx " ~ My 

To .‘67 8,86 

13.00 9.42 

11.18 11.14 

9,17 8*25 

8.60 9.45 

12,45 1 1 ’,3° 
10.06) 


‘ My 1 x 

"8/94(ml ) 
8.52(m2) 
11.01(m3) 
8,96(m4) 
10.40(m5) 
10.63(m6) 
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TABLE-42 

S‘r C *^ ,C TM f T" f ‘ f f 0 “ C ® between Adjusted Post test 
SE.S ,y.enns^ jd _1 MeiIg and_ .Ferial o Popu.le.ns 


'Comparison 


JSEli 


i ‘ 

CG~,M-'CGfF(ml -m2 )' ' ' 0 .92 
CGjM-Exp-1 5 M( 11 1 -m3) 0.86 
CG , M-Exp-1s F(m 1 -m4) 1 .03 
CGjH-Exp-II ,M(m1 -iu5)0.92 
CG,M-Exp-II 5 F(m1 -ni6)0.92 
CG,F-Exp“I,M(m2-m3) 0.86 
CG,F-Exp-I,F(m2-m4) 1 .03 
CGj F- Exp-11 ,,M(m2-m5)0.92 
CG 3 F- Exp-11 3 F(m2-qi6)0,92 
Exp- LM- Exp-I,F (m3 -m4) 0.9 9 
Exp-1 5 M- Exp3L,M(ia3 ~m5 ) 0.0 6 
Exp-1'0- Exp-11, F (m3-oQ 0.86 
Exp-LF-ExpEEjM (m4-m5)1 .03 
Exp-1, E-Ex o -HjFC m4-m6) 1 . 03 
Exp- IIjM-EMp-XC, F(m5-m6 )0.92 


Significant 

{Direction 

{Observed; Gig.? 

differ 

uiiccsoti of adjus- 

-tiean diff ' 

c 

0 

ks . 

jO. 0] 

; ted mean 

i 

J S 

J - _ 


! diff. 


f I 

1 .82 

2.41 

ml > m2 

0.42 

NS 

1 .?0 

2.25 

ul 1 C. Lil 3 

2.07 

s(o .05) 

2.04 

2.70 

ml < m4 

0.02 

NS 

1 ,02 

2.41 

ml < m5 

1.46 

NS 

1 .82 

2.41 

ml <j m6 

1 .69 

NS 

1 .70 

2.25 

m 2 < m3 

2.49 

SCO. 01 ) 

2.04 

2.70 

m2 ,<. m4 

0.44 

NS 

1 .82 

2.41 

m 2 -*■ m 5 

1 .80 

3 ( 0 . 05 ) 

1 .02 

2.41 

m 2 < m 6 

2.11 

SCO.05) 

1.96 

2.59 

m3 > r .14 

2.05 

SCO.05) 

1 .70 

2.25 

m 3 > n 5 

0.61 

NS 

1 .70 

2.23 

m 3 > m 6 

0.30 

NS 

2.04 

2.70 

m 4 4 m 5 

1 .44 

NS 

2.04 

2.70 

ni 4 <T m 6 

l .67 

NS 

1 ,82 

2.41 

m 5 4 . m 6 

0.23 

NS 


It is evident from Table-42 that there waa 
a non-significant difference in the post tost SRS scores 
of Male and Female popupars belonging to the control group 
and experimental group-II,Significant difference was,however, 
obtained in the case of experimental group-I,where it was 
found that male populars had a significantly higher mean 
SRS score than their female counterparts.This finding reveals 
that positive induction of teachur expectations is effective 
in bringing an improvement in the SRS of male populars,while 
no such effect is associated with the negative induction of 
teacher expectations. 

That male populars of positive induction group 
are positively influenced by teachers' expectations,hasalso 
b,een brought out by the 'data.It was found that there was a 
significant difference between the adjusted mean SRS scores 
of male populars of experimental group-X and control group, 
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female populars control group and male populars of e 3 qpe- 
rimental group—I,and male populars of experimental group! 
and female populars of experimental group-I.The difference 
in all these comparisons was m favor of male populars of 
positive induction group.The data also revealed that male 
and female populars of experimental group-II did not differ 
significantly from male populars of exporimental group-I 5 
showing that while positive induction was effective in 
bringing an improvement in the case of male populars only, 
negative induction of expectations brings an equal improve¬ 
ment m the populars of both the sex-groups.The comparisons 
of male and female populars of experimental group-II with 
the male and female populars of control group also indica¬ 
ted towards this fact. 'Thus,on the whole,it becomes evident 
that there is an interaction between the sex of the populars 
and typo of induction of teacher expectations m relation 
to the effect on populars 1 SRS, 

Grade has also been considered as a significant 
variable in relation to the effect of positive and negative 
teacher expectations on the 8IIS of populars.lt has been 
revealed by the data, of present study that grade interacts 

significantly in this context ('Table-43 h 44). 

TABLE-43 ^ _ .. , 

AITOVA fo r P retest, .and Post. test,. SJ1S. scores, .of Fourth, and. 

F ift h .G r ade. P opular s ' ■ 

Source of df SSx SSy MSx MSy ix Fy 


varia tion _____ _ , ____ 

Mafii*" - ^ 50.97 91 .47 

WithinGroups 114 1 057 .82 1234-85 

Total TT9 4 908779 1326432 


10.19 l" 8 ’*" 2 9 o.63 1.69 

16 - 30__ 1° i 83 _( of p^)4 p^o 
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test /T/VBLE--44 

t-AI .Pp^.t^/SitS ic.e.rn s_o F Fourth ^and Fifth Grade Poioulars 


Source of df 
variati_on 
Among I leans 5 


41 ji 


SSy SSr.j SSy'x““ MSy'x SDy'x ' F 


-50.9V 9f .47“ ~'l'S’.75”i 14?V 22794 


WitMnGroup 3 ll 3 1857 - 821234.05 796 . 37093.43 7.91 

Total “ ‘' ~1 T 8 “’l 90';“.?95326732 779 .62 . 


2.81 2.90 

S 

CD.05) 


The adjusted post test 9PS mean scores of 

populars falling into the six experimental groups(Table-45) 

expoalations 

reveal that positive teacher/ ' "bring in a 

considerable improvement m the SIRS of fifth grade populars 
(Table-46).The significant difference between the populars of 
control group»5th grade and experimental group-I-5tli grade, 
and experimetal group-I~5th grade and control group-5th 
grade support the above finding.The data also suggest that 
negative induction of teacher expectations also brings in 
a significant improvement in the SIRS of 5th and 4th grade 
populars9which is more or less equal to the improvement 
experienced by the populars of experimental group-I-5th 
grade.lt is interesting to find that 4th grade populars 
belonging to positive induction group were more or less 
similar to the 5th and 4th grade populars of control group. 

It is possible that the effect of no' induction or positive 
induction on 4th grade populars is insignificant as compared 
to the effect of negative expectations ons on their SRS, 


/ 
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TABLE-if 5 

Adjust® 4 . jESA 4 SRS means of 

Fi’fjdi . _Grades. "" ' ‘ 

S;NoT Groups ’ ‘ ~ "]vf ' * 

K Control Group- 5 tlf gredY ‘ *22 
(CG- 5 ) 

2 , Control Group-lfth grade 18 

(CCL- 4 ) 

3. Exp crimen tall-5th grade 81 

(Exp-I-5) 

Jj., Experiraejital-I-- 4 tL grade 1 9 

(Exp-I-5) 

5 . Experimental-JI~ 5 ih grade 21 

(Exp-I 1 - 5 ) 

6 * Expe rim ental-J 1 -4 th grad e 1 9 

(Exp-II-4) 

ToVal"" ~~ 120" 


Populia ra of F ourth and 


MX 

My " 

My 1 x " 

11 .73 

G.68~ 

8.53(ml) 

11.83 

9.67 

9.30(m2) 

11 .05 

n 119 

11.15(m3) 

10.05 

9.26 

9-65 (m4) 

IO.38 

10.00 

10.25 (ra5) 

10.68 

10.79 

10.91 (m6) 

1 6T96 

- - - - - — 

- - -— . 


TABLE-46. 

Sign ificance o.f Differencegbetveen Adjusted SES 
P ost test Means.PX.Ppmilars. of Fourth and Fifth 
Grades "* ' .. 


Comparison j SED jSignificent JDirectionpbserved JSigJ. 

! J Jdif Terence Jof adjustj-mean j | 


« 

i 

5 jat0.05j O.Oljed mean 

\ diff. 

1 1 

1 ! 

F 

1 3 

V . - __ 

7 

i . - . 

(cliff. 

1 _. . 

i 

J I __ - . 

J ' 

CG-5— CG-4(m1 -m 2 ) 

0.93 

1 . 8 i| 

8.44 

ml <r 

m 2 

0.95 

NS 

CG“5--Exp-I-5(m1-m3) 

0.90 

1 .78 

2.36 

ml < 

m3 

2.80 

SCO,01 ) 

GrG“5--Exp-I4 (ml - 114 ) 

0.90 

1 .78 

2.36 

ml < 

m4 

1 .30 

NS 

CG-5--Exp-II-5(m1 -m5$) 

0.90 

1 .78 

2.36 

ml 

m5 

1 .90 

s(o. 05 ) 

CG-5—Exp-11(ml -ru 6 ) 

0.90 

1 .70 

2.36 

ml < 

m 6 

2.56 

sco .01 ) 

CG-4-~Exp~I-5(m2-m3) 

0.93 

1 .84 

2.44 

m 2 < 

m3 

1 .85 

SCO.05) 

CG-4—Exp- I"4(m2-/n4) 

0.93 

1 .84 

2.44 

m2 

m4 

0.35 

NS 

CG-4--Exp-II-5(m2“m5) 

0.93 

1 .84 

2.44 

m 2 < 

m5 

0.95 

NS 

CG-4—Exp-II-t (m 2 -m 6 ) 

0.93 

1 . 84 

2.1)4 

m 2 2 

m 6 

1 .61 

NS 

Exp-I-5--Exp-I-4(w i 3~m4)0.90 

1 .78 

2.36 

m3 '' 

m4 

1.50 

NS 

Exp-1-5—Exp-II-5 (m>m5 )© . 90 

1 ,78 

2.36 

m3 > 

m5 

0.90 

NS 

Exp“I-5-“-Exp“II-4(ffl3-m6 )0 . §0 

1 .70 

2.36 

m3 1 

m 6 

£.24 

NS 

Exp-I“4--Exp-II-5Cm4-ro5)0.90 

1 .76 

2.36 

m4 2 

m5 

0.60 

NS 

Exp-I“ 4 ““-Exp-II r - 4 (m 4 ~m 6 )0 . 90 

1.78 

2.36 

m4 < 

m 6 

1 .26 

NS 

Exp- II-5-—Exp-H -ij(m5”m6 )0 . 90 

1 .78 

2.36 

m5 > 

m 6 

0.66 

NS 

L ■. _ __, ^ *. 

- - . -u. 

- . 

-■-— * • 

— — 


—--— 

- - 


Age and grade variables are associated with 
each other to a large extent.lt is likely that results 
obtained, in rciction tc the effect of teacher expectations 
on SRS of populars belonging to fearth and fifth grades 
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will 7e associated in relation to the age variable, TabJle-47 
and 48 reveal that post teat scores of populars belonging to 
the high and low age groups of three experimental conditi¬ 

ons differ significantly, 

TABLE-47 SRS 

ANOVA. fo r pretest a nd jao s t jtest/scores. of.Jaigh and low 
age Popular s ’ ‘ 

Source of df SSx SSy Ms sc MSy Ex Fy 

variation _ _ 1. ._ . _ _ ___ 

Among Means 5 1 14.83 VS'cH 25 ~ "2279736705 

1.46 3-59 

Within groups 114 1793-96 1146.0? 15.7410.05 S 

Y __ (0.01) 

Total‘ “ 119 1908.79 1326.32 


TABLE-48 

AHAf OVA for S RS s core s o f High and Low Age.(Populars 


Source of df SSx SSy 

varia tion ___ „ ._...„„ . ■._ 

Among, Means 5 114,83 180.25 53-15 156.01 31-20 


Within group 
Total 


SSxy ‘ SSy r x “ MSy 1 x ~SDy" 1 x’ F 

2.75 4.14 


S 113 1793-96 1146.07 726.47 851.88 .7.54 

TTaTi 9087?“9~i 325752“779762 


s 

( 0.01 ) 


When post test mean scores of the six groups 
of experimental subjects were adjusted through ANACOVA,it 
was found that positive and negative 1 induction of teacher 
expectations has an equal effect on SRS of populars belonging 
to the high age group(Table -49 und 50 ).Subjects belonging 
to these two experimental groups were significantly higher 
than the subjects belonging to high age-control group.This 
shows that induction of teacher expectations,irrespective of 
its quality s determines to a-large extent the high-age populars* 
SRS.A significant difference was also obtained m relation 
to the SRS of high age populars belonging to experimental 
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table-49 

Adju sted. Posjt__test SRS Means of High and Low Age 
P o~pu lars_ 


S.No. _ Groups N~ 

•Ccontrol Group-High Age*("CG-HA)~ ' 1 Q“" 

Z. Control Group-Low Age (CG-LA) 22 
3 ". Experimen tal group-T , High Age 1 9 

(Exp-I,HA) 

A,Experimentyl-1,Low Age(Exp-1,LA)21 
5 ! Experiinentai-TI, High Age ( Exp-IE 3 MAE2 
6*. Expenmenta.1-11,1 iOwAgw( Exp-11 ,La) 1 8 

Total 120 


Mx My 

'12744 9.28 

11.22 9.00 
1 1 .74 12.21 

9-52 8.52 

10.05 10.05 
11.11 10.78 

'1 b7% 


My*x 

8.69'(ml ) 
8 . 90 (m 2 ) 
1 1 . 90(m3) 

9.10 ( m4 ) 
11.41(m5) 
10.71(m6) 


S ign!f ic.ance. _o,f ,, Dif fer ence between Adjus ted. SRS. 
test., means of High and. ~LoW_.pVg.e_J?opulars. 


^Comparisons 


t 

i- 

CG, 
CG, 


HA — CG,LA 
HA-Exp-I,HA 
CG 5 HA-Exp-I,LA 
CG, HA.-Exp-I I, RA 
CG, HA,-Exp-II, LA 
CG,LA-Exp-IjHA 


*SED 


(m1-rr£) 0. 

• (ml - m3 )0, 
(ml -tn4)0. 
(ml-m5)0. 
(ml-m6 ) 0 . 
(m2-m3)0, 
(m2-m4)0. 
(m2-m5)0. 
(m2-m6) 0. 


CG,LA-Exp-1 3 LA 
CG, LA-Exp-IE, HA 
GG,LA-Exp-II3 LA 
Exp-I 3 HA-Exp-I , LA^m3-ir4) 0 . 
Exp-ljlA-Exp-H,HA(m3-m5 )0. 
Exp-I^A-ExplI^.A (m3-mS)0. 
Exp-I7A-Exp-II^lA(m4-m5 )0. 
Exp-I»LA-Exp-IT^LA(int|-Tn6 )0. 
Exp-I IyHA-Exp-II, LA(nSw m@ 0 


SSigni fi 

cant;Direction 

jObs 

erved J 

\ 

Jdif.ference. Joi 

' mean 

'glean 

5 

3 

s 

JatO 

,Q£. 

0 . OJ jdifferenc 

ejdif f er 

enc.e 


91 

1 

.80 

2.38 

ml <, m 2 

0 . 

21 


NS 

91 

1 

.80 

2.38 

ml < m 3 

3. 

21 

si 

0.01 ) 

91 

1 

.80 

2.38 

ml < m4 

0 . 

41 

s( 

NS 

91 

1 

.80 

2.33 

ml < m5 

2 . 

72 

0.01 ) 

96 

1 

.90 

2.52 

ml <8 rn6 

2. 

02 

&( 

0.05) 

88 

1 

.74 

2.31 

m2 2 m3 

3. 

00 

s(( 

0.01 ) 

88 

1 

.74 

2.31 

m2< m4 

0. 

20 

s( 

NS 

88 

1 

.74 

2.31 

m2 < m5 

2. 

51 

0.01 ) 

91 

1 

.80 

2.38 

m2 * m6 

1 . 

81 

■ s( 

0.05) 

80 

1 

.74 

2.31 

m3 > m4 

2. 

,80 

S(0.01 ) 

88 

1 

.74 

2.31 

m3 •> m5 

0. 

• 49 


NS 

91 

1 

.80 

2,38 

m3 3 m6 

1 . 

,19 

S( 

NS 

,88 

1 

-74 

2.31 

m4 21 m5 

2, 

.31 

0.01 ) 

.91 

1 

.80 

2 .38 

m47 m6 

1 , 

. 61 


NS 

.91 

1 

.80 

2.38 

m3 ’> m6 

0, 

.70 


NS 


group-I and II,and low age-control group.Here also,high age 
subjects belonging to the experimental gi'oup-l and II were 
found to * differ eignificantly.Hon-significant difference 
between the adjusted SRS scores of Low age subjects belon¬ 
ging to■expend mental group-I-low age and control group-ltow 
age suggests that positive induction of teacher expectations 
does not influences the SRS of ponulars of low age group. 

Ini contrast,data revealed that negative induction of teacher 
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expectations brings in a significant improvement in the SRS 
scores of low age popu.lars,as compared to the high and low 
age populars belonging to no induction control groups.This 
finding has been supported by the comparison made between 
low age populars of experimental group-I and II,where the 
difference tended lo be significant m favor of the later 
group. The o vomll picture seems to show that expect far (Lav/ 
age populars belonging to positive induction group and the 
populars of control group where no induction was given to 
the teachers, populars of high and low age groups are equally 
and positively influenced by both positive and negative 
teai her expectations. 

Achievement status of the populars has also 
been considered as an important variable in relation to the 
effect of teacher expectations on the SRS of populars.High 
and low achievement groups of populars were identified through 
the categorisation of data obtained for the three experiment¬ 
al groups of present study.ANOVA carried out in relation to 
the comparison of pretest and post test SIRS scores of the 
six groups suggested that there was no significant difference 
among various groups(Table- 51 ). 

. 'TABLE-51 

AWOVA for Pretest and Post, test SRS. sepres. o.£_JRLp.uiars__Qj£. 

Hijgh arid Low Achievement 

Source of df ssx SSy MSx MSy Fx 

Variati on __ __ ___ _ _——-———- 

Among Means 5 67.25 43*25 13*45 8.69 1 .55 0-*7? 

NS NS 

W ithi n Groups 114 1.841 ■ 541 285 .07 . X 1*6.5 . .Hj-2.6 .(..Q.-A5- XP^ASJ 

Total 119 1 908 ?9 1326.32 
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Howevor s when post test scores of these six groups 
based on the achievement status of populars were adjusted 
through AJNACOVA,a significant F-ratio indicated the presence 
of differenoes(Table-52). 


TABLE-52 

Aj^nO VA f° r SR5 .scores, of. Popular a o_f.JEb_gh and IjOW_ Actiieveme^! 


nt^^roups. 


Source of df LEx SSy 

va r iat u on_.. __ . .. . 

Among Moans 5 67.25 43-25 


Sry SSy 1 x 

Vi -43 ~ 92767 


Within Groups 113 1841 .54 12 83.07 823.05 915.22 
Total .. “Tl'8“l90ff.7TT32O>r 779762. 


MSy 1 xS'uy*x >“ 

18 . 53 ". 

2.85 2.29 
8.10 S 

.. JO*05) 


Adjusted post test SfiS mean scores of the six 


groups of populars and their comparisons with each other has 
been .given in Table-53 and 54 respectively 


TABLE-53 

Adjusted Post te_st_SRS means o.f__ High, and .Low. Achie vpment 


Popu l ars 

S.No. • Groups N Mx My My' x 


1. Control Group-High Achievement 25 

(CG ? HAch) 

2. Control Group-Low Achievement 15 

(CG,L.Ach..) 

3. Experimental-I-High Achievemont 25 

(Exp-I,H.Ach.) 

4 . Experimental-I-Low Achievement 15 

(Exp-I,L.Ach.) 

5. Experimental-11-High Achievement 27 

( Exp-11, H, Ac h ) . 

6. Experimental-II-Low Achievement 13 

*(Exp-II,L.Ach.) 


1 2.40 9.08 8..43(nil ) 

10.73 9.20 9,30(m2) 

IO .48 10. 4^1 10.66(m3). 

10.73 10.00 I0.10(m4) 

1 0.44 10.56 10 . 79 ( m 5 ) 
10.69 10.00 10..1 2 ( m 6 ) 


120 IO .96 


Total 
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TABLE-54 

BiAfi.j r.4j-. c ilh.CG. „Q.i H e M_ difference "between Adjusted. jSR5 
Efi.. s _"t—"test. Means_j 5 f JTigh j?md. .Low. Achievement Ppjp.u.l.ar.s, 


!Compar l sons 'S ED jSi g/d i f f. JDir ec tiorp bserved * L. ' ; 

j___... __ .J jatp_.0_5 jQ.'Oljpf _d iff. He an diff..r lg -; 


CGjH. Ach-CG,LAch. (m1-ra30"jD4 1.86 2.46 ml < m2 0.8? NS 

CG,H. Ach-Exp-I,H. Ach(m1-ir3) Q80 1 . 50 2.10 ml A m3 2.23 S(0.O1 ) 

CG, H. Ach- Exp-1 5 L. Adi( n1-n4) 0.94 1 . 86 2 .46 ml < m4 1.6? NS 

CG, H, Ach-Exp-H, H.Ach(rn1-m5) 0. 80 1.58 2,10 uK mj 2.36 fl(0.01) 

CG S H. Ach-]ixp-HL.Ajh$tt1-aOl. 00 I .98 2.62 ml 2 m 6 1.69 NS 

CG S L ,Ach-Exp- IJS. Ach (n£-m3j0.94 1.86 2.46 m2 < m 3 1 .36 NS 

CG,L. Ach-Exp-I»L - A ch (d£-rj4)i. 05 2.08 2.75 m2<.m4 0.80 NS 

CG 3 LAch-Ep-"II 5 tUcfi(m2-m5) Q 94 1.86 2.46 m2 < m5 1.49 NS 

CQUAch-Exp-IIi^chOnB-mO 1.11 2.20 2,91 m2<C.m6 0.82 NS 

Exp-T*£i. Ach-Exp-LL.A d (ng-m4) Cl 94 1.86 2.46 m3 > m4 0.56 NS 

Exp-I. H. Ach -Ex p-H jH. A0K 0. 80 1 . 58 2.1 0 m3 < m5 0 .1 3 NS 

Exp-I 3 H,Adh-Exp-]Ti,A:h(M3-me> 1.00 1.98 2.62 m3> m6 O .54 NS 

Exp-IjI^^h-Exp-II ^I.Ah(m4-m^0.. 94 1 ,86 2.46 m 4 < m 5 0.69 NS 

Exp-1,6.A6h-Exp-IIi-AdaCHLt(—)1.1 1 2.20 2.91 m4<L m6 0.02 NS 

E Jfp-IIjH.A6h-Bcp-II,LwVdh(m5-mQl .CD 1.98 2.62 m5>m6 0.67 NS 


Table-54 indicates that there was a signific¬ 
ant difference "between the mean SRS scores of populars belon¬ 
ging to control-high achievement and experimental-I-high 
achievement group.Similarly,a significant difference was 
also found between the scores of populars belonging to control 


group-high achievement and experimental group-II-high achieve¬ 
ment.In both of these comparisons } high achievement populars 
of control group wore significantly lower in their SRS. 

This suggests that irrespective of the quality of induction 
of teacher expectations,high achieving populars improved 
significantly more than their counterparts belonging to no 
induction treatment group.A further look in Table-54 suggests 


that though various comparisons made yielded non-significant 
difference between the groups,a trend to support the 

proposition that positive and negative induction of teacher 
expectations are equally effective in bringing a significant 
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improvement among both high and low achievement populars 
as compared to the high and low achievement populars of 
no induction group.Still further,adjusted mean scores(Table- 
53) of low achievement groups of populars belonging to expe¬ 
rimental group -I and IX were lo^ir than their high achie¬ 
vement countej.parts.lt might be possible that low achievement 
populars are not influenced by their teachers' expectations 
to the extent that is evident among their high achievement 
counterparts.Further research on this aspect is recommended 
by the data of present study. 

The HRS of neglectees was also analysed in 
relation to positive and negative induction treatments. 

The ANOVA and ANACOVA (Table-55 & 56 respectively) suggested 
that post test mean SRS scores of the three experimental 
groups differed in a significant way. 

TABLE-55 

ANOV A.„ for pretes t and post test SRS score s of Neglectees 

Source of d*f SSx ~ SSy MSx MSy Fx Fy 

variation ___ _ ________________,___ 

Among Means 2 0.52 17.22 0,26 8."61 0 .44 5.46 

NS S 

Within Groups'll7 69.07 290.75 0.59 2.49 ( 0 . 05 ) (0,05) 

TotS ..rf9'"" 6 9". 59 “’307V97 ' “ ‘ * .. .” 

TABLE- 56 

A NACOVA ..for SR S scores of Negl ectees _ 

"Source ' Of d f ' ‘ ‘ SSx SSy SSxT''SBy^x'' MSy 'x'SDy T x F ‘ 

vari ation _____ ___ , ..... . _ 

Among Means 2 0. 52 " 17.22 2.69 16.21 8,11 1,58 3>* 26 

Within groupsl1 6 69.07290.75 12.03 288.65 2.49 (0.05) 

Total 1 TefT9759~3’07"-97"“ IT .¥2 ~ 
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TABLE-57 

Adjus ted Post, to st SRS means f Negl_ectees 


0o." ‘ Groups . 

YTCont*roT Group ‘ ( GGT~’“" 

.Experimental-I (Exp-I) 
.Experimental -II(Exp-II) 

To tal 


N 

MX 

My 

My 1 x 

TcT ~ 

“7<T 

T- 5 'o" 

3.~49(mY) 

40 

1 .68 

2.98 

2.97(m2) 

40 

1 .55 

2.58 

2.60(m3) 

V20 

i. 64 




TABLE-58 

Si am f i cance. of d iffer ence Between Adjus ted S RS Means 
of Ne g iectees *" " ' . 


jCornparison 

! 

i ___ 

CCi”Exp-1 (ml -m2) 
CG--Exp-II(ml -m3) 
Exp-I-"Exp-II(m2-m3) 


|SED '[Significant pirL‘ctionp’bservedf q - ’ 
, jdiff,, at Jof mean jmean | °*( 

? nc > A ni Ml f f Mi f f • 



JCL.03..) 

D-ILL. 

'8i.f f... 


jdif f . 

? * 

0.38' 

0.75 

1 

.00 

mi 

m2 

0.52 

s 

0.38 

0.75 

1 

.00 

ml 

m3 

0.89 

s(0.05) 

0.38 

0.75 

1 

.00 

m2 

m3 

0.37 

NS 


The mean post test scores(adjusted) suggested 
that neglectees of control group experienced the highest level 
of improvement m their SRS(Table-57). Comparison amo,ng the 
three means(Table-58) pointed out that there was no signific¬ 
ant difference between the neglectees of control group and 
experimental group-I,which showed that positive induction^of 
teacher expectations was in effective in bringing a/ 
in the SRS of neglectees.A significant difference was obtain¬ 
ed when the SRS scores of control group and experimental 

fi GDI* 6 

group~II wore compared.lt was found that the mean SRS/ 
of neglectees belonging to negative induction group was signi¬ 
ficantly lower than the mean SRS score of control group.This 
points out the fact that negative induction of teacher expec-.' 
tations influenced the SRS scores of neglectees in a signific¬ 
ant way.It is interesting to find that positive and negative 
induction of teacher expectations were more or less equhL 
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m bringing a positive change in the SBS of neglectees .However, 
as it is evident from Table-58,negative induction was more 
affective in lowering the mean SliS score of neg'lectees as 
compared to the effectiveness of positive induction of teach- 
er expectations in improving the GRS of neglecteos.lt may ho 
assumed that ineffectiveness of positive induction of teacher 
expectations in bringing a predicted change m neglectees’ 

SRS is cither duo to low or no acceptance of induction by the 
teachers or duo to the obvious disparity between the expectat¬ 
ion-induction. and actual social status of neglectees m 
the classrooms. 


The effect of positive and negative induction 
of teacher expectations on SRS of neglectees was also analysed 
in relation to their sex.It was found that various sex groups 
of neglt ctoes who belonged to tin- three experimental 
conditions,did not differ in relation to their pretest and 
post tost flits scores (Table-59 )• The insignificant difference 
was also revealed by the ANACOVa carried out in this 

con to, t(T; d)J e~60) , 


TABLI'I- 59 

'rotes t .andj’oe t_tes t ^SRS „acores .of. Male 


*SSy ilSx HSy Fx Fy 


A NOVA for.. 

and_ Jlntuj. L,i _jioji Ip c t e eg 

Source oC df Sbx 

vaTi 1 ‘ i tion _ ____ , . - .. . _ 

Among . i era ns 5 2,7*6" 25.91 0.55 5*18 0.93 2-.T3D 

Within Groups 114 66.83 282.06 0.59 2.47 (N£> NS 


119 69.59 307.97 


Total 




“ 1 54- 


iLNVCOVA for 


TABLE-60 

Iggscoros of Male nnd 


F emal e 


Neglectees 


Source of 
Variation 

df 

SSx 

SSy 

ssxy 

SSy 1 x 

MSy ' ,: x 

SDy ,; x F 

Among Means 

5 

p n c 
<- * ( ' J 

25.91 

6.9 6 

“23.70 

TW 

“ ~ “ 

Within 

Groups 

1 13 

66 . 83 . 282.06 

7.76 

281.1 6 

2.49 

1.58 1 .90 
NS 

(Cl 05 ) 

Total 

1 1 8 

69.59 307.97 

1 4'. 72 


, —. — —- - 

-— — -—— 


findings obtained in relation to the sex vari¬ 
able of nofiJ ■ otoua suggest that sox is not an import ant vari¬ 
able in the context of teacher expectation and its effects on 
SSs of nog1cctt j s, 


The grade in which lmgloctees were studying 
has .also been analysed m relation to the effect of teacher 
expectations on BBS.Significant differences among the groups 
were/ r<jV V‘'-le^y oNQVA and ANACOVA(Tablo-6l and 62 respectively), 


Table-61 

ANOVA „fo_r M Pretpst.__ and _Post_t.os_t SRS^ scores pf^ To ar t hand. 
Fif.th grade, i!eg,lucte_e_s_ i _ 

Source of df SSx SSy i v iSx MSy ‘ Fx Fy 

Va.rin ti on_... 

Among Means 5 2,22 41 .10 0.V-+ 


WithinGroupsI1 ^ 67.37 266.87 0.59 

Tola! .'Vi 9* W. 59" 307T9? “ 


MSy 
8.22 
2.3^ 


0.75 3.51 

NS S 

(o.o5)(o.oi) 


table-62 

ANA CO V A, for SRS scpjres_o_f F 6 _urth_ and„Fif th .Grade.. Ne^lj^c tees 

■Sour“e‘"of“ J -d.'FT-S"S~x—ASISy S&xy sVy r x'MSy' x‘ ‘SUy’x T ' 

ve"iqtion _ _ . _ ___ „ , . 

Among- Means 5 * ' 2 , 22 “ ‘ 4V. 10 0.51 40.99 8.20 1.53 330 


Within Groups 1 13 67.37 266.87 14.21 263.87 2.34 

Total 1 'l“8 T9~ 59* 307797T4.72 ~. 


s(o.01) 


Adjusted post test means of neglectees belonging 
to the six groups are given in Tabic-63- 
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T4BLE--63 

Adjus/tod Post tost SPG Means of Fourth and Fifth Grade 
N egl ectops ' ' ‘ ' ' 


S.No. 


Groups 


N Mx My My 5 x 


T/Controi Group-5 th GradeCCG-- 5 ) ’ 21 
p, Con Lro L Grou p -4 th Grade ( CG -4 ) 1 9 

3 . ExporiavriL.-il- [, 5th Grade( lhtp- 1 ,5)22 
4 .Experimental.-l/i thGradcCGxp 1,4) 18 

5 , ExporiKon tal-11,5 tiiGradoCExp-II, 5) 22 

6. Experimeii lull-I 1 ht h Grad c(Px p *41 , 4) 1 8 


1.57 3.29 3 - 30 ((ml ) 
1.843.74 3-70(m2) 
1.6Q 2.50 2.49Cm3) 
1 . 6 ? 3.56 3.55(m4) 
1 .41 3.05 3.lO(m5) 
1 k ?2 2.00 1 .9Q(m6) 


Total 


1 20 


1 . 64 


\<'l Liu a t h o a a d 3 u r t ea / 


no; 


tes t 


SFiS moans wore 


compared with each other ,it was found that noglectces bellon- 

ging to Z|tb grado-exporimental-II were significantly lower 

* 

than neglectous of control group studying in 5th grade.(Table- 

60 


pf T'U3LE-64 

Sign ificandtb/uiff arp_ncCf boj^wopm .Adju b teJSRS. Meanjs 
Fo.ur.th. and_ Fifth Grade Wo glee tees 


.Comparisons ; SED [ 

i t ! 

CG^^-'-CG, 4 ( nil - m2 } ' ~' ' o'. 49 

CG,5—£b:p-I,5(w1-ffl3) 049 

CG, 5---Exp-l , 4 ('ill - 1114 ) 0.49 

CG, 5-Exp- II, 5(111 - 1115 ) 0.49 

CG S 5- Exp-lJ ,4 (ml -in6) 0.49 

CG s L | - - Mx p-1 3 5 ( m 2'-m3 ) 0.49 

CG,4"'"'Exp-1 ,4 (iii2“in4 ) 0.49 

CG, 4“ - Exp-11,5( ii12-m5) 0.49 

CG,4~-Exp-II ,4(raa—i6) 6.49 

Exp-1,5"-Eyp-1,4( 1 i1 3~m4) 0.49 

Exp-1 3 5“-Exp-II , 5(in3“if*5) 0. 4 9 
Exp-1 5 5- • - Exp-11 3 4 (m3-n6) 0.4 9 
Exp-T ,4-'-Exp"TI, 5(ni4-“in5) 0,49 
Exp-1j,4--ilxp-II 3 4(fii4“iii6) 0.49 
I xp -14 5—Exp-11,4(m5-n6) 0.49 


Significant 


S i g. P i f'f 5 !Diracticn prservodj Sig. 
atO.P5P.01 jofdiff. jdiff. J J 

r 1 1 J . ? 


0. 

97 

1 

1 

.28 

ml 4. 

m2 ' 

0 

.40 

“"NS 

0. 

97 

1 

.28 

ml > 

m3 

0 

.81 

NS 

0. 

97 

1 

.28 

ml 4 

it. 4 

0 

.25 

NS 

0 . 

97 

1 

.28 

ml > 

i.i5 

0 

.20 

NS 

0. 

97 

1 

.28 

ml 2 

m 6 

1 

.32 

S(Q01 ) 

0 . 

97 

1 

.28 

ui2> 

m3 

1 

.21 

S(JD.05) 

0 . 

97 

1 

.28 

mef > m4 

0 

.15 

NS 

0 . 

97 

1 

.28 

m2> m5 

0 

. 60 

NS 

0 . 

97 

1 

.28 

m2 > 

m6 

1 

.72 

SCO.01) 

0. 

97 

1 

.28 

m3 /, 

m4 

1 

.06 

SCO. 05 ) 

0. 

97 

1 

.28 

m3 <. m5 

0 

. 61 

NS 

0. 

97 

l 

.28 

m3 3 

m 6 

0 

,51 

NS 

0. 

97 

1 

.28 

m49 

in 5 

0 

• 45 

NS 

0 . 

■97 

1 

.28 

m4> 

m6 

1 

.57 

SCO.01) 

0. 

97 

1 

.28 

m5> 

m6 

1 

.12 

SCO. 05 ) 


uronce was also obtained in 


the comparison made between control group-4-th grade and 
experimental group-II,4th grade .in this couparison ? it were 
the negloctecs belonging to control group who scored higher 
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SPuS mian.lhm-jjit buco kil's clear that b| t h grade neglectces who 
were subji cbc-’O bo negative beadier expectations,were negative¬ 
ly influenced in r i.l.it loii to their LPS. Fifth grade neglectecs 
of o- i_k -Tii'ii,n b, ■ b ;;roU|i--JT were , however , not influenced in a 
a.ueilar laiin* e. I t suem;; that expression of negative expectat¬ 
ions by the tone' 1 i is more influenccivo among 4th grade 
neglectous only. 

fu addition to revealing the fact that 4th 

grade Uegl> Chios , r< more sensitive to negative expecta- 

in- 

tions of the toaclior and 5th grade ncglectees are/sensitive 
towards such oxynctrtione,data of the present study also 
revealed that L\th grade nuglectoos are also more sensitive 
to positive corpse tu Lions. It was found that t|tli grade neglv 
Gctces of experimental group-1 differed significantly from 
5th grade ne'g'lactnes of expcriuien tal group-I .Though the effect 
of positive induction on SRS of noglectees studying in 4th and 
5th grades is not significant,difforcntial influence of such 
expectations across tlio two grades was established by the data. 

Ago of noglectees has also been found to be 
significant in determining the effect of teacher expectations 
on their LLL.Thc significunt F~ro tio for post test scores, 
obtained through AITOVA and aF4C0Va(T able-65 u66) revealed 
that differential effects existed within different age-groups 
01 ncgiectecs. 

TABLE-365 . „ Tr . , 

AWO.VA for hrntRFit^gind Post te st .SRS^gcores. of_High„and 

Low ; Kffilectees _______ 

fourco nY df SSx " SSy * * MSx _ MSy _ F * _ _ F '^ _ 

ILTong keans- ' ' 5 ‘ ““T.r 30.99^0.^6' |-f0 U 2.55 

WithinGroups 114 66.30' 276.96 0*58 ^ 2.43^ WS0,^5')(^.^^ _ 


Total 


Vl9 '" 69.59 307.97 
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TArTT.E-Gb 

/lN,iv_GO_VA_ lor _oiuJ scorers of High. and. Low Age ifeRlocteef 


Source of 
variation 

df 

' ' 2>Ax 

>SSy S 5 xy 

Ariong^noans 

5 

' ~7Z9 

' 30799 V. /G 

WithinCIroups 

1 13 

66 .38 

2?b•98 7.96 

Total ““ 

Vi Q 

■'69.59 

307T97 iV.'72 


S(0.05) 


Ad;i' 1 ;;i, d pout test score;' and their comparisons 
with each o Iher(‘Pah Lo-67 A 63 ri en r ,ctivuly) revealed that 
negative indue tio< i of toucher cun,, c tations tended to lower 
tho utan Sil‘1 score of both the high and low age-group neglect 
toes.Although comparisons between respective control and 
negative induction groups of nog.U,cteos did not yield 
significant results,a tendency to attain this was evident in 
the data,bignificant difference was noted in relation to 

the mean <Gf/S of control group,low age and experimental group- 

1. low ago,where negloctees of control group were found to be 

higher.Thin points out that positive induction of teacher 

expectations does not brings in a significant improvement 

G 

in the fine of low age negloc tees.The sinifleant difference 
between tli. post test fjfJS of high end low age neglectees of 
positive i ndu c tion grou i> indicated that positive induction of 
teacher or pec tu lions , Lnfac t, count d a lowering in mean SRS 
score oT low ago neglectees,Furthec,non—significant difference 

TABLE-67 

Ad jpi-sti-d Post test iSRS iJprjas.jcf_ High, .and JLpw,_ Ago 

Hcgl o etc up _ ___ 

S.No. Groups tT Mx ^ Hy My 8 x_^ 

TTControl GrouVniigh Ago(CG,mO 21 1.57 3.48 3.49(m1) 

2. Control Croup,Low j.go(CG,LA) 15 1 *§4 3*53 

3. Experimental-I, High Ago (Exp-1 3 HA) 2-5 1*83 3*48 3*4 3 

4. Exporimontal-I ,Low Ago ( Exp-1, LA) 17 p’ln 

5. Exporimen tul-I3,High Age(Exp-H,HA> 25 1 -44 |.6 . f 5) 

6. Experimental-IIjLowAge (Exp-II ?EA) 1 5 1.73 JV^33.• 3 

Total ... ’ 1 4° 1 * 6il 
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TABLE -6 8 

Sijinific,ujce of differonce between 
of Hi A A and _ Low Ago jVeg^Le c t'e o s ' ' 

^onparison 


Ad justed .SRS_Means 


carnA-CG.LA 


-I, HA 

■ :r 5 la 

Exp-II,HA 
GG,HA- Gxp-IJ , La 
CG, LA- Exp-1 5 IIA 


CG, HA-Exp- 
CG s HA- Exp' 
CG, HA 


'SEI^Sig.Dxff JDi 

.i ... lat 0 . 050,01 pf 

(ml-m 2 )' ' " 


)./ 1 1 1 

(ml -min )0 .51 


rectionpb 
di I f. .Jne 


served; Big.! 
an dnifj 


CG, LA-Exp-I, Li j 


Cm2-n3 )0./|7 
(m2-u4)0.51 
CG ? Ln-Exp-Ti, HA 0ji2-m5)O.L|7 
CG 5 Lil- Exp-1T , HA (m2-m6 ) 0 .55 

Exp-I 5 Ha- Ex p~ 1 3 L n (m3 -1 l4) 0. 50 
Exp-I, HA-Exp- TI, HA(iu3-ui5)0./|/| 
Exp-I, HA-• Exp-I L^iA(’ii3-m6)0.51 
Exp-I , L/i-Exp-II 3 IlA(m1(-m5)0.50 
Exp-I, LA-Exp-II, L A(m4--m6 )0 .56 
Exp-II, HA- Exp--1 J 9 1 iA( m5-iii6)0.51 


0. 

G- 99 

131 

ml <£ 

m2 

0. 

‘02 ■" 

' NS 

.93 

1 

.23 

ml > 

m3 

0. 

.03 

NS 

1 . 

.01 

1 

-34 

ml > 

m4 

1 . 

1 8 

a(o.o5) 

0, 

.93 

1 

.23 

ml > 

m3 

0, 

.87 

NS 

1, 

.05 

1 

.44 

ml > 

m6 

0. 

,97 

NS 

0, 

■ 93 

1 

.23 

m2 > 

m3 

0. 

■ 05 

NS 

1 , 

.01 

1 

.34 

m2> 

m4 

1 . 

.20 

s(o.o5) 

0, 

.93 

1 

.23 

m2 > 

m5 

0. 

.89 

NS 

1 . 

. OP 

1 

.44 

m2> 

m6 

0. 

.99 

NS 

0, 

. 11 

1 

.31 

m3 > 

m4 

1 . 

. 1 5 

££(0.05) 

G, 

. 87 

1 

.15 

m3 > 


0, 

.84 

NS 

I , 

.01 

1 

.34 

m3> 

m6 

0, 

.94 

NS 

0 

. 95 

1 

.31 

m4< 

m 5 

Oi 

.31 

NS 

1 

.11 

1 

.47 

m4 A. 

mS 

0, 

.21 

NS 

1 

.01 

1 

■ 34 

m5> 

m6 

0 

.10 

NS 


between the Gi;g of high and low oge noglectees of negative 
induction group suggested that negative? induction of teacher 
expectations opur/itus similarly within the two age groups. 

Achievement status of noglectees was also 
considered m relation to the effect of positive and negati¬ 
ve induction of toacher expectations on their SRS.lt should 

bo recalled that among neglectoes the frequency of high 

there 

achievers was relatively low and,infact/ ware no high 

achievement status neglectecs in control group.Thus,only 
five groups of neglectoes were available for comparison,vhen 
achievement variable was inserted in the pretest-post 
test-three experimental groups analysis.Both .ANOVA and 
ANACOVA carried out in this context revealed that signific¬ 
ant differences existed among the various groups in relation 
to their post toot SlIS meuns(Table~69 & 70 respectively) .The 
adjusted post test mean scores of these groups are given in 


Table-71 - 
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TABLE-69 

AilO.V.A .for ^rb_Aost_ and JPo_s_t_ tos^t SRS scores of Hu Ah 
and Low Achievement Negl .. . 


Source of 

df 

jS, 

Sx 

“SCy ' 

variation,.,, . 





Among Means 

4 

0 

.94 

26.53 

WithinGroups 

1 1 5 

66 

.65 

281.44 

Total 

11 9 

69 

.59 

307.97 


MSX 

MSy 

Fx Fy 

0.24 

6 .63 

“ 0 . 40 " 2V70” 



NS S 

0.60 

2.45 

(0.05) (0.05)) 


TABLE-70 

ANA CO VA _fpr, .SRS sc ore s of Hi ah and. ,Lo_w, Ac hi e venaont 
tf 0 fj 1. u cj: cmj s 

’ " ."df ’ SSx SSy SSxy ‘ SCyk" MSyix SDySx~ T 


Source of 
varirxbipn. . 
Among Meant 


Total 


l-\ ”0. W26V53 “6.86' 26'. 23 
13.86 2" 

1'19 ; 6939' "307.97 


6.56 1.56 '2.69 
S 

WithinGroupul U| 68.65 281.6513.86 278.63 2.44 (0J5) 


JA..42 . 


TABLE-71 

.AdJuatj-A .Rost teat S RS means, of High and.. Low Achievem ent. 
No gi t. ctVcs 


sTNo." Groups 

y ~ 

Mx ‘ 

My 

My’x 

1 .Control Group,Low Achievement 

40 

T,Jo 

3 T 50 

"A.vwn 

(CG,LAc) 

2,Exporiincntal-I , High Achievement 

3 

1 .33 

k .67 

4.73(m2) 

( Exp-1, line ) 

3.Exporimonbal-I,Low Achievement 

37 

1 .70 

2.84 

2 .83 (m3 ) 

(Exp- l, LAc) 

4 .(Exp-11, HAc) Exporiiaontal-II ,High 

3 

1 .67 

2.67 

2.6 6(m4) 

Achievement 

5.Experimental-II,L°w Achievement 

37 

1 .54 

2.57 

2.59(m5) 

(Exp-II 5 LAc) 

Total 

1 20 

1 .64 

- - ■ — - 

— - - ———- 


It is evident from Table-71 that highest post 


test SRS mean was associated with the neglectoes of high ach¬ 
ievement 5 experimental group-I.The adjusted post test SRS 
means of other groups of neglectoes seem to he more or less 

equal.Tost of significance of difference of the® groups is 
given inTablo-72. 
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TABL.fi-7 2 

Si Ki ll f ic an a of Difforence botyj ee/gad jus ted. SRS Mean s of 
Higjfi_’and. Low Ach iev omont , NeglectsJ b 


Comparison 


SEJ3 Slg. di f f. ’Li r e ctLcn joined} 


GGjLAc- Exp-1, H/ic 
CG,l.Ao- r.xp-T , LAc 
CG 9 L A c - i'IxTJ- -11 s Hag 
CG jImC-Lxp-T' , LAc 
Exp-1 9 tLiC- Exp-Ij LAc 
Exp- 1 9 IlAc- top-* 1 -1 * H. c 
Exp—1 9 line- ivxp—I1 j L;*.c 
Exp-1 s L-iC-Exp- f T 3 II ic 
Exp-1 7 LAc 'Exp- II, L/iC 


, OJ_£> . U._L A _L « ,_U_L 1 'vJ 1^-ULLJ.i jiJLCCJ-V&U. j « • j 

, | iitD.03Q.01. K>f diff. !dif f.! s ' ! 

(rai-,14)0.94 1.86 2.116 ml < m2 1 .24 NS 

(ml-m3) 0.37 0.73 0.97 ml > m3 0.66 NS 

(ml -mil ) 0.')4 1.86 2.46 ml 2 m4 0.83 NS 

(ml - 115 ) 0.37 0.73 0.97 nl > m5 0.90S((0.05) 

(m2-tn3) 0.94 1.86 2.46 m2> m3 1.908(0.05) 
(m2-ui40d . 26 2.49 3.3° m2> m4 2.07 NS 
(a 2 ~m 5 ) 0.94 1.86 2.46 m2 > 1115 2 . 143 ( 0 . 05 ) 
(u3-m4)o.94 1.86 2.46 a3>m4 0 . 1 7 NS 

_ _ (ni3-m5)0.37 0.73 0.97 m3> m5 0.24 NS 

Exp-H 9 IlAc-Exp -II 3 LAc ( m4-.j:i5 jO . 94 1.86 2.46 t;i 4 > in5 0.07 NS 

It is evident from Tuble-72 that there was 
no sign!T il ean t difference bu tva en the SRS means of neglec- 
ti.es belonging to control group-low achievement and experimen¬ 
tal group- T , low achievement.Even the high achievement negle¬ 
ct e era belonging to experimental group-I have not improved 
significantly more than the lov' achievement neglectees of 
no induction group.A significant difference was,however, 
obtained when high and low achievement neglectees belonging 
to positive induction groiip were compared.It was found that 
. high achi>..v. hunt noglectocs were significantly higher m 
thoir post tout SRS scores.This reveals that positive 
induction of te.ichor expectations tends to improve the SRS 
of high achievement neglectees.A significant difference was 
also obtained in relation to the comparison made between 
ow achievement ncglectoes of control group and experimental- 
group-II.This finding pointed out that negative induction 
of teacher expectations tends to lower the SRS of low achiev¬ 
ement noglec boos .In general,it is evident from the analysis 
that positjyo induction of headier expectations 
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liiiprovu. the SRS of high nchxcveuiont naglcctcoB.while 
induction of tuaciiur expect ■> tions lowers the BUS of 

evement nuglLctuic. 


negative 
low a c hi- 


3 * 0 * TTdjlCH_KI^—1,'! 'A 'J Iff ATI Or IS /UlD EMOT] 0 'VJiJTXPiUv STVERES S^ S TATU S 
IJ^s lot J oidijuvihi aud._ ijeglectues 


Thaotional Exp. m.-.iv. r ness Status(EES) of an 
individual child m thin Lhn clnsemoui group refers to the 
number of cLissuatea chooson by hn 11 or her on ex sociometric 
questionnaire . J t uac hypothesised that teacher expectations 
of positive and negative nature will influence the EES of 


both popuJa X'fj . jicl n^glcctuec. Dn ta of present study were 

analysed to explore this aspect and,in general,it was revealed 

that j 11 G of both popuiars and ncgleotees was not influenced 

by positive and negative induction of teacher expectations. 

are given 

A.NOVA and APnCOVA carriod out on this aspect/ in 

Tables- 73 - 7 6. 


TABLE-73 

ANOVA for prete st an d -post test EES scores of. Popu lar^ 

Fx fy 

f.5“ ' "oTTi’ 


Source of 

df 

SSx SSy 

MSx 

"MSy 

variation 




Among Means 

2 

28.72 2.22 

14.36 

1.11 

WithinGroups 

1 17 

478.8748-95 

4.09 

3.58 


Total 


1 1 9 


"307759" 42f; 17 


TABLE-74 

ANACOVA for EES . s c ores, jof Popu iars 
Source of df ssx SSy SSxy SSybc MSy*x SDy*x 7 

variation . ____ ...* -- - - — 

T^nong Means 2 28.72 2.22 -5.99 2.63 1.32 1.90 0*37 

IM o 

WithinGroups 116 478.87 418.95 18.57418.23 3.61 (0..Op) 


Total 


1 18 507,59 421 -17 12.58 
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table-75 

nNQ.yf4-.fP91 Jlppjtes_t_ and jhus t _ t e s t EF.S scores of 
Nc Al oe bees - - ..... 


Source of df 

^rip tion. _ 

Among me cine 2 


SSx 

5.02 


S3 y 
2-45 


I'lSx 

2.5T 


Groups 

1 1 7 

432 

.95 

37?. 

87 

3 

ToYal ' 

“TT9 

“43? 

.97 

380 . 

32 





T. 

.jBLCl- 

76 


1 

hh go Ya 

for 

lij^LbO 

_ SCOI 

esq 

0 f . 

Source of 

d [’ 

3,3 x 


S3y 

f- J 

3xy 

variation 







Among cleans 

t . 

3.02 

r' 

.45 

3 

. 1 C 

Wi thinOrou}).' 

3 116 4 

32.95 

3 

77.87 

1 1 5 

. 6 ? 

Total 

118 4 

9? .97 

38 

0.32 

1 22 

.85 


MSy Fx F"‘ ~Fy ~ 

*1 .23 0.68 ' .38 

NS N,S 

3. 23 ( 0 . 03 )(0.05) 


5xy SSyk ESyk SDyx F 


NS 

( 0,.0'5) 


In the context of this findings a review of the 
definitions of populars and nogluctocs need to be done. It 
could In pointed out that neglocteua in a particular group 
arc ’ individuals chooscn by fellow group-members to a 
relatively looser degree.Conversely,populars in a particular 
group are the individuals chooscn by fellow group-members in 
a inoro frequent manner.By definitions,populars are not nece- 
sswrily the best choosers of tiieir group. A leader of the 
group need not always to be relying or giving his choices to 
a number of indieiduals,Similarly,neglected individuals of 
the classroom group may have- personality patterns specific 
to themselves and may have a tendency to confine within their 
own solves.Expectations of teachers seem to he ineffective to 
change these personality dispositions of populars and noglec- 
tees.Further,in the context of present study,it should also 
be recalled that induction provided to the teachers,so as to 
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changc their expectations for individual children,was worded 
in such a manner that it indicated the likelihood of a parti¬ 
cular typo of scciine trie change.Specifically,it stated that 
a particular individual is likel/ to either gain or loose on 
account of air social status m Lin classroom.The induction 
contained no such cotnnontas to the likelihood of these indivi¬ 
duals attaining more and more emotional expansiveness. Interp¬ 
reted in this light, findings obtained through xoroaent study 
in relation to EES of populnrs and ncgiectees seem to he a 
natural outcome of the experiment. 

Thu effect of positive and negative induction 
of tuacln r expectations on populars* and neglectees' EES was 
also analysuh in relation to their sex.AITOVA and aNACOVA 
pertaining to this aspect has been given in fables-77 -80. 

TABLE-77 

ANO.VA .for. Pretes t an d P.Qs.t test EES_scores, of, 

Mol eg and Female. Popu lar a 


df SSx 


SSy 


MS x" MSy 


Px 


Fy 


Source of 

variat ion ____ _ _ . _.. .—— 

Among Means 54 45.68 12.65 9.14 2,53 2.26’ 0.71 

NS ■ NS 

WitliinGroups 11^ 461-91 ^08.52 4.05 3.58 D.05) (0,05) 

‘ Total.li'9 ’ * 507T59T2V/17 .~~.. 

*.'TABLE -78~ . 

ANACOVA jfor, EE S sco res. ..of.. > 1 ilp_ajid_,FenLale_.Populars 

Source of ' ' ‘ df SSx “ ‘ SSy SSxy ~ SSy'x * MSyfc SDy'x F 

variation . .. ----- • - A -'nV 

Among Means 5 45.6"8 12.65 -10.42 13*49 2.70 1.90 0*75 


_Wi thin.Gr.oups 393. 4-61.91 4P.8_.32. __ 23_._P3, 4P7.i3.7,3-.6.1. 
Total 118 507.59 421.17 12.58 


NS 

.(M-95X 









TjiBLE-79 

ANO.VA _for_Pretest and_ Post 
and Female, Neglectees ' " J 


ifHFJTES^jscpres of Male 


Source of df 

variatiqn„_.. 

liifons Means , 5 

Within CroupPl 1 4 
Total 1 1 9 


~ 75s x” 

.3Sy 

MSx MSy 

Fy 

Fy 

IT. ay 

5719" 

7 7 77' 7 .py * 

' 0.47" 
NS 

~ o".3T 

NS 

7 2-9.1 7 

375.13 

3.76 3.29 

So. 05 ) 

(0.05)) 

437.97 

380,32 





TABLE* 00 

AH'iCp.V/. for Effi aeons of Male 


and Female lie electees 


Source of elf S3x SSy 

^arinti.on 

Among Means 5 8.0*3 * 5.19 

WithmOroups 113 429.14 375.13 
Total' ... Tfo437.9?' 380.31 


SSxy ' SSyix MSyhc SDybc F 
" k . k S' 3.38 ’ "0, *6 0“ V .74 ' b 522 

NS 

110.37 342.48 3.03 (0.05) 

122.85 “* 


.It is evident fromTab'le-77-78 that the effect of 
teacher expectations on EES of male and female populars was 
non-significant. Similarly, Table-79 & 80 revealed that EES of 
male and female neglectccs was not effected by positive and 
negative induction of teacher expectations.Non-significant 
effects of positive and negative teacher expectations on the 
EES of both populars nand noglocteos has also been obtained 
in relation to their grade,age and achievement statusCTables- 
81-92).It seems that EES of populars and negloctees is rxot 

effected by both positive and negative teacher expectations. 

TABLE-01 - 

ANQ VA ..foil P ret est .and Post_ test_JEES.scores pf._ Fourth 
and F i fth . .Grade. Ppjiulars 


Source of 

df 

SSx SSy 

* MSx 

variation__ __ 




Among Moans 

"5 

“T^20“‘ 7.76 

7.24“ 

Within Groups 

114 

471.39 413.41 

47 4 

Total” 

Vl9~ 

~To7 539 42’i 7 17 " 



MSy Fx Fy 

T.“55 ' T.75 ‘ 0.43“ 
NS NS 

3.63 (0.03)(0.05) 
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MACOVA Jlpr EES 
Gem roe of elf 

i/^aat.io.n __ . _ 

“"ions Means 5 


TABLE -82 

scores, of .Fourth ancl^ Fifth_Grade Pp_puEars 
SS: " ss y , SSxy ~ SSyht MS'yx SDybf *> 

36.20 7.76 - 3 -' 6*2 *' 8 . 0 f “ V. 60* *i 5"91 ‘ ' 0.44 


Within Groupa1l3 471.39413*41 I 6 . 204 i 2.85 3.65 ( 0 . 05 ) 

Total * 113 507.59W. 17" * 'l 2753'" ‘ “ . ' “ " " .. 


AT-'pVA for 
Fifth Air. dc 

*Sourc.. or 

varia .tii in. 

Among Moans 

Within Groups 
Total 


TABLE-83 

Prot' pi and J’ost tv. at EES scores of Fourth and 
, de-au.ctces " ' ' ' “ ' --- 


df 

ssV' 

SSy 

MSx ' 

~ MSx* 

*Fx Fy 

5 

26‘.08"' 

* 21-85 ' ' 

5'. 22' 

' 4*37 

' " 1 V 45 ’ V.39 






NS NS 

11 4 

411.89 

358.47 

3.61 

3.14 

( 0 , 05 )) ( 0 . 05 ) 

1 Vy ‘ 

437.97 

330.32 





TABLE -84 

AMCOVA for _EES scores, o_f_. Fourth and Fifth Gra.de. Neglect ess 

Source’ of df SSx "" SSy * * SSxy * SSy!k MSjfe sVyV F 

vari at.ion.__ ._____._ 

Among Means 5 26.08 21 .85 20.74 12.70 2 . 551.72 0.86 

NS 

Within Groups 113 A 11.89 358.47 102.11 333.16 2.95 ( 0 . 05 ) 

Total ‘ ' TTO“ 437-97 300.32 ' 122.85 . 


TABLE-85 

ANOVA for .Pretest. and. Post test. EES scores..of. High. and 
Ago. JPojmlpirs. 


'Souxee of 
vari ation 
Among Means 


df ‘ ‘ SSx ' ' *SSy '" " riSx 
5 34-^8 16.60 b. 94 


' /ithin (Irou pa 1 1 4 472.91 40 i| .49 4.15 

Totai ..iT9 ‘ 507~59 ' 42V.*1 7. 

.TABLE- 8 * 6 ' 

ANa COV A fo r_EES, scores, of. high, and Low. 


uSy Fx Fy 

3 . 34 “ T.6V 079“ 

NS NS 

3.55 ( 0 . 05 )( 0 . 05 ) 


Age. Pop.ula.rs. 


Source of df SSx SSy SSxy 

.vari ation _„ _,__ ..._— 

Among Means 5 34.68 1 6.68 1 .20 

Within Groups !13 472.91 404*49 11*38 

Total 118 507.59 421.17 12.53 


SSy'x MSyk SDyte F 

' T 6 ‘.6*4 3.33"V-89' 0 .'®* 

NS 

404.22 3.50 (C0.O5) 
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TaHLE-87 

ANpVA. for ProUs L and Post tost E'RS 
Loyt Ail e . X'iiX F tL e s '.. 

Sourcfe oT elf SSx ' 3 c _,y'~ Vis’:c 

vari_ation.,-_ _ _. 

Among llocuiu 5 14.55 8.66 "* 2.91 

Within Grou ps 114 4 23,42 371.66 3.71 

To tal.11 9 4-W. 97' ' 380-32 “ ‘ ' 


score a . of High and 
MSy Fx Fy"' 

V.73~ " 0.78' ‘ 0\53 
NS NS 
3.26 (0.05X0.05) 


. ' ' ’ ~.T-iDF.R.-88 . .. 

iPXPpVi e._^.f„or .NFS Bear < js , ,o '£ , high and .Low Ag.o No glee tees 

Source of ’ .. . 

variation, . ril . . . _ SSx _ SSy SSxy SSy'x HS^ SDj'x F 

Among Moans 5 14.55 8.66 10.67 3.92 0.78 1.74 026 

NS 

Within Grou prill 3 423.42371 .66 111 2.1 8 -541.94 3.03 (O.. 95 ) 

Total' ' “ " "l 16 “ 1 1 37Y97380'.32 122.85.’ ' ~..““ 


T " JiJ 1 E- 89 

iiNOVA I'o.i' Pro.toot and. Post jtest EJCS scores of High and 
liQyLjichl:iy< man t Pojtu Lars 


Source uf 
vor;ip ti on 
Araong 1 leans 


dr 

“5 


'11 


y 


SSx 

Shy 

HSx 

MSy” 

Fx 

Fy 

- -jvjr y 9 ~ 

“ ' 50 1 

‘ 7.48' “ 

“1 .02 

V.82" 

b!.28* 




NS 

NS 

.470.20.: 

4-1 6 .06 

-.4.0.2 _ 

I- 6.5 , 

(P..op).(o..p5.) 

507.59 

421 -17 






AIXCOVA _51 or ,.. Hi]S_ ^scojres, of High and. Low Ac hi e v era e n, t 

Populars 


Source of 
variation, 
iiiong 11. "in/ 


f 


o o 


5 37.39 


SSy ' “ ' SSxy " SSyS " M'Sy’x ‘ SD/x ¥ 
50 *1 ‘ 2,9.50 5.84 " V. 1 7 " ’ 1 7920“ 32 


NS 


Within Oroup.'-I 13 470 . 2:0 416.06 22.08 415.-02 „ 3..67 , . 

Total “ ' ‘ 116' 507.59 421.17 1 2.58 

. ""TASLlXpl 

ANpVA. fur 2reteo.t and_pG.st test FES scores of Higlyjirid 
Low. ^cliieve-e nt Neglect c. e . s , , 

Source of _ _ 

■mrijrtion dJC SSx. . SSy,. MSx . . Fx Fy 

tiiiong Noons 5 6.82 9.37 1.36 1.87 ® .36 ^5 

withm Groups 114 __ 43 ^ 0-5 3'79s95 -—3.«75. . 3.*.23. .CP.«P5lL(PO)5JL 

to ta i;. /:; “;vi 9 ;“. xxyox. 380,32 .. „ - — -.— - 
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AMA COVA forJCGS 
H c ii,lpjc tOCG. 


TABLE-92 

SPPPPP. of Jix/^h_and Low Aphycycmejnt 


Source of 
variation „ . . 

df ' 

ST.:: ' *“ SSy 

3Say " SS/x MSy*x 

S^Dytc F 

Among Moans 

3 

6 Yfl 2 ” " 9 . 37 ' 

() -02 9.90 2.48 'l 

V 72 ' 0~."84 

Within Lri’ougc 


43 1 . 1 5 370.95 


NS 

113 

122.83 355.96 2.9? 

(0.05) 


Total 11 837.97 3BO. 32 ' 122.85* 


4.0.TLlC,U^R EXPEL 1 r I'l 1 ! I i_ij AT ID TJJ -CnEA HATING SGORE( TRS_)_. OF 
POPUL.iPS AID NEGLECT EES: 


In acMition to the throe indices of social 
status of an individual(viz. SMS, SkS, EES) , an index of teacher 
rating was also analysed in relation to the effect of positi¬ 
ve and negative induction of teacher expectations.Three impor¬ 
tant considerations emphasised the need to analyse teacher 
ratings of student’s social characteristics m relation to 
their expectstions.Firstly the very nature of induction 
procedure 1 i.o. supplying teachers biased information about 
the social status and functioning of selected children of 
thoir classroomsmade it necessary to assess that whether 
teachers have assimilated bTi> ■ induction or not.It was expected 
that when a teacher will . assimil -to th^ induction provided 
to him 5 he is more likely to rate children ol his classrocom 
in an indue tion— congruent manner,Secondly, the theoretical 
question proposed by different investigators about the effect¬ 
iveness of induced expectations in bringing a change in teac¬ 
her ratings emphasised the need to undertake this analysis. 
Thirdly,teacher ratings are more directly related with indu¬ 
ced expectations than the sociometric criteria determined 
by the choices of group-members,and are,therefore,more likely 
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to be Effected by induction of teacher expectations.lt is in 

the light of these considerations that effect of positive 

and negative induction of teacher expectations on the teacher 

rating scof o oi popular a and nogl«..ctces was analysed. 

J?1k. general analysis revealed that there 
no 

was/ signific, lit difference! in the affect of positive and 
negative 'induction of teacher expectations on the TRS of 
'populars. Th& j>NOVii and ANACOVA revealing this fact are presen¬ 
ted in Tables-93 & 94 respectively.lt is evident from these 

tables that post tost mean TRS of the three experimental 
did not 

groups/differ significantly. 


TABLE-93 

AN OVA Aor_.Pretest. and_ Post t est T RS of ^Pofulars 


Source of df SSx ' SSy MS x " 

variati on _ . ______ __ 

Among Moans 2 0-72 35*1 .'62 "(5.36 

Withi n Group s.1 JJZ 1 <M2, 65 7 5 3 6..97 150.1 Q 

Total 119 18498.37 7888,59 

...' table-9“4 

A IIA C O V A T or TRS , of Popular s 


MSy Fx Fy 

r?5ffr‘0T002“2". 73*** ** 

NS NS 

64..A2.(,o.03J1Q ; .o^1 


Source of 

variation df SSx SSy SSxy SSy 1 x MflySx 


Among Moans 2 6.74 351.62 -7.51 < 351 .77 175-89 


Within Groups 1 1 1 849Z.65, 7536. 97. ..1.84-,83. 7535. *55.— 64^96 

Total".. *'"l T8 “"18*498.37 7888.59 177.34 

SDy'x=8.06 F-2. .71 NS (0,05 ) 


Sex of the populars was also considered in 
relation to the effect of teacher expectations on TRS.Ano 
ANOVA and ANACOVA( Table-95" 96) revealed that post test means 
of various sub-groups of populars have significant differen¬ 
ces . Compute, tion of adjusted post test TRS means was carried 
out,These means are given in Table-97. 
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TABLE-95 

MO-VA -?A. r - of Male and 

Female Po pu 1 nr a " '—— " * • ' 

Source of df SSx SSy ‘ ' ' rfSxx MSy 

v^icLtipn_.. .. _ 

Among Mo;ms 5 755.81)- ‘ 956/28 1 '50^77 "i9*1 T§6 ‘ 

Within Groups 114 17744.53 6930.31 155.65 60.79 

Total’ .. "l 'l 9” 1 849 3“ 37 “' 7888.59'" " “* ” ' ' . 

.Fx=o'.97 NST 0 V 05 T ‘ ‘ Fy=3.1 5 SC "0.055 . 


table -96 

A NAC OVA for, TRS of Male and._J£eEi£U.e^ Pop ulars 

SourctT of" ‘ df .SSx SSy 'SSxy" “ SSy'x MSy>x 

ygriation____ _ __ _ 

Among Means 5* 753.84 958.'28“” -290.30“ 968.90 ''193.78 


WithinGroupo 113 17744*53 6930.31 467.68 6917.99 61.22 

Total .“ ‘Tf8~ 18498737" '7888'. 59'"“177.32* 

- Ajjj y v x - = y m Q2 • f = 3 ‘; j 7“ s‘( o'. 01'). 

TABLE-97”." ~~ 

Adju sted Post ^test__ TRSJVIqans^ p.f j.iale_ and _Female Populars 


S.Fo" Groups 


W Mx ' My My 1 x 


1‘. Control’ 'Group",Male' CG,mT21‘ " 70 . 43 “ 66/19 ‘661) 9 (ml ) 

2 . Control Group,Female (CG,F)19 63.68 67.42 67.32(m 2 ) 

3 . Experimenttal--I,Male (Exp-1,M)28 66.79 68.61 68.62(m3) 

4 . Expeniiien tal-I, Female (Exp-I,F)12 67,75 75.25 75.23(m4) 

5 . Expertmental-II,Male (Exp-II,M)20 69.75 64.85 64-77(m5) 

6 . Experimental-II,Female (Exp-II,F)20 64.35 69.55 69.63(m6) 

To tol 120 67,12 


It is evident from Table-97 that highest mean 
TPS was associated with populara belonging to experimental 
group-I.When comparisonsbetween the various subgroups were 
made,further light on the differential effects of positive 
and negative induction of teacher expectations on male and 
■ emale populars 1 TRS was thrown(Table-98) 

The data presented in Table-98 revealed that 
there was no significant difference between the adjusted post 
test TRS moans of male populars belonging to the control group 
and experimental group-I.This reveals that positive induction 
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table-98 

.fliKni f1 c onc.e pf, Differ unco bo tyro on Adjusted. TRS 
M al e and Female P q pml grs. ' * ‘‘ ' ’ 1 .. 

."'“df 


means of 


Source of 
var iat ion 
ICom pari son 


CG,M“CG,F 
CG, M-Exp-I, M 
CG 9 M-Exp-I , F 
CGjM-Exp-II j M 
CGjM-Exp'-II, F 
CG,F-Exp-I 3 M 
CG,F-Exp-I,F 
CG,F-Exp-TJ, M 
CG,F-Exp-1J ,F 
Exp-I jM-Exp- J, F 
Exp-1,M-Exp-II, M 
Exp -I, M~ Exp-11, F 
Exp-1 5 F-- Exp~ XI , M 
Exp-1, F- Exp-1 'l , F 
Exp-TI, M-Exp-'I i 3 F 


SSx 


(ml-m2 


JSED 'Sig.Diff . PirectiorjObseryedlSi g,. 

I itClQ? JO.01 Jof mean 

l ■ ' . .5 . \ _j 

>.2)2.50 ^.Q5 6.55 ml O m2 1.43 NS 

(ml-m3)2.35 4.65 6.16 ml< m3 2.53 NS 

(ml -m4)2.82 5.53 7.39 ml <m4 9.14 S(0.01 ) 

(ml-m5)2.50 4.95 6.55 ml> m5 1.32 NS 

(ml-ni6)2.30 4.95 6.55 ml < m6 3.54 NS 

(m2--m3 )2.35 4.65 6.1 6 m2< m3 1.10 MS 

(m2-m4)2.Q2 5.53 7.39 m2<m4 7.71 s(0.0i) 
(m2- r«5)2.50 4.95 6.55 m2>m5 2.75 NS 

(m2-m6)2.50 L\. 95 6.55 m2<m6 2.11 NS 

(m3-m4 )2.?4 5.43 7.18 m3-4 m4 6.61 S(0.05) 

(m3-m5)2.35 4-65 6,16 m3 >m5 3.85 NS 

(m3-m6)2,35 4.65 6.1 6 m3<m6 1.01 NS 

(m/-|-m5)2.82 5.58 7.39 m4>m510.46 S(0.01 ) 

(m4-m6)2.02 5.53 7.39 m4 >m6 0.60 S(0.05) 
(m5-m6)2.50 4-95 6.55 m5<) m6 4.86 NS 


The data presented in Table-98 revealed that 
there was no significant difference between the adjusted post 
test TRS means of male populars belonging to control group and 
experimental group-I.This reveals that positive induction 
of teacher expectations have not facilitated a significant 
improvement in the TRS of male populars.Further,this may be 
taken as an indication towards the fact that teachers are 
less likely to accept positive information related with 
male populars of their classroom. 

The comparison between mean TES of female 
populars belonging to control and experimental group-I have 
indicated the presence of significant differences»It was found 
that female populars belonging to experimental group-I weie 
higher in their post test scores than their female counter¬ 
parts belonging to control group. This suggested that induction 
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ol' teacher expectations about the social status of female 
populars was Directive in facilitating an improvement in the 
TES of female populars.Fur then,data also suggested that posi¬ 
tive induction of toacher expectations about female populars 
is more effective than the positive induction about male 
populars.Thia finding was also supported, by a significant 
difference between the mean TBo of male and female populars 
of positive induction group. All the.se findings tend to reveal 
that positiv j induction of teacher expectations stimulates 
teachers to rate 1 populars 1 ,particularly female populars,,, in 


a positiv,' manner. 

The effect of negative induction of teacher 
expectations on TR5 of male and female populars was also 
anclyscd.lt war: found that there was no significant differen¬ 
ce between the post tost mean TI?£ of male populars belonging 
to control group; and experimental group-II.Similarly,an insig¬ 
nificant difference was found to exist between the scores 
of female popul xrn of these two groups.These comparisons 
tended to row! that negative induction of teacher expecta¬ 
tion,-, did not facilitate an inunction-congruent lowering of 
TIS among populars. however,wheh the dircctiars of difference 
m those comparisons were considered,important tendencies 
became ovident.lt was found that while negative induction 
was relatively more effective in lowering the TRS of male 
populars,in the case of female populars it has facilitated 
an improvement in TRS.Thia improvement in the TR£> of female 
populars belonging to experimental group—II ha a. a tendency 
to be higher than the improvement observed by male and female 
populars of control group and male populars of experimental 
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group-I.These female Populars of experimental group-II were 
also higher than their male counterparts belonging to tie sane 
group. Association of higher mean score with the female popula- 
rs of experimental group-I-I and the tendency of mean differ¬ 
ences to attain statistical significance, points out to the 
fact that negative induction of teacher expectations also 
facilitates an improvement m the TPS of female populars.This 
finding is in congruence with the finding obtained in relation 
to the female populars of positive induction group,II seems 
possible that irrespective of the quality of induction provi¬ 
ded to the teachers, female populo.ro are always rated higher 
by their teachers.This assumption also reminds us to the 

question of teachers’ acceptance and assimilation of the 

induction which is not in accordance to tlieir day-to-day 
classroom observations,It seems that negative information is 
less likely to be accepted by the teachers when it is related 
with a female student, whom the teacher himself has seen to be 
good or active. 


Grade-wise analysis of the effect of teacher- 
expectation-induction un the TRS of populars was also carried 
out in present a tudy. Table-99 &100 present data pertaining 


to this aspect. 

TABLE-99 

ANQ VA for Pretest, and. Post. te.st..TRS of. fourth. 
ancf "Fifth fCradV populars 

Source of df SSx GSy MSx 

variation _ _ __. .. __... 

—-.- ^g 7 ' 9 2 413.00 


5 


Among Means 

Within Groups. JjUt 
Total 119 


' MSy 
82.60 


113.58 

17250..A3. 2Kt5*53 .1^7.-?-8. 

' 18498.37 7888.59 ... 

‘F 3 c =0 .'?2'"NS(O-W).''Fy=1.26 NS (0.05) 
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table- 1 00 

/m 4 Q PX4 for _TRS_^ Of. Fourth and Fifth Grade Poplars 


df 


Shx 


Source of 

vari_a.y-. on . 

Ara'ong" Means 3 567-92 

Wi .. thi a Group.R J ,13,. 1 .7.2a 43 

.1 U1. ..IB/i.98.37 

BDy’x = 8.13 


Total 


'SSy SBxy SSy 1 x MSy 1 x 

Vi 3'. 00 " 1 34/99 ■ 41 6 '. 7 V 83 , 74 

7473 - .59. .. 31 2.31 ,7.4.7 0.13 66 .,.1/ 

7808.39 177-32 

F-1 .46 NS ('0.057 ' ' ‘ 


It is evident from Table -99 and 100 that both 
protest arid post test T.RS laerins of populars belonging 

to various grade by experimental groups did not differ signi¬ 
ficantly.] t reveals that grade of the populars does not 
interacts with the effect of positive and negative induction 
of teacher expectations on teachers’ ratings of their pupils. 
It also moans that populars of the classroom irrespective of 
their grade and the exoerimental induction of expectations 
provided to thoir teachers,are rated by teachers in a simil¬ 
ar and probably positive manner.This finding seems to be 
justified in view of the fact that teacher ratings studied 
in present study were related with such social characterist¬ 
ics on which ’populars’ may be generally assumed to be high. 
Teachers seem to bo aware of this similarity between these 
social characteristics and the characteristics of studen¬ 

ts whom they were asked to rate, and this awareness seems to 
be unaffected by the grade-level of the ratee and■the experi¬ 
mental Induction of expectations. 

Xn contrast to the findings obtained in rela¬ 
tion to the effect of teacher-expectation, -induction on TBo 
of populars studying in 4 th and 5th grades,age of populars 
was found to be a significant factor in determining the 
above relationship.A significant F-ratio,obtained through 
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ANOVA and 'ANACOVA carried out for poet test TBS of populaxs 

belonging to different age by experimental ttsatment groups 

TablGB-101 1- 1 02) ,indicated the prcsonce of differential 

effects of expectations across various age-groups.Table-1 03 

and 104 show adjusted post test TJ;S means and their comparisons 

with each, other respectively. 

TAELd-101 

MOV A, £ oip frejsps/, and.JPost test, llRS^jp High a nd 
Lovj Ago Populars 


Source of 

df 

jSSx 

variation 



Among Means 

5 

1 362.05 

Withiii Groups,, 

1 1 4 

.JS33_6_*1.2 

“"Total 

1 1 9 

181,93.37 


SSy ' ' MSx“.MSy 

*1 61 0.99 392-41“" 322.20 

6277.60 143,06 53,07 


fei'.' 71 "“ L(b7057 Fy=5.85 S '(b.of) 


TABLE-1 02 ' 

ANACOVA /or. TRS of High .an d.Lo w Age Popu lars 


Source of 
variation 

df 

SSx 

SC y 

' SSxy 

SSy’x MSy 1 x 

Among Moans 
Within Groups 

On v_n 

T962.05 

16536.32 

1610.99 

6277.60 

1411.34 
- 1234,02 

1701 .38 340.28 
6185.51 54.74 

Total 

11 8 

18498.37 

7888759 

177.32 



‘ SDy feY.40* *P-*6*.23 "S (0.0 1 )“ 


sTno**” 


TABLE-103 

Adjus te d P ost test TPS, Means, o f H igh and Low ..Age 
Po puiars 


Groups 


N ' Mx ' My My 1 x 


1 . Control Group, High Age ("CG, HA) 1 8 

2. Control Group,Low Age(CG,LA) 22 

3. Experimental-I, HighAge(Exp-1,HA) 1 9 

4. Experimental-I,Low Age(Exp-I,LA)21 

5. Experimental-II, High Ag^Exp-IE ,HA) 22 

6. Experimental-1J,LowAge (Exp-II,LA) 1 8 


66*.28“' “ 66.11 66.05(m1 ) 

68.00 67.32 67.38(m2) 

74.00 76.42 76.90(m3) 

60.81 65.33 64-89(m4) 

65.05 67.82 67.68(m5) 
69.50 66.44 66 . 61 (m 6 ) 


Total 


120 67.12 
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TABLE* 1 04 

-4^P"- f A' GaA T G V'°^- D A f to nce . bp tween Adjusted. TRS Me am 
of .H ini l an d Lo w Ag o Popular c ' ' * ~ 


J 
J 
¥ 

(fcffHA- 
CG,HA- 
CG,HA- 
CG,HA" 
CGj HA- 
CG 3 LA" 
CG j LA" 
CG, LA" 
CG,LA- 
Exp-I, 
Exp--1 , 
Exp-I, 
Exp-I, 
Exp-I 3 
Exp-II 


Go,rip ari so ns 

'cg“la ( 

Exp-I,HA 
Exp-I,LA 
Exp-11 3 HA 
Exp-11, L A 
L’xp-T, HA 
Ex.p-1 3 LA 
Exp-TI 3 .HA ( 

Exit-11 3 LA 
fl A -- Exp-1 3 LA 
Tin-Exp -11, IT A 
HA-Exp-II,LA 
LA-Exp-II,HA 
LA-Exp-II,LA 
,HA-Exp-II,LA 


pSLO j&ig.Pi fI.! Direction 


_ _ .. . .- . prsertf 3 d;Sig. 

---- ....J.... ^to.pag f gij of. diff.jdifr s _.L. ... 
inl-mH) 2.44 4.3j 6,39 ml < m2 


NS 


4. 

43 

G, 

.39 

ml 

< 

m3 

10 

. 8 5S((© .01 

) 

4. 

183 

6 

.39 

ml 


m4 

1 

.16 

NS 


4. 

,L3 

6 

.39 

ml 

< 

m5 

1 

.63 

NS 


9. 

33 

6 

.79 

ml 

< 

m.6 

0 

.53 

MS 


4. 

.35 

6 

.03 

m2 

-N. 

m3 

9 

. 52S(0.01 

) 

4. 

.55 

6 

.03 

m2 


m4 

2 

.40 

NS 


4. 

.55 

6 

.03 

m2 

< 

m3 

0 

.30 

NS 


4. 

,63 

6 

.39 

m2 

>m6 

0 

.77 

NS 


A, 

.55 

6 

.03 

m3 

> 

m4 

12 

.013(0.01 

) 

4, 

.55 

G 

.03 

m3 

> 

m5 

9 

.22 S 

(0.01 

) 

4. 

. 63 

6 

.39 

m3 

V 

mG 

1 0 

.293(0.01) 


4, 

.55 

G 

.03 

1114 

< 

m$ 

2 

.79 

NS 


4, 

.63 

G 

.39 

m4 

< 

m6 

1 

.72 

NS 


4 , 

.63 

6 

.39 

m5 

> 

m6 

1 

.07 

NS 



It is evident from TaLle -104 that there was a 
significant difference "between the TPS means of high age 
populars belonging to control and experimental group-I.It 
should bo recalled here that teachers of experimental grooup-I 
were given a positive induction of expectations about the 
social status of some selected students of their classrooms. 
The higher moon score associated with high.ago populars of 
this ox poriMori bol group suggest that positive induction of 
teacher cxpoct.itlons facilitates a significant improvement 
in tho THE of high age populars.In contrast,a non-significant 
difference between low ago populars of control and experiment¬ 
al group-X reveals that positive induction of expectations 
uOes not effects the TRS of low age populars .That positive 
induction facilitates more improvement among high, age populars 
than among tho low age populars,has also oeen brought forth 
by a significant difference between the TRS means of high and 
low age populars belonging to experimental group-I. 
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Non-significant differences were obtained in 
relation to the comparisons made between the populars of high 
age- control group and high age-experimental group-II,andlow 
ege--control group and low ago-experimental group-II.This shewed 
that negative induction of teacher expectations was not very 
much effect! v, in lowering the moan TRS of high and low age 
populire belonging to negative induction group as compared to 
the populars ol no induction—control group. Considered in the 
light oi earlier findings,it hocowos evident that while positi¬ 
ve induction facilitates an improvement in the TRS of high 
age popularrj,negative induction does not brings in an expecta¬ 
ncy-congruent change among both high and low ago populars. 

Analysis of the effect of teacher-expectation - 
induction on Till of populars was also carried out in relation 
to their achievement status.ANOVA and ANACOVA was carried out 
to find out the pre-sonce of any significant differences among 
the six achievement by experimental treatment groups (TabUe- 
105 and 106 ). 

TABLE-1 05 

ANOVA fo r Pre test and Pos t test TRS of 
[ gh and Lo w Achi ev eme n t Populars 

~df ~~ *SSx ~SSy MSx“~ MSy ” 


Source of 
variat ion 
Among Mi, quo 


5 


106,82 


_„ . 272,23 534.03 54.45 

Within Groups 11 . 4 . 18226.14 Z35.4_-.5J_.159.* 8 A. ..-6.4*51 

Total". 1 *1 9 ~~ 18498.37 “ 7-388.59 

. . YxWo'534 n‘s(oT05) ’ W “1T66 ns(0,05) 




. * TABLE-1 06 

ANACOVA. fo r TRfg jof High jancf Low_A.ch.ie_vement. PpjpuB -are 
df *“S3x SSy ' '' SSxy W'x" MSy 

533 -7 9" 'l 06."76"' 


Among Means ” ’5 ’272."23 534.08 1 6.95 

.Within Or cups 1 13 1 8226.. 1417351,51. J_ 6 Q. 317. _ J7353_.J_Q-_ 

Total.Ti 8 18498.37 7388.59 177.32 ____ 

- - SDy' r xl 81OT . F=1 .64 NS CO, 55) 
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It is evident from Tables -]05 and TOG that no 
significant dill or once existed among various achievement by 
experimental tr*atuont sab-groups.It seems that teachers' 
ratings ol social charac teristicu are not affected "by the 
interaction ot achievement status of populars and experimental 
induction of teachers' expectations. 


Teacher .Rating Scores of neglectees were also 
analysed in relation to the effect of positive and negative 
induction of teacher expoctalians,In compliance with the 
hypothesis about expectancy-congruent changes in the TPS of 
populars,it was hypothesised that while on the one hand posit¬ 
ive induction of teachers' expectations will facilitate am 
improvement in the TRS of nsglecteec , a negative induction .of 
expectations will bring in a reverse process.Results of ANO VA 
and AN A CO V A. carried out on this aspect are .given in Tables- 
107 and 108 respectively. 


ANOVA 

Source of 
variation 
Among Means 


TABLE-10? 

for. Rrctes t .a nd .Post, .test TJR.3 
d"f. SSx . SSy" 

’ ‘ ' 2~*. 693.35 ”. 91 %J<T 


of. Neglec_tees 
MSx MSy 

"""346768* '“4578.. 24 ' 


Within Groups 117 13990.65 1 1313.33 1 19.58 96^.70 

ToTil’" ' 119 14“68V.OO 20 ; i 69. 8 * 0 " “ _ 

.tV= 2"790 ns ( 0 . 0 ^ ' Py--47.’3ii s(o.oi) 


Source of 
vari atio n 
Among Means 


TABLE-100 

ANAC OVA for TRS .„of. . Neglecte_es 

df SSx SSy SSxy 

— 2 “. £93735 9156747 “ 2339.75 


SSy 5 x MSy'x 
SWTj©TQ3575 


Within Groups 116 13990.65 n ^ 13,3 £ 2290.25 1 0938.^2 9430 

Total 1T8 ' T4684.00 20469.80 ' ' 4630.00 ^ ____ 

. sW r x="9T71 F-42.8O S(0.61 ) 
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It is evident from Tabies-10? & 108 that signifi¬ 
cant differ one® among the three experimental groups "were pres¬ 
ent in rein t ion to their post test TRS means .Adjusted post test 
means for the three experimental groups were calculated( Table- 
109) and compared with each other(Table-1 1 0) 

TAB 1 1, 1 09 

Adjusted Poat. tes t T RS rk ans of .Neglectses 
S,Wo. Groups N Mx My My" f " x 

TTcontrol r.iroup(CG) ' 40 ' J ' 25 .1 8 “ 2‘6 .48 .26T93(mT’) 

2 . Experiinon toJ -I( Exp-I) L |0 ‘ 31.05 45.78 45.23?(m2) 

3 . Exp or i in on t al -11 ( Exp-11) i|0 27.78 28 . 13 28.17(m3) 

Total “ ' ..fp“o' . 28.00 ‘' ~‘ 

TABLE-11 0 

S ign ificance p_f._DifJ.cn one fa. between Adjusted TRS 
Moans of Mo glee tee s'" ' 

‘ ^Comparisons " ”]~SEDj SigiDiff"jDireVtionj Cteeradjsig!. 

'_ } atoojl 0,0] of diff.1 diff.,_I_5 

CG-Exp-1 (ra1-m2)2'.33 I|'. 6 l 6.'l0m1<m2 l 6 . 36 SCO.OI) 

CG-Exp-II (ml-m3)2.33 4.61 S.10ml<m3 1.24 NS 

Exp-1— Exp- 11 (m2-m3)2.33 4.61 6.10m2>m3 1?.12S(0.01) 


It was found that moan TRS of neglectees belongi¬ 
ng to experimental group-I,where positive expectations were 

among 

induced,was highest/tho throe experimental groups(Differences 
significant at 0,01 level).This finding revealed the effective¬ 
ness of positive induction of teacher expectations in improving 
the TRS of neglectees.Further analysis of data indicated that 
there was a non- significant difference between mean TRS of 
neglectees belonging to control and experimental g^oup-II.This 
non-signi ficant difference pointed out that a lovrering in 
TRS of uugloctooa is not associated with negative induction 
of teacher expectations.This comparison also indicated the 
presence of an important intervening variable In expectancy 
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research, which may too refered as the ’desirability' dimension 
of expected change,lb can be proposed here that induction of 
teacher expectations and its acceptance by teachers are 


mediated by the factor of doeirabiliby.This factor can be 

, 1 truthfulness' 

construed. cx& rui ciclclitionol fcictor to the fcictor of/ 

of Induetion,identified by earlier studies.lt can be 
argued that teachers,in general, tend to accept that experimen¬ 
tal infornation(induction) which os ’true' to their own 
observations of the pupil concerned on the one hand,while on 
the other hand,which entails a 'desirable 1 change in the 
pupil.Explained further,it can bo visualised that a teacher 
will accept that induction of expectations which is in congr¬ 
uence with his own observations and which prescribes a 'desir¬ 
able 1 change. Specifically,teachers seem to be ready to accept 
that 'neglectuus 1 of their classroom who are seen by themselves 
in a similar manner,are going to be socially active members 
of classroom group in the course of school year;while they 
are unwilling to assimilate (and thereby communicate in their ■ 
classrooms) an induction which sjeedfies that neglectees are 
going to bo even lessor active or isolated.Teachers 1 percept¬ 
ion of their role in preventing such an occurrence may be 
a contributory factor to promote this unwillingness on their 
part, Probably,it is this reason du^ to which negative inducti — 
n n of teachar expectations has not precipitated into a lowers 


ing of TPS among neglectees. 

Sex of ncglectces was also considered in rela¬ 
tion to the effect of positive and negative induction of 
teacher expectations on TRS.lt was found that various sex by 
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exporiJicntal treatment groups differ significantly in this 
respect(Table-1 1 1 and 11 2).Further computation of adjusted 
posb test Ltd means (Table- 113 ) and their comparison with 
each other(Table- 114 ) provided more evidence on the effect 
of positive and nu^jativo tocioliop o^ipyc to/tions on 

TBS * TABLE-111 

ANOVA for. .Protest, and_ Post test TRS of Male 
and Female N cgloctecs — - - 

Source of df SSx ' ' SSy MSx MSj . 

vari at ion ... . " 

Among”Moans 3 707.20" “ 925 1\ V? 141744 * " T85073T ' ” 

Within Groups 114 13976.80 11218.13 122.60 98 . 40 

Total .. Tf9 1468V.*00 ' ‘ 20Z|6“9.80 J ‘ ' 

” ~~~ fx=T.TV*nsTo.o 5) "jy=TOo stoToTT. 


ANACOVA 

Source of df 

variation ___ 

Among Means 3 


TABLE- 1 1 2 

for TRS of Male an d .F em ale Negl ec teejs 

SSx SSy SSxy SSyi'x MSyT* 

707:2V”"9*2*517”67* “23V5*.55 “Ti*55.43“i 63T709 


Within Groups 113 13976.80 11218.13 2254.43 1083^49 96.06 

Total*' ‘ ‘ ~TT8 1 4 IB 4 T 00 20469780 "“46 37700 ~ “ 

.. " "'777^=9780 77T6797"77c76'i T" 


TABLE-1 13 

Adju sted. Post te_st TRS Means of. Male and .Female 
Mo gl eetecs 

S.No. Groups M Mx My My 1 x 


Control Group',"Male " (CG,M) 22 

Control Group,Female (CG,F) 18 

Experimental-1, Male (Exp-I ,M)3° 

Expcrim^ntal-I,Female (Exp-I,F) 1 0 
Experimuiatal-II, Malo ( Exp-II ,M)26 
Experimental-1J , Female (Exp-II, F) 1 4 


25.59 ' 27.50 27.85(mlT 
24.67 25.22 25.71(m 2 ) 
30.93 45.57 45•06(m3) 
31,40 46.40 45 . 82 (m4) 
28.00 28.85 28.81(m5) 
25.21 26.79 27, 20 (m 6 ) 


Total 


120 


27.75 
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TiiBLl : ;-1 11 ) 

Sijinif iy^anp <4 of „Di ffgr enp o "bet we o n Ad lusted TRS m p n n r 
of Mai c; an d Female Weglccteu's- ' ' ' 3 ' ^ ~ 4RE J leans 


Comparison 


CG,M- 

CG,M- 
CG,M- 
CG,M- 
CG,F- 
CG, F~ 
CG, F- 
CG, F~ 
Exp-I 
Exp-1 
Exp-1 
Exp-1 
Exp-1 
Exp-1 


Exp-I, M 
Exp-I , F 
Exp-IT,M 
Exp-11 3 F 
Exp-I j M 
Exp-1, F 
Exp-11, m 
Exp-11, F 


K- 


xp-1 9 F 


M- lilxp-II, M 


K» 


-11 


jF-Exp-[ . , 


M 


F-Exp-II,F 
1 jH-Exp-1J j F 


(ml 

(ml 

(ml 

(ml- 

(ml - 

(m2- 

( (i\Z- 

(\iZ- 

(m2- 

(m3- 

( *»3- 

(n*3- 

(m i) - 
(m/| *• 
(n5- 


6 . 22 


.43 


8.23 
. . .. 7.18 
7.36 10.00 
3.43 
8.39 
3.43 


jo ED -J/CiiE.ji,{Di r g c t i o npb s etmi Sig 1 . 
i ;Ut0.05;o. Olfof meenctif^diff..; j 

ml > m2 r 2VlV ' L NST’ 
ml 2. m3 17.21 S(0..0l ) 
ml < m4 17.975(0..01 ) 
m1< m5 O .96 NS 

ml > m6 0.65 NS 

m2C m3 19.35S(0,.01 ) 
m2< m4 20,1 1 S(0,01 ) 
m2 < m3 3.10 NS 

m2 <mg 1 .49 NS 

0.76 NS 
m3> 013 16.25S(0.01 ) 
m3 >m6l?.86S(O.Oi ) 
. m4 > m517.01 S(0.0l) 
c 7.96 10.53 ra 4 > ei 618.62 S ( 0 . 01 ) 
m3 > m6 1.61 NS 1 


-m2)3.14 
-m3)2.74 
-i.‘4)3.82 
-n5)2.74 
-m6)3.33 

-m3)2.74 

- mi)3.32 

-m3)2.74 

-m6)3.33 
m4)3.53 
m5)2.35 
m6* 3.14 
m3)3.52 
■m6 )4.0 
m6)3.14 


7.18 
8.72 
7.18 
7.5610.00 
5.43 7.10 


6.59 
6.99 
4.65 
6.23 
6.9° 


8.7 2 
9.25 
6.1 6 
8.23 
9.25 


6.22 8.23 


It is evident from Table-113 and 114 that 
there was a significant difference between adjusted post TRS 
means of male nugloctuos of control and experimental group-1, 
Similarly, female neglectees of control and experimental gitoup- 
I were found to differ significantly.Significant differences 
wore also found when control group-male neglectees and experi¬ 
mental group-1-female- neglectees,and control group-female 
neglect 00 a and uxperimontal group-T-male neglectees were compa¬ 
red.In all those comparisons,it were the male and female negle¬ 
ctees of experimental group-I who received higher teacher rating 
scores,This confirmed the earlier finding that positive 
induction of teacher expectations facilitates an improvement 
in the TRS of neglectees.Further,these comparisons revealed 
that male and female neglectees of positive teacher expectation 
group were significantly higher in their TRS at post test than 
the neglectees of opposite sex belonging to control group. 

That sex of neglectees does not ^ays a significant 
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role in dc-torming the effect of positive induction cfteachcr 

\ 

expectations on TRS,has been revealed by the data.lt was 
found that mul o and female noglectecs belonging to experimen— 
tal group-1 diu not differ significantly with regard to their 
TRS means. This finding points out that when positive expecta¬ 
tions arc induced among teachers, they tend to rate both male 
end female neglect cos of their classrooms in a favourable and 
similar manner. 


Non-significant differences have been found 
with regard to the effect of negative induction of teacher 
expectations on TRS of nogloctcus.lt was found that male 
neglcctcujs of control and experimental group-II do not differ 
significant!;/. Similarly, female negluctoes of these two groups 
also had more or loss equal TRS moans.Still further,comparisons 
between nogluctoec of opposite sex belonging to control and 
experimental group-II also yielded non-significant differences. 
These findings revealed that there was no significant change 
in the TI1S of mule and female neglectees of negative induction 
group as compared to the negiectucs of control group. 

Sux-wlso comparison of nuglectees within experi¬ 
mental group)-JI also revealed a non-significant difference 
among the two groups.lt points out that sex of neglectees is 
not all important variable in determining the effect of negative 
induction of teacher expectations on their TRS, It may "be 
r' called here that a similar finding was obtained in relation 
to the effect of negative induction of teacher expectations on 
the TRS of neglectees, Here,investigators again emphasise to 
explore the 'desirability' dimension of induced expectations, 
which has been referred ea.rlier.lt may be probable a 
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•willingness' and 'unwillingness- 0 f teachers to taring in 
positive and negative changes among neglectees might have 
null! lied any such differential effects of teacher expecta¬ 
tions, 

Gl/tle was also a n alysed in relation to the effect 
of positive and negative induction of teacher expectations on 
the TRJ of noglectees,Fourth and Fifth gra.de neglectees were 
identified within each experimental group.ANOVA and ANACOVA 
(Table-115 and 11 6 respectively) carried out in this context 
revealed that the six groups of neglectees differ signific¬ 
antly with regard to their post tost TR3 means. 

TABLE-115 

LN.Q.YA_fpr „Pr_o_tess_t .and Pos t test TRS of Fourth 


and 

FiXYl-Q-PA. 

\e Neglectees 



Source of 

df 

SSx SSy 

MSx 

Msy 

var- ation 





Among Moans 

5 

940.42 9842.98 

188.08 

1968.60 

Within Croup 

is 114 

13743.58 10626.88 

120.55 

93.22 

Total 

1 19 

14684.00 20469 .80 




- .. Fx= i , 5~5~~ ns (o . 05 T ~'Fy=2f.i2 'sTcf.oi T 

-,-g -- - ' ■ 

ANA COVA for TRS of. Fourt h and Fi f th G rade, Neglectees 

Source Vf ‘ ' "df ‘ " “ S'Sx “ ” ‘ SSy.SSxy " ' SSy“ r x“~ MSy’x 

varia tion .. ...... ..__ . ..........__ 

Among Moans " 5 940.42 984-2.92 2110.86 8844-?9 1768,% 

Within e.rouiic 113 _J.3745.J38 1 0626.8G , 25 V 2.. 14. 1P.T.65j11-j§ iL96 

Total*." "iT *3" 1468V. 00“ 20496 4630.00 

.__ 204 . 62 .i 8 O.... 

GDy 1 x= 9.48 F= f 9.66 3(0.01) 

Adjusted post tost TRS means and their comparisons 
with each other are given in Talles-11? and 118 respectively. 

It is evident from these tables that there was a significant 
difference between mean TRS of neglectees belonging to control 
group- fifth grade and experimental group-I-fifth grade,and 
control group-fourth grade and experimental group-I-fourthgpafe. 
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TABLE-' 1 1 7 

.Pp v fi_t_ TR S„ Me ans of Fourth and Fifth 

G rade Nejglect ees . '—* — — - 


sTNo Groups ~ N " N ' 

fTControl Group -5 grade ( CG, 3 ”) 2 .V 

2. Control Group -4 grade (CG, 54 ) 19 

3. Experimental- 1,5 grade(Exp- 1 , 5 ) 22 

4. Experimental- 1,4 grade(Exp- 1 , 4 ) 18 

5. Experimental-II, 5 grade( Exp-II 3 5)22 

6 . Experimental-II, 5 grade (Exp-II, 4 ) 1 8 


Total 120 


Mx 

My 

My 1 x 

23733"' 

27 .TV' 

27 .98 (ml) 

27.21 

25.74 

25 . 88 (m 2 ) 

32.23 

42.18 

41.42(m3) 

29.61 

50.1? 

49,o8(m4) 

27.00 

27.27 

27.45(m5) 

28.72 

29.1? 

29.04(in5) 

20.00 


TABLE-1 1 8 

SignjfldS ignifi canc e of D ifference b etween A djusted 
T RS Moans of F our th and "Fifth - Grade Jfeglec t eejs 


(Comparisons 

f 

cg;5-cg74. 

CG,5-Exp~I,5 
CG,5"Exp-I,4 
CG,5-Exp-II,5 
CG,5-Exp-II,4 
CG 5 4-Exp-1,5 
GG,4-Exp-I,4 
CG ; 4-Exp-II,5 
CG’, 4-Exp-11,4 
Exp-I,5-Exp-I,4 
Exp-1,5-Exp-11,5 
Exp-1,5-Exp-II, 4 
Exp-I,4-Exp-II,5 
Exp-1 ,4 -Exp-11,4 
Exp-II,5-Exp-II, 4 


SED SS ignidif g Dirartjon ptsened', Gig.. 


m 


Tmi 

(ml - 
(ml - 
(ml - 
(ml - 
C m 2 — 
(m2- 
(m2~ 
(m2- 
(m3- 
(m3- 
• (m3- 
(m4- 
(m4- 
(m5 


— -—f — t- 


2) 3.03 
m3)3.03 
m4) 3 - 03 
m5)3-03 
m6)3.03 
m3)3.03 
m4)3.03 
m5)3-03 
m6)3.03 
m4)3.03 
m5)3.03 
m 6 ) 3 . 0 3 
m5)3.03 
m6) 3.03 
m6 )3.03 


!— LS 


jatO ■ 030.01 E.f dlflj d ig*. . __, 

5.09 7.94 ml Vm 2 2.10 NS 
5.99 7.94 ml<-m3 13.44 S(0.01) 
5.99 7.94 m1<m421.90 S(0.01) 
5.99 7.94 ml> m5 0.53 NS 

5.99 7.94 ml -C m£> 1,06 NS 

5.99 7.94 m22 m 3 1 5.54 S( 0 . 01 ) 
5.99 7.94 m2<m43f.00 S(0.01) 
5.99 7.94 m2< m5 1.57 NS 

5.99 7.94 m2< m6 3.16 S(0.05) 
5.99 7.94 m3<m4 8.46 S(0.01 ) 
5.99 7.94 m3> m5 13 .97 S(0.01) 
5.99 7.94 m3> m61 2,38 S(0.01) 
5.99 7.94 m4>m522.43 S(0.01 ) 
5.99 7.94 m4> m6 20 .84 SCO.01) 
5.99 7-94 m5<.m6 1.59 NS 


Further,significant differences vara also obtained when 
neglo&teon of 4 th and 5 "th grades belonging to control group 
were compared with ncglecteos of experimental group-I.In all 
those coupnnsunsjit were the neglucteos belonging to expe¬ 
rimental group-1 who had higher TNS moans,These significant 
differences in favor of both fourth and fifth grade neglectees 
of experimental group-I revealed that positive induction of 
teacher expectations facilitated an improvement in the TRS 
of neglocteos irrespective of the grade in which they were 
studying. 
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Gor.iparison of post test menus of 4 th and 5th gade 
neglectees belonging to experimental group-I was also carried 
out.Interestingly, Significant difference betiween the two 
groups was obtained,and it was found that neglectees belonging 
to 4th grade-experimental group-I wer^- significantly higher 
than their 5th grade counterparts.This showed that positive 
induction of teacher expectations facilitates more improvement 
in the TES of neglectees belonging to 4 th grade, as compared 
to the neglectees of 5th grade.lt seems possible that teachers 
are ready to accept positive changes among neglectees of lower 
grades and this acceptance influences their ratings of students. 
In contrast to above findings,data of present 
study suggested that negative induction of teacher expectatio¬ 
ns does not brings in a change m the mean TES of neglectees 
belonging to 5th grades.lt was found that there 

were non-significant differences between fifth grade 

neglectees belonging to control and experimental group-II. 
Further,it was also revealed that thore was no significant 
difference in post test TEC means of 4th and 5th grade 
ncgloctoon belonging to experimental group-II.This finding 
pointed out that while negative induction have has not 
changed the TEC of neglectees (5th grade),a differential 
effect is also not evident across the different grades. 
Negative expectations and their effects on TES seem to 
transand grade distinctions and to have no effect on neglects® 


TES. 


Age of neglectees has also been analysed 
in relation to the effect of positive and negative induction 
of teacher expectations on their TES(Tables 119 122). 
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TABLE- 11 9 

»f._rPL.Pm^LAlLl.±oat test TRS or High and 
Low A AO No glee toes ~ ““ --■“ —— — 


Source of dr df SSx 

variation . _ __ _ _ 

Among lleans 5 1039.93“ 

Within. _Gr oujds . J .1. 4 ... 13£4.407 
Total 119 14684.00“ 


SSy MSx ‘ MSy 

9a69.76 - 207.99 1 ‘85395" 

..JJ 200 ., 04 ._LI 9,68 98 . 2 s 

20469 . 8 O ~ - 


Px=ll74NSfo;03) Fy= 1 8.87 S(OTOT)' ' "" 


TABLE-1 20 

ANA CQ VA. X°. r - TR.S_.Q_f High and_ Low Age_ Negle e t ees 

Source"'of df ' SSx SSy “ SSxy” : SSy'‘x ¥Sy T x 

var iation ...__. __ _ ___ 

Among Means 5 1039.93 9269.76 238d.42“aT80.783636.16 


Witlii.n „Gr'p ujj a. . ]J3_„ JJ&kb 07 . 1.120 0,04 2249^8 10829 ,J 4 _ 2583 

Total 118 14684.00 20469 ".80 4630,00“ 

',3Dy r x¥'9 ;'79“ Sx" fVTtTo? "sTo.'Oll ““ ' 


TABLE-1 21 

Ad .jus ted Po st test TR S Means of High and Low Age 

Neglect COG 


S.NoT Groups " "N N ’"¥x My My'x 


1 . Control Group, High Age (CG,HA) 21 2*3.90. 26.48 27.14(ml) 

2. Control Group,Low Age (CG,LA) 19 26.50 26.47 26,?0(m2) 

3. Experimental-! ,HA (Exp-I,HA)23 32.57 44.96 44 . 23 (m 3 ) 

4 . Experimental-1,LA (Exp-I,LA)17 29.00 46.88 46.72(m4) 

5. Expernnuntal-II,HA (Eyp-II,H/8E5 29.28 29.20 28.99(m5) 

$.. Experluiun bal-II_,LA _ lExp-I I,LA.).l5_ 2.5 .2.7. 2_6,33 26jSZ.2l.Sl6) 

.Total. “ 120 28.00 


Siguliic,■ inee of Diff 
Low Al 5 ;t, Nomine Loos 


TABLE-1 22 

uronco , ho, tween TRS Means..of. High and 


SCompa risen 


5ED!si gVdif f~. pi rVc’tionphse rvedJSi g. 
bit005P.01 pf diff. Jdiff. 


CG, HA*- 
CG,H l- 
CG,HA- 
CG,HA- 
CG,RA- 
CG, LA¬ 
CS, LA- 
CG,LA- 
CG,LA~ 
Exp-I, 
Exp-1, 
Exp-I, 
Exp-I, 
Exp-I, 
Exp-II 


CG,La 
E xp-1 j IIA 
Exp-1,LA 
Exp-1I,HA 
Exj:-I‘i , LA 
Exp-I, IIA 
Exp-I,LA 
Exp-II,HA 
Exp-II,LA 
HA-Exp-I,LA 


In I- 

C in 1 - 

( 1711 - 

( m 1 - 
(ml- 
( m2- 
(m2' 
(m2- 
(m2' 
(m3' 


• 1112 T 3 • 

■ia3)2. 
■m4)3. 
■ m5) 2. 
■tu6)3 ■ 
-fli3)2. 
-m4)3. 

-m5)2. 

-m6) 3 • 


m4)3. 

IIA-Exp-11, HA (m3-m5)2. 

m6)3* 
m5)3. 
m6)3 • 
m6)3 • 


(m3 -1 


HA-Exp-11> LA 
LA-Exp-II,HA (m4 
LA-Exp-II 3 LA (m4 
, HA-Exp-II, LA(m5' 


13 6.20 
94 5.82 
23 6.40 
94 5.82 
43 6.79 
94 5.82 

23 6.40 
94 5.82 
43 6.79 
13 6.20 
74 5.43 

23 6.40 
13 6.20 
52 6.97 
23 6.40 


8.20 
7.70 
8 .46 

7.70 
8.99 
7.70 
8.46 
7.70 
8.99 
8.20 
7-18 
8 .46 
8.20 
9.22 
8.46 


ml > m2 
ml 2. m3 
m 1-4. rn4 
ml -C m5 
ml >m6 
m2 < m3 
m2< m4 
m2 A m5 
m2*Cm6 
m3 <m4 
m3 > m5 
m3 >m6 
m4> m 5 
m4 > m6 
m5 > m6 


0.44 
17.09 
19.58 
1.85 
0.37 
17.53 
20.02 
2.29 
0.07 
2.49 
15.24 
17.46 
17.73 
19.95 
2.22 


NS 

s(o.oi) 
s(o.oi) 

NS 

NS 

S(0.01) 
S(0/©1 ) 
NS 
NS 
NS 

SCO.01) 

sco. 01 ) 
s(o. 01 ) 
s(o. 01 ) 

NS 
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It was found that positive induction of expect¬ 
ations facilitated, a significant improvement in the TRS of 
both high and low age noglcctees.However,in contrast to the 
differed ti it effect of positive induction in the fourth and 
fifth grad* is, it wui; found that neglectees of high and low 
age groups bel.niping to experimental group-I,where positive 
expectations were induced, did not differ significantly. 
It means that positive expectations have a similar effect 
on the Till of high and low age neglecteus. 

Findings related with the effect of negative 
induction of teacher expectations on the TRS of high and low 
age group lugloctocc were similar to the findings obtained 
in relation to grade-wise effect of teacher expectations.Non¬ 
significant differences existed between high and low age 
noglectocs belonging to negative induction group. 

Achievement status of noglecteos was also consi¬ 
dered in relation to the effect of positive and negative 
induction of teacher expectations on their TRS (Table-123-1 26). 
It became evident from this analysis that positive induction 
facilitated significant improvement among neglectees of high 
ana low achievement status.However,this improvement in the 


TRS of neglect of; a was found to be significantly higher among 
high achievement neglectees as compared to low achievement 
neglectees,This points out that achievement status of neglc- 
"toos is a significant variable in determining the effect 
of positive teacher expectations on their TRS.In contrast, 
this variable was insignificant in determining the effect of 


negative* toucher expectations on neglectees' TRS,as the two 
achievement groups of neglecteeswn found to differ .nonrsgniltafly. 
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Tii.BLE-1 23 

AWOy.i, f'J.J Prbt_L.,Gt and Post test TRS of High and Low 
uch^ voiiL'nNcglojcocoes — . 

Sou'rcu of til Sflx SSy to'Sx ' " MSy “ 

var .ia bi>1.n__ .. . . . ., __ 

Among Mu-nn 4 "'810.99 9947.0V 202.''75‘“~2486.76 

Within Group:-; .1.1.5_138.72?..01 10522 ,,76 120.63 91.50 

Total 119 1468*1.00 20469'.80 “ 3 -- 

Fr= 1 . 6 u 113(0.05) ” Fy=27.'l8"sCo.0lT"“ 

- ..‘TABLE-124 “ ' “ ~ 

iYLAjlpVa .for. TR S _._o_f High and Low Achievement 
Nogluctecs ' .. . 


Source of df SSx 3By'' ' ' ' SSxy ' “ SSy' 1 x MSy^'x 

vari.itipn.. 

aim nr, Means 4 810.99 9947.04 2568/19 872-3)219840 ' 

Within. Groupie;. . .1.1 4 . .. ,_138_73_.01 _ 1 0522.76 2061.81 1 0362. $9^62 

To tal 118 14684-00 201-| 69 .80 4 S 30 .00 

.GDy“'x=9/T7 .F= 24 .53 S(O.oY) ' 

Adjuji.te.d P.c ip t eans of. High and Low 

AchljjVejilun t. Nj.i.LC.t.eos 

YnY ' ’ ' Groups ’ ’ . 

_. . , N__Mx M y _ My.'x_ 

Conbcl Group,’lYv/ Achievement ( CG/LAc) ~40’ 25.18 26.48 26,90 (ml) 

Exporitiion L.-'l-I, High - " - (Exp-I,Hie) 3 36.33 61.00 59.75(m2) 

Experimental.-1 , Low - - (Exp-1 ,Lac)37 3°. 62 44.54 44-1 4(^3) 

l ixporimun Lai- II, Ili (Exp- II, IIAc ) 3 30.67 24-67 24.27(m4) 

Experimuntal-T'J 9 1 i(>w ~ H ~ (Exp-II,LAc) 37 27.54 28.41 28.48(^5) 


Total 


20 ' 28r00 ' 


TABLE -1 26 

SifjnLf Lc:.ticf, of Difference between Adjusted Post, test 
THAI *lfr til-Jo L' high and Low Adpnyemcnt Neglectoes 


‘,r j : ;i nii 


CG,I<AC 
CG S [, x 
CG,L,\c 
OG j Lac 
Exp-1 3 
EVp--1 3 
Exp-I, 
Exp-1 3 
Exp-I, 
Exp-II 


- Kxp 
-Wry 

~J Up 
11/ c 
I Lx 
Hive 
L .c 
LAc 
HAc 


-r,HAG 

i- 3 J 1 .. fi 

J 1 , L .‘x 

l J, L,X 

E: p-IjL.x 

Exp-11, il-X 

Exp-II, Lix 
Exp-11, H'ac 
E xp-IIj LAc 

I-11 3 LiLC 


j SEDSijA-Hi ff .d irection pbservsdJSig. 

1 ;at0.05Q,01 jpf cBff.Jdijff._r __ 

'(ml J 5-'68 11 . 25 14.88 in 1 <m 2 32 . 85 S(p .01 ) 
(ml- m 3 ) 2.27 4-49 5.95 m 1 <ra 3 17 . 24 S(Q 0 l ) 

(ml —m*i) 5 • 68 11 .25 14-88 ml >m 4 2.63 NS 
(ml -iii 5 ) 2 . 2 ? 4.49 5.95 ia 1 <m 5 1.58 NS • 
(ia 2 ~m 3 ) 5.68 11 .25 14-88 m 2 >m 3 15.61 S(Q 01 ) 
(m 2 -m 4 ) 7.67 15.19 20.09 m2>m435-48S(0.01) 
(nt 2 -u 5 ) 5.68 11 .25 14.88 w 2 >m 531 . 27 S( 0.01 ) 
(rn 3 -m 4 ) 5.68 11 .25 14-88 m 3 >ni 41 9 - 87 S(C 0.01 ) 
(m 3 -m 5 ) 2.27 4-49 5.95 m 3 >ra 5 l 5 , 66 S(O.Oi ) 

(m 4 -m 5 ) 5.68 11 .25 14-88 m 4 <m 5 4.21 NS 
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5.0.L'-IV EL P.E INDUCTION ACCEPTANCE AND. ITS EFFECT ON THE 

V J2l')jj (j jO_G l U_i i ‘',TR IC rw TICES OI 1 ' POPUL/iRS AND NEGLECT EES 
Iriaactiun of teacher expectations was 


c arrie u out i ■ ; 

L :.’i 

0 t the 

Lhrc e 

urn of c n tv- ! 

■ r- 

' • i w, n ■ e 

not g 

Five sell' of;.,-,. 

0 r; 11 

■T tli am 

; four 

room, war ■ d’> 

a f i 

in each 

v i f th 

Those cJ , 'S.". ., 

on i' 

tali flit by 


taught by different tcv.chors (n=20) . Thus 3 
ten t c 1 .' ic uo i 'ii 1 c ' !.i Ul; ■, ■ .< 1 to u"iKfij,itn tal group— I, while ten otters 
woi'e in expi rims.lit it gruUp-II.Pcisi tive induction was provided 
to Lho 1 1 •‘oli.i r.e ci' experimental j^roup-I,while the induction 
provided E • Lh 1 teachers of experimental group-II was negative. 
An Induction Acceptance Scalc( Forn-TAS) was administered tothe 
tcachi.-r;; of exp< riniontai group-I and II in order to assess 
the Invi 1 of -‘ccoptanco of induction provided to them.Median 
split ol’ the frequency distribution obtained in this manner 
provided the following pattern of induction acceptance anting 
teach err; of experimental group-I and II ^Table-127). 

table- i 27 

Distribution el Teachers belonging. to, Expicriracntal 
Gt:(/uj_/~N ~ “rid. ’.to H igh a nd Low..Induction..Acceptance 

Gr.i tujjm 

i ' 'Experimental GrV-I~] Experimental Gr.-ZEI', 


;Expt. group/ 
jLo v e l ... 

High Induct! ■ n 
Acceptance 

Low Induetiou 

ACCept.'.ilCe 

Total 




5 

Vo 


6 

4 

10’ 


It is evident from Table-127 that more or 
less equal number of teachers belonged to high and low indu¬ 
ction acceptance categories.It was assumed that the effect of 
positive and negative induction of teacher expectations on 







varies indices of sociomotric status of populars and neglected 
xn borne to nignif icnntly with the level of acceptance of induction 
provided to tcachcrs.lt is for this purpose that populars and 
neglectcc s belonging to the two experimental groups were 
deviled in to forr ca.togorics on the basis of induction accep¬ 
tance shown above . Tabic-1 28 shows tlia frequency distribution 
of popular s and neglectccs belongs i± ( $ to high and low induction 

acceptance groups, 

TABLif-l 28 

tion of Populars ,nnd_ _Npglectp_es bolonginp; to 
Hijph and., Lo .K Ipductipp Acceptance .Groups' pf the' Two"" 
^j^qrjinnpnjtal. _Gondit_io_ns_ . ..~ 

GroupXAc c optancc [ ,fxperimcntal„Gr .-I \ ¥xperimentVl~ Gr. '-f j j 
PnnuL'-'r'-/ High InducjLow Tnduc t^-High Induct! Low InductJ- 

N^loctyun . G !;f n n£§ ? e p t e.l c ^ . A „ C C l p Jt 

16 2 if 20 20 


Populars 
Neglec toe 


1 1 


29 


21 


19 


It should be recalled here that teachers belonging 
to control group were provided with no induction of expectati¬ 
ons . Hence,po pulars and neglectees of this group could not be 
grouped on the basis of induction acceptance.In order to 
remove the variation m tlio sample-size of groups to be compa¬ 
red for analysing the offset of induction acceptance,control 
group was randomly devidod into two equal(statistical equiva¬ 
lence was tented on both dependent and independent variables) 
groups.Thus,20 populars and 20 neglectees of control group, 
selected as above, were compared with the populars and neglec- 
tfcoa of high and low induction acceptance experimental groups. 
It is expected that within the statistical limitations of 
drawing sub-saniplos from a main sample, findings obtained on 
this aspect will through important light on the effect of 
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induction acceptance and induction treatment on varioi 
metric indie a of populars and ntgluctees.Following si 
ns deal with the different aspects of this analysis. ' 

5.1 ,LEVEL Oi r INDUCTION ACCEPTANCE AND SOCIOI1ETRIC STATUS(SMS) 
OF POPULATE AMD NEGLECTEES: 


Jo dome trie status (SMS) scores of populars and 

neglcc tees belunsin a to different level—of—acceptance by 

experiiitontal treatment groups wore compared with each other 

through ANOVA and ANA ANACOVA. Table— 129-132 present the results 

of ANOVA and ANACOVa carried out in this context. 

TABLE-129 

ANOVA for Pre.tos.i_ cuid_ Post test _SMS s_c.Qr.es of_Pp.pjgl.ars 
bel o nging _to_ various Induction Acce ptanc e by Ex perimental 
Treat ment:. Groups ~ .~ ... ' "" . 


Source of 
variation 
Among Moan: 


df 


SSx 


SSy 


MSx 


MSy 


Ex 


'Fy 


"4 " 3“SS7lb 187.08" 96.53" 46.77' 2*. 16'T.X'8 

NS NS 


Within. Groups, 95.. .423.6.90 29.97..92 ...44.60 .31,5.6. .(0,0.51(0.05.)... 
Total 99 4623.00 3185.00 

..“ ‘ .. TAHLE-T 30 . . ' 

A.NA.CO.Vn for SMS. scores, of Populars belonging. to var ious 
Ind uction Ac_c_eptance_3x Experijiiental Treatment Groups 

Source of ' d’f " SSx' SSy" ‘ SSxy" ' "SSy'x ‘ MSy'x SDytc F 
vari, tion , , . . _ .._ . 

AmonV; Means L, 346.YO 1 87 . 08 " 1 ri 9.95 103.9225198 

5.32 0.90 
NS 

Within (jruup:; 98 4-36.90 2997*92 11 76.05 26/1 .48 2fi42 (0.05) 

TotaX' ‘ ' ' j!', 4"G21 t 00 3j0'5.OO' 1376.00 ; 1 X YY X* 11'1 ! Ill 

TABLE-131 

AJMOVA for. Protest and. Post. test SMS scores .of Neg.lpct_.ees, 
lolonging to. various .Induction Acceptance, by, Experimental, 
Tipcat 10 ent Grouj>s 

Source' of ' ‘ ' df "' ' ‘IssX * ’ SSy ' ' “MSx MSy Fx Fy 

var iation .... _ ..... -—-— 

Inicng loans ”4 2.38 81*73 0.60 1°*33 0479 ^NS 

Within Groups 95 _ 7 2 .37 7_Q4.*JJ- . P.4ZiL...-7.*44 . , . - 

To tal" ‘ .. 99 ‘ 74.75 745 - 04 
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TABLE-1 32 

MAGOVA for, mS_scor.es of Neglectees belonging to 
YiLCiQ-VlS—I ilcIv^c e.ptnjice _by Experimental 
T rea tment Groups ' " 


Source of 

‘ "df 

SSx 

SSy 

SSxy 

SSy'x 

variation. , 
Among* Moans 

' ‘ 4 

' 2736' 

" 7V. 73 

■ 

ON 

O 

47.77 

Within Groups 

94 

72.37 

704.11 

13.20 

701.70 

Total 

'“‘W 

74775 

745784 

14.80'“ 

—- —* - - ■ 


MSyk SE ^. ^ 

*1 o;30“‘£.73“" 
1..3G 

7.46 NS 
____ (Q -Oj) 


It is evident from Table -129 and 130 that populars 
belonging to various induction acceptance by experimental 
treatment groups did not vary significantly with regard to 
their post tost CfIS scores .Similarly Table-131 and 132 reveal^ 
ed that nogluctooo of various induction-acceptance by experim¬ 
ental treatment groups did not differ from each other.lt shows 
that level of acceptance of both positive and negative induct¬ 
ion given to the teachers about the SMS of populars and negle- 
ctees of their classrooms,do not influence students' post test 
SMS scores. 


3.2.LEVEL 


OF INDUCTION „CCEPT,iNCE AND SOCIAL RECEPTIVENESS 


st, .Tuscans) 


OF POPULARS AND NEGLECTEES: 


Tabic-133 unci 134 present results of ANOV.v and 
AN A CO V.. carried out in relation to the effect of level of 
induction acceptance on the’ SRS of populars. 

TABLE-133 

ANOVA fp.r Pretest, and .Post test SRS. .scores of Neglectees, 
bo Ion gi ng t o t h e variou s. _ In du c t.i ojn A Q.c ep.t an.ee. b_y 
Exppu'IiA.orital., _Tr_e,atrn e .n.t Groups, _ „ 

Source of df SSx SSy MSx MSy Fx Fy 

toStwiTTs ~~ 4 - 304.50 nr?. 88 -- 7srer 3T.w 4.901740 - 

Within Groups 95 1467.01 1266.12 1 ^*65 1 >.33(0.01) (0^.05) 

Total 99 1793*51 1394.00 . .. . 
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TABLE-134 

ror_J3RS. scores PX. Populars belonging to various 
J - n — 7 - c - c ^-Bl : -ap : ?. e ,J?X“Gr oup s “' 

s Sy Silxy SSy'x MS/k SQte™ f'~ 

4 306 .50 " ^7.88“ 94.36' “ iTo .44 2 ?,61 3.1)1 

IlthinGrou[i« %,. . 3 4Ql.tO.1_JB.66_.A 2 773 ..64 861 .54 91 7 ‘°(on ) 

TO *b £11 OM 1 90 ^ CJl 1 201 . r\r\ Qnr\ "r\r\ ur ' " ^ 9 ■ -- ■ 


Source: Of 
var iation. „ 
AnonG Moans 


98 ' 4 793 ’. 51 1394.00 8 ? 0'!'00 


1 t lu evident from iiHOVA presorted 

in Table-133 that there/ significant differences among 

pretest GRL means of populars belonging to various level of 
induction acceptance by experimental treatment groups,However, 
unadjusted post test SHS moans of those groups did not vary 
significantly. When those moans were adjusted through ANACDVA, 
significant differences orner^odC Table- 134 ) .These adjusted 
post lost LRO moans and their comparisons with each other are 
given in Table-135 and 136 respectively. 


TABLE-135 

Ad_j_ustod, _I J o s t_tost jSRS Means__qf Populars_.belonging, to. va rious 
Indue tion _Acccjptance_ by,.Experimental Tre.atmen.t Grou ps 


S.No. Groups 


N “ ST“Mx “ My ' “My r x 


1 . Control ’“GroSp,no"induction ' ' 7cG s ni) 20 * Y 2 .OO 8 ~70 V. 1 4 (m 1 ) 

2. Experimental Group-I,HighAcceptance 16 9.19 8.60 9.50(m2) 

(Exp- 1 , ha) 

3. Experimental Group-I,LowAcccptance 24 11 .88 11,33 1°.84(m3) 

(Exp-I, 1 a) 

4. Expori.nontalGroup-II,HighAcceptance 20 8.25 9.70 11 «09(m4) 

(Exp-II,ha) 

5. ExperimentalGroup-II ,LowAcceptance 20 1 2.80 11 .05 10.08(m5) 


_llm-J 1*1 Al 

Total 


100 10 V 93 


It is apparent from Table-135 that highest post 


test SRS mean score was achieved by the populars of experim¬ 
ental group-II,where teachers tended to accept the negative 
induction of expectations provided to them to a higher degree. 
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TjlBLE-136 

Sijyii.iicancu of Difroronco between Adjusted 
Populars bclonjAinji to various Induction Acc, 
Expi -rii.-i; bn I Treatment Groups"' " ' 


SRS Mean s 
-ptance. "by, 


of 


Campari coin; 


CG,n. "-Exp-'j , h 


GO,n;;.~ lip 
CO, no-Oxi 
CG, na-Exi 
Exp-1 5 ha- 
E.xp-I, ha- 
Exp~I, ho- 
Exp-I, li;- 
Exp-I, In- 
Exp-11 3 hr 


)- 1,1 i 

j-I f , h 
)-11,1 

■ G::*.j--1 

■ Exp — I 
-Exp-1 
-G :p-I 
-Exp-I 
v- Exp-- 


i 


,1 1. 

3 ha 


5 

1 

1 , 1 a 
J s lia 
i 3 la 
I "J ,1 a 


(ml-m2)1.02 
(ml-m3)0.92 
(ml-mT)0.96 

(ml -m5)o.9S 
(i.i;i-in3)0.9fi 
(m2-ni4) 1 .02 
(iYi2.-m5)l .02 
(ta3--m4)0.92 
(m3-m3)0.92 
(m4-m5)0.96 


SEL(6±ji f _ Diffj,pi re din Observed ’,Sig. 
r 1 1 0.03 ;0.01 p f dif fjdoff. • 


.02 
.82 
.90 
-90 
.94 
2.02 
2.02 
1 .82 
1 .82 
1.90 


2.68 
2.42 
2.52 
2.52 
2.58 
2,68 
2.68 
2.42 
2.42 
2.52 


ml < m2 
m 1 < m3 
ml c 1x4 
ml < m5 
m2 <L m3 
m2 < m4 

in 2 of m 5 

m3<- m 4 
m3 > m5 
m4 > in5 


1.36 NS 
2.703(0.01) 
2.95S(0.0l ) 
1 .94SC0.05) 


1 -34 
1.59 
0.58 
0.25 
0.76 
1.01 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 


It is evident from Table-136 that populars belong¬ 
ing to control group and experimental group-I-high acceptance 
did not differ .significantly with, regard to their mean SRS 
scoruu. However, s 1 gmficnnt difference in favor of the populas 
of experimental group-I-low acceptance was obtained,when they 
wc^a compared with tho populars of control group.This signifi¬ 
cant difference revealed that pupulars belonging to low positi¬ 
ve induction acceptance group improved significantly more 
than the popuLars of control group,where no induction of 
expectations was carried out. Considered in the light of the 
comparison made between populars of control group and high 
ncc< p tnnce--axpori.iion ta’J gruup-I ,it becomes apparent that low 
acceptance of primitive induction facilitates better improvement 
in tho SOS of populars. However, when populars of high and 
low positive induction acceptance group were compared,the 
fallacy of above statement was brought forth.A non-sigmfic- 
'ant difference between the above two groups pointed out that 
although low acceptance of positive induction by the teachers’ 
seems to have facilitated better SRS scoies among them,this 
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improvoac-nt was not significantly higher than that of popular 
belonging to high acceptance-positive induction groun.The 
hypo thesis that high and low acceptance' of positive induction 
will bring in different degrees of improvement in the SRS iof 
popular^ was therefore rejected. 


More ur loss .similar fiiidmgs were obtained in 
relation to the acceptance of negative induction about populous. 
It was found that both high and low acceptance of negative 
induction by the teachers facilitated a significant improv¬ 
ement in the SRG of populars.However, the two groups did not 
differ from each other in this respoct.lt seems that both 
high and low acceptance of negative induction about the 
popular, 1 3 creates an equal reaction among teachers,and this 
equal reaction of teachers brings in an equal( though high 
acceptance group moan was higher) impro vemert in the SRS of 
popularc, 1 


Table-137 and 138 present the results of AITOVA 

and ANACJOVA carried out to explore the effect of high and low 

induction acceptance on SUS of noglcctues, 

TABLE-137 

4ffOV.i Cor Protect and Post test SRS scores o,f Ne.gl ectees 
kolpnifii al Various Induction Accopt.qnce.Jfcy Experimen.tql 

TrtVitr.ipTft Grp tips, 

SouVc o" ViV * df . SSx Sfly ' ' "MSx ‘ “ MSx Fx ' Fy ' ' 

* .‘ i V8 ’5 * ’' T2 • 4V ‘ ' ' XT ° " %i 7 1 ns 6 

Within Groups __ 95 _. . J?_6...9 PL W5„- 28 ... 0.6.0 .. 2.6.7. „( Q *P.5J.( 9-.Q5-1 

Total 99 58.75 265-79 


It is evident from Table-137 and 138 that high 
and low acceptance of both positive and negative induction of 
expectations do not bring in different level of change inthe 
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TABLE- 138 

ANA CO Vi K for CHS scores or Neglcctees belonri.no to tnrinnr 
_ _ iBVlALCtivn. ACC : :,ptr-nc.G b X Experimental Treatment Groups 

Sourco of clf Sox SSy SSxy 

variatiojA,. ___ __ 

Among’Meanu 4 1.85™ 12541 V.W ' 

Within.Grpuop. _ . .94. . . _5.6_s.9p 253,..28. 9.71 

Total 98 58.75 265-79" * 11.15"* 

.sDy 'V={; 6 3 p=! ‘,'12 nsTo.o'5) 


SSy'x MSy 1 x 

~YzVof3~o ~ 
. 2 - 5.1 .62 2 . 68 


mean SRS score of neglcctces.The F-ratios obtained, through 
ANOVA and ANACOVA were found to he non-significant,revealing 
the absence of any interaction of level of induction acce¬ 
ptance with the effect of induction of teacher expectations 


on noglec tees' SR,5. 

,5.5. LEV EL OF I.Nl)UGTipN_ ACCEPTANCE AND EMOTIONAL EXPANSIVENESS 
STA TUS'( EES )QF POPULARS _AND, NEGLECTEES: 


The EES scores of populars and neglectees 
were also analysed in relation to the level of acceptance of 
both positive and negative induction provided to the teachers. 
Table-139 to 1/|2 present results obtained through ANOVA and 
ANjiCOVA.lt is evident from those tables that populars belong¬ 
ing to thu various level of induction acceptance by experime¬ 
ntal treat',iont groups d i d not vary significantly vith regard 
to their >eoL l-.st EkS means.Similar non-significant differ¬ 
ences wen also obtained in relation to the neglectees belon¬ 
ging to different induction acccetane by experimental treat¬ 
ment groups,These non-significant differences tend to reveal 
tnat level of Induction acceptance does not interacts with 
the affect of positive and negative induction of teacher 
expectations on the EES of both populars and -ncglactees. 
Probably, some more intervening variables need to be identified 
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TABLE- 139 

mm. for Pretost and. Post tost. EES scores of Poculars 
ESKtoint G?puS' 1P '‘ S InA “ c - tj -°- n Acceptance /Experliental 


Source of 

df 

SSx 

SSy 

MSx 

variation. 
Among Moanc 

v 

37- 82 

1 9.74 

9.46 

WLthirg Grou jt.. 

93 

. . 370 . 7 . 7 . 

314.62 

3.-.90, 

Total 

99 

408.59 

334.36 



MSy '* Fx Fy~ 

4. 94 2.43 T.49 

NS ns 

3-3,1.(°..P.5)X 0 . 03 ) 


TABLE-140 

ANAC O.VA .fpr, ALES SCO, res, of Pojpu.la.r_s_ b.e.loiigjLng. "to various 
JJL d .uc,tipn Acceptance, by. ExperirnentaPJTreatrnenPgroups 


Source of 
vari ation. 
Among Meant; 

.Within. Group.! 
Total 


SSx SSy ‘ ‘ SSxy ' ' SSy'x " *" MSyVx 


V* ’ “ 37782 ‘ T 9 ’. '74 

. 94_ 370..7.7. 314.62 

98 408.39 334-36 

SDY8' SDy" 1 x=f. 82 


7.51 19.27" " ‘ 4.82 

...9.67. 3.1.4.-37. . ... 3.-34 
17.18 

F=1 744~'NS Co,'033 


TABLE-1 41 

ANO VA. fp.r .Protost_„and^J7ps;t test, EES, scores of N~egle .ct.e es . 
bf.ilonlnr-: .to. various. Induc_ti.on .Acc_e,pt.an_c.e By Experime ntal 
Treatme nt G roups 


Source 

of 

df 

SSx 

"SSy 

MSx 

MSy Fx 

Fy 

yapia t:i 

.on 







Among ! 

■loans 

4 

5.37 

3.56 

1 ,34 

0.89 0.35 

0.3© 




NS 

NS 

Within 

Oroupc 

95 

365.62 

285.15 

3.85 

3.oao.05)(0 

.05) 

Total 


' 99 • 

' 370.99 ' 

288.71 





TABLE-142 

ANAGpVA for E7S scores pf._Ne,glecte.es. belonging. to..various 
.Indue. Lum j\cc, 1 planee by. Experimental. Treatment Groups 


Source of 


(if 


SSy 


SSxy SSy 1 x 


varied Lion .... . . . .... .. • - 

Among lilt.iui 4 3-37 3.36 2.36 2.76 

ijVi thin Groups 94 363-62 283.-J5. 82.39. .266.38 
To'tal* ' '* 98 370.99 288.71 84 .77 ___ 

- - . ~~s6y T x=T769.F=0.24 NS ( 0,05) 


MSy 1 'x 

■*oY69"“' 
2 . 8.4 _ 


and controlled before we could conclude about the- exact nature 
f this interaction. 
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5,if, L£iV jjL Ui' 1d OJ o riOi; ACCEPTANCE AND TEACHER RATING SCORE 
' (TEG) OF PuPULaRC AND NeGLECTEES: 

Review of r?r,carchps carried out in the area 
of cxperLi,. i .aitoll;y induced teacher expectations and their 
effect.' on teacher ratings of students’ characteristics have 
suggtotco that positive teacher expectations are associated 
with favourable teacher ratings.In present study,teacher 
expectations v/tro ex'oerimcntolly manipulated in both positive 
and negative direction and its effect on different sociometric 
indices of po |jU I ova and neglectees was assessed.In this conn" 
ection, i t aluo seems probable that teachers 1 level of induct¬ 
ion acceptance* is a significant variable.lt was assumed that 
this var L .bj c will, influence teacher ratings in a significant 
way.Table-14*3 presents the results of ANOVA carried out to 

explore this, aspect among populars. 

TABLE-143 

ANOVA for. Pretest, and Post, test TRS . ®f . __Aojoulars 

b cio n pi ng to. . various. Induction. Ac cejp_tan.ee by; 

Exuera jn.en.tal. _Tre.atjne.n_t_ .Groups, 

Source of df SSx SSy MSx MSy Fx Fy 

variation . .. ._ 

Am'ohp, ’i "cans’ ‘ ‘ ‘ Z, " YGC.kV ‘' 'l 2*1*2.8/-i 41.62 303.21 0.28 441 

NS S 

Within Lira up;? 03 1 h 27 6.28 _6412,60 1 50.28 67.30 ( Q.0Q^((? »0 1 ) 

Total". 99 Tv 1 4>. 7 5 ‘ ‘ 7*623.04 


It is evident from Table-143 that there was an 
insignificant difference among the mean TRS of populars 
belonging to various induction aqceptance by experimental 
treatment groups at pretest stage .However, when post test scenes 
of thso groups of populars were compared,a significant F- 
ratio revealed the presence of significant differences. Further; 
ANA00VA revealed that these differences were real(Tabl-1440. 
The adjusted post test TRS means of populars and the results 
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obtan iif-.'d through group 
land 146 rn:;,iectivft]y. 


comparisons are ^resented in Table-14 5 


table- 14.4 

AEA.cn VA .fur TEG of. Populars belongxnr to v, 
tancu by Exporimen tal h',4nV aVLh i 


Ac cc 0 tar 

Source of 

var i. tinii. 
Among' ;loan,. 

ir/ithJ n Group; 

To ta’l 


A J>2T. T : Xin.rxmcnj,al_.Ti;'ea.tme.nt Groups' 
df SSx Shy . c :.4Ar ’ qq' 


various. .Induction 


SS'xy 


V* ‘ “l b 67 ?i V 

94 14474.28 

'77 ' 14441.79 

,9 My 'x7b.26' ' 


SSy'x 

1 21 ? .84* ' 18.47 . 1111'.33“ ‘"3O37OG 
6412.60 117.53 6411.63 ‘ 68.21 

7625.44 “146.00 .. 

F=A -.44 SCO.oiT 

TABLE -145 


| L\ J 

Adju/j1o< 1. Post. bpp.t TRS means, of Populars belonging to 
y ajripu.! >, „I n <' uc_lxc j n. .Ac.cep.ti upce by Experimental Treatment 
Grudin . 


S.’No. 


' i'ou urj 


N 


lYCJcnitrol, i'ii"uu!.,no jnduction(CG,ni) 

2. ExfH'riHwit 1**1- J , big'ii acceptance 

( Ex j >— .1 , il*‘' ) 

3 . ExporiifU.-ntaJ -'.I , low acceptance 

(l!;:[)-1, la ) 

* 4 ,Exporiinantai-L 1 ,hif;b acceptance 

( Exp- 1. 1,ha) 

5 , Exporimun tai- 11 , low acceptance 
. ( fbcpp- ’l 1 j ‘In ). ^ . . 

Total 

TAHLE-146 


NMxMx My My 1 x' 

20 65.50 65.20 6572lTmT) 
16 65.19 68.94 68.96(m2) 

24 60.33 71.71 71.69(m3) 

20 67.95 63.05 63.04(m4) 

20 66.1 5 71 .35 71 .36(m5) 

1QO 66*.'75 


-L i. ■ L —p ' 

Sijsnificanca. o.fJDif forence_.be tween Adjusted. TRS means 
of. Po'pu 1 ar b belon gin g to. various. Indue tion. AP.Qeptance 
by " jlxjjVi'rim.cn'ta.l 2^.e_a_tirien.t^ .Groups 


Comparisons 


\ SEI^sig,.di f f .jDSectionpserve d" \S±g . j 

1 ^taogo^dijof dia 1 , diff. j j 

CG,ni-Exp-I,ha (ml -m2)2, 7 7 5*43 7.29 ml <m 2 3*74 NS 

CG,ni-Gxp~I,la (ml-m3)2.50 4-95 6.58 6.48 S( 0 . 05 ) 

CG,ni-Exp~II, ha (m1-m4)2.6l 5.17 6.86 m1>m4 2 . 1 ? 

CG,ni-Exp-II,la (ml-m5)2.6l 5.17 6.86 mK-mg 6.13 S(0.Q5) 

Exp-I,ha-ICxp-I,la (m2-m3)2.67 5.29 7.02 m2<m3 2*73 N 

Exp-1 s ha-Exp-11, ha (m2-m4)2.77 5-48 7.29 ™2>m4 5*92 S(0 05 ) 
Exp~Ijha-Eicp-II,la (m2-m5)2.77 5.48 7.29 m2<m5 2.40 
Exp-I la-Exp-11 ha (m3-m4)2.50 4.95 6.58 m|>m4 8.65 S(0.01) 
Exp-l’la-Exp-IlIla (m3-m5)2.50 4-95 6.58 m3>m5 0.33 NS 
Exp-II, ha-Exp-11, la (m 4 -m 5 ) 2 .jSl 5.17 b. 86 32^ S^O, 01 ) 

It could, be seen in Table -146 that there was a 
non-significant difference between the post test TRS means 
of populars belonging to control and high acceptance-experi 
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mental B rou r .-l .This shorn that though high acceptance of 
positive Induction about the social status of populars impro- 
ves thoir mean TRS, thus improvement does not attains a signi¬ 
ficant lovo'l ac; compared with the populars of control group, 
where m incur; 1 1.011 of expectation,; was carried out. It may be 

possible that touchers who accepted positive induction of 

, ,. , had 

expects tjoac to «x 1 ulutively higher degree , already/these 

expectation;- ohd behoved in their classrooms m a normal 

manner through out tuo a.cadeuiic Gossion.lt also seems that 

induction of uxpoe Lations, done experimentally by the invest!- 

gators, licw• not changed their rating behaviour in any signifi¬ 


cant v/ay.T 

TJ'K comparisons also revealed that there was a 
significant difference between the post test TRS means of 
popular;! belonging to control and low acceptance-experimental 
group-X. Considered in the light of the finding obtained in 
relation to the effect of high acceptance of positive induct¬ 
ion,! t seems that teachers who accept positive induction 
provided to them to a lesser extent,are more influenced 

and,inturn,rate the populara of their classrooms more favour¬ 


ably. 

Acceptance of negative induction was also analysed. 
It was found that there was no significant difference between 
the post test TRS means of populars belonging to control and 
high ©.cceptance-experimental group-II.It shows that high acce¬ 
ptance of negative Induction has not lowered -the mean TRS of 
populars.This may be due to the reason that inspite of accep¬ 
ting the negative induction,teachers have not behaved m an 
expectancy-congruent manner,or it may be due to the reason 
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that ±nwll^>rjxccc tine tho induction provided to them, 
teaclu-r?,/ “ lor '' their own observations of populars 

mid I'-'t-'d l ! >: o il nothing negative was communicated. 

Dc t v .3- . Mit study all no revealed that low acceptance of 

nr/d-t 1 Vi .r.'a'Vi 'U‘ur not facilitates a lowering in TRS 

moaiw O' ' u fact, results obtained through presort 

aria I,y 0 .' ■■ •' " oul twit come specific jihenomena operates 


m sue 


nog- ,t' \ o 


' ' u ni'r.ult o: which populars about wham 

< otuLiuri; iji.i'o coi,mi.anc ifed to the teachers. 


ge l in‘d ;; i„/ r. s f > w u i, l y inori 


dinn the populars of control 


grou jj. i '<hv acc:<. ,iw no, of negative induction seems to develop 
among f •‘O c her; on ..ivarimcun towards the incongruities between 
who L Lac be< n 1 bold 1 to them and what they themselves 
1 obonrvo’,hrrdi;-Ifby 3 thi/i observation of incongruities makes 
teuohorr; to bo conscious and to rate these 'populars 1 in a 
more favour, bj a m/nnor.ln general, findings of present study 
bond to rovoal that high acceptance of both positive and 
negativ* tutiono about populars is ineffective in 

bringing, , n i pro v omen t in their TRS .Low acceptance of both 
positive ,o/i(l m gr 1 1 i. vo ci po eta tions } on the other hand, facilita¬ 


te?; an Li,i 1 <rovni'iont in the TRS of populars. 

bindings obtained in relation to the acceptance 
of po; ,JL l.i v< and. nogati vi ~ induction of expectations for negleG- 
t c u s of tlit: c 1 os a reveal still more interesting facts, it was 
found that there was a significant difference between the 
nog'lootoe.o nf high acceptance-experimental group~I and control 
group ( fab j o-1 i|7 to 1^0). The direction of mean difference 
between the TUS of these two groups revealed that high accept- 
anco of positive induction about the social status of neglectes 
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TABLE-14 7 


.AK.OVA.rp.r Prc.test and.Ppst TPS of Ne^ctees belonging 

Accyfencifi fepSi^M ' & * 


Source of 
v ariatio n. _ . , 
Among Moand 

Wi t hi n Gr o u p:, 

Total 


df 


hUX 


4 

99 

\yj 


SSy ' 

” 73671 ~8 '8376 33 


MSx 


MSy 


fx 


Py 


89.05 2096763"0.68 T9.'72 “ 
12406,01 10096.06 131.43 106.30, WS S(0.01) 
'l 2 O 4271 9 18464". 59 ." 


.(p.QSX 


" “ ’ * .. ’ TABLE -140 . . ... 

^NACOVA for, THS O-C. X«j£lec.to.ee belonging to various Induction 
Acceptance, by. Exnei‘1 mental.. Treatment Groups . 

Source' of df SSx SSy ",SSxy ' ' ‘ SSy'x ~MSy >x 

variat3 on .... . 

Among I icons 4 336.16' ‘ 8366. 5 W 663 • 64 ' 7524.59 "i 88 V.T 5 '” 

Withi n Groups, ‘JJ L . 12486 ,.01 10096,06 2550.73 9376.97 101.88 

Total 98 17848.19 18434-59 4214.39 


. Tl)y ' x'3i Ojjg ' '' F~1 6,46' sTo/oYT "1*" ' ~"~'7' 7 "' 

TABLE-149 

Adiu.otci.fi. ip.ii.t lu.'it ,.Trw Mfeans of. Negloctees belo nging, to. 
var.ifj.us. Induct i.an Acceptance, by. Ex.pgriraen.tal Treatment Groups 

s7No7 ' Groups ~ ~ ’ "“"‘N ' Mx 'My - My r x 


1 .Control' *Grou'p',n'o’ iWduVtiTon~*(CG, 

2, Experiment a'l~ I, high acceptance 
(Exp-I,ha) 

3, Experimental-I,low acceptance 
(Exp-I,la) 

4, Experimental-II,high acceptance 

(Exp-II,ha) 

3, Exuerirnontal-II,low acceptance 

._44XP.-.I 3aJ. . . . .. 

Total 


ni)'"20'~26V9O‘ 25.70 26.1 0(m'l )* 
11 30.27 46.55 46.28(m2) 

29 31 .34 45.48 44„97(m3) 

21 28.62 29.90 29.96(m4) 

19 26.,84 26 . 1.6 26_._5Z(m5.) 

TOO 28’'.91.* 


““ .table-Y^o. 

Significances p.f 0iffer.en.ee, between, .Adjusted TRS Means of 
Neg l.ec toes b.clpnginp, tp_ various. Induct.ion, .Acceptance, by. 
Exppriincjn.t.al Treatment. Groups. 


Co'm par ions 

CG, ni - Exp-1, ha 
CG,ni-Exp-I,la 
C G, ni - Exp-1 IJa a 
CG,ni-Exp-II,la 
Exp-I,ha-Exp-I,la 
Exp-I,ha-Exp-II,ha 
Exp-I,ha-Exp-II,la 
Exp-I,la-Exp-II,ha 
Exp-I,la-Exp-II,la 
Exp-II,ha-Exp-II,la 


TmT-m2)3 
(ml-m3)2 
(ml-m4)3 
(ml -m5)3 
(m2-m3)3 
(m2-m4)3 
(m2-m5)3 
(m3-m4)2 
(m3-m5)2 
(m 4 -m 5)3 


SEdSSig., Dif'f .injection pcservedj Sig.. 

pto.05p.6f pf. _($££,_ Idif-f ; .i_ 

,'79 7*.50 9.97 m1<m2 20,183(0.01) 
.94 5.82 7.73 mUm3 18.873(0.01) 
.16 6.26 8.31 mKntff 3.86 NS 
.24 6.42 8.52 m1<m5 0.47 NS 

,58 7.09 9,42 m2>m3 1.31 NS 

.76 7,44 9.89 m2>m4 16.32S(0.01; 
.83 7.5810.07 m2>m5 19.71S(0.01) 
89 5.72 7.60 m3>m4 1 5.01 S(0/5)1 ) 
’98 5.9O 7.84 m3>m5 18.40S(0.01 ) 

.20 6.30 8.42 m4?m5 3.39 NS 
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fsici-Li tatof3 a ■-ji gni f i_ c an fc improvement in their 

TRS .Thu data also revealed "that a significant improvement in 
the mean TihS in also associated -with neglectees of low accep- 
tance-expcrimon tal group-I.These findings tend to suggest tliat 
both high and lov r acceptance of positive induction facilitate 
a significant gain in the TRS of neglectees. When the TRS means 
of negloctc’es belonging to high and low positive induction 
acceptance groups were compared,it was found that the improv¬ 
ement in TRS associated with each of the two groups was more 
or less equal. This shows that irrespective of the level of 
induction acceptance,positive induction of teacher expectatio¬ 
ns facilitate;; an improvement in the TRS of neglectees. 

Roth high and low acceptance of negative induction 
of teacher expectations do not seem to bring in either a 
favourable or unfavourable change in the TRS of neglectees. 
Neglectees belonging to both high and low negative induetion- 
accoptanco groups were not found to differ significantly 
from tho neglectees belonging to the control group with 
regard to tlloir TRS ineans.lt has been stated that a variable 
named 1 dosirabiIiby of expected change' seems to operate 
in this situation,and teachers,inspite of their accepting 
the negative induction,remain reluctant to bring in an 
expectancy-congruent change in their ratings. 

Xn present chapter, investigators have descrEfcod 
data analysis of the study and the findings obtained 
through it.A number of significant aspects were revealed and 
important findings and conclusions were broughtforth.These 
findings and conclusions are given in a summarised way m 
the next chapter, 

000 _■_ 




CHAPTER-VII 


1 ■ O. TTlE ST UDY; 

Thi; present study was taken up to explore the 
effect of positive and negative induction of teacher expecta¬ 
tions oil sociomctric status, social receptiveness status , emotiQ- 
nal expensive none status and teacher rating scores of populars 
and neglectcos.A threw group,pr&test-post test experimental 
design was used to carryout the experiment.Experimental indu¬ 
ction of tcachor expectations about the social status of 
selected pOjUlars and neglectees was camedout after pretes¬ 
ting ,Teachers belonging to experimental group-I were subjected 
to positive induction of expectations about both populars and 
neglecteus,while teachers of experimental group-II were provi¬ 
ded with negative induction of teacher expects.tions.An attempt 
was also made to assess the level of acceptance of induction 
provided to tlie teachers of both groups.No induction was 
given to the teachers of control group,Post test was carried 
out after a gap of six months,and it included a reassessment 
of sociometric status,social receptiveness status,emotional 
expansiveness status and teacher rating scores of populars 
and neglectees belonging to the three experimental groups.in 
addition,information about populars and neglectees on variables 
like sox,grade,age and achievement was collected,The data 
obtained through the study were tabulated and analysed to 
test the various hypotheses proposed,Findings obtained m 
relation to the effect of positive and negative induction!of 


teacher expectations on various sociometric indites of poputeifi 
and neglectees wore found to throw significant light on 
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differoni aspects of teacher expectation phenomena,These. 
findings and the conclusions derived thereof are presented 
in this charter.These findings also point towards certain 
relationships and processes that may he hypothesised, to exist 
in our cl „ .jsroofiid. An attempt has also boen made to summarise 
these rol.. tionchi ?..j and processes in the form of suggestions 
for future n.nuircli. 


2.0. FI Nld d GO A/lsi CuN Ci.t J Sill NS : 

Broadly,four hypotheses were framed for the 

study .Th-joc i\yn. < thosuc Worn stated in tho null form as fdOovys: 

1 .Them ±r ri<, ru.gnifleant effect of positive induction of 

tcachor cXfu. c t'-tions on tho SMS,SRS,EES and TRS of populars 
#■ 

and no glee t< vs. 

2,’Jiioro is no significant effect of negative induction of 
teacher expectations on the SMS,SRS, EES and TRS of populars 
and nogl>_c toes, 

5.The ggx, age , grade and achievement status variable® of pop¬ 
ular s and negloctoes do not interact with the effect of 
positive and negative induction of teacher expectations on 
populars and nogloctees 1 SMS,SRS,EES and TRS. 

4.Tho level of induction acceptance does not interacts d_gni~ 
ficantly with the effect of positive and negative induction 
of teacher expectations on SMS,SRS,EES and TRS of populars 
and negloctees. 

The first hypothesis was tested through conjp- 

aring populars and neglecteos belonging to experimental group 

I(positive induction) and the control group(no induction ).Xp 

*SMS"Vsocibmetric Status 
SRS ^Social Receptiveness Status 
EES=Emotional Expansiveness status 
TRS=Teacher Rating Score 
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v/as found that there ia no significant effect of experiment¬ 
ally indue < pw; i live expectations on populars SMS, EES and 

THu»hov, * v .1 , „■ .-i (J n.i freant positive effect was obtained on 
the Mu". vur'iubl u. This finding revealed that when positive 
expect: hi v Ifiuc-.d among teachers,populars tend to im¬ 
prove in t iv. ' 1 r v/ h. Lo no such improvement is deserved in 

reli ti m to Ln- j r -m>.> s iv.M and TJIM.In the case of neglectees, 
sign If.i cm* l is.i -*c v. nt -as confined only to their TRS.lt 
could W ct.-ncj ih.i that positive induction of teacher expect¬ 
ation; about nogl'iCtiUfC is loss significant in determining 
their EMM, MEM and EMM.In the case of negleatees, positive 
improvement in touchers' ratings pointed out that positive 
induction develops a positive attitude among teachers.In view 
of those fj ridings, hypothosis-1 ,which specified no significant 
effect of positive induction on populars'and neglectees' SMS, 
SRSjTCl'lS and 'IDS, was found to be only partially true. 

Data analysis carried out m order to test the 

second hypo thesis, pointed out that there is no significant 

affect of induced negative expectations on EES and TRS of 

both populars and nogloctces,It seems that negative induction 

of tcnchur expectations does not influences teachers' ratings. 

of social characteristics of the populars and neglectees. 

Further,it is possible that in view of their own observations, 

negative 

teachers may tend'to either reject the/ -- induction, 
or inspito of aedepting the induction as such,they may beorome 
reluctant to bring In an expectancy-congruent, change in their 
ratingr; of populate as well as neglectees.A new variable of 
1 desirability of expected change' secrete intervene in relaBcn 
to the' effect of negative induction of teacher expectations 
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1 -taotlonal expansivenoss of both populars and 
ucgjnctu- .1 ot.:-- -i'n« to bo unaffected by the negative expect¬ 

ations b-.ln by t--.-ionerrj.In this context.it could be pointed 
cut, that t:r,',iLua. L expansion in a given socital situation is 
determined by irirannic factors inherent in the individual, 
and exp* o vi>uu, of ''o v n members or teacher are less 

likely to Jt.l lu,.! lcg. thin variable.Nun--significant effects of 
both pi/.oJ 11 v> w.' 1 nyfative induction on populars* and neglect- 
cco * t.!.''in's 1 '-noi Vun-.-ss stilus may bo interpreted in this 

cent, x l, 


.’»> giiif leant positive effect of negative induction 
wan obtain.- < in relation to the SRS of populars. This points cut 
that vdi'.n t« ar.lK-r# aro made to have negative expectations for 
the r.tu beats who are infact populars and who are infact seen 1 
as pupuJars in the classroom group by their teachers, the teachers 
tend to behave in such a manner that their negative expectations 
are expo-rerun-d or aeon to be expressed by the students as a 
challenge to improve their social receptiveness.lt could be 
pointed out hero that populars of a group are individuals 
with a Certain level of social efficiency,self assertiveness 
and leadership.Those characteristics of populars may incite 
thorn to improve their social roceptiveness in view of the nega¬ 
tive expectations expressed by their teachers.Probably,this 
is the reason that negative induction of expectations have 

facilitated a'significant improvement in social receptiveness 

of populars, 

In the case of negloctoeS,negative induction of 
teacher expectations was found to sighi±icc.uitly lower their 
SRS.This finding points out that negative expectations held 
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by thu t^acht,! 1 and expressed in the classrooms, further decre- 
aaoo the numbur of persons choosing a noglecteo.lt seems that 
when teachers continuously express their negative openions 
about n particular student,who is aliesdy neglected by hie 
classmate-;;, c Losomatun 1 tendency to choose hirn on a sociometric 
questions* .Li o decruascs. Further, this finding may be taken as 
an indie.;tio n towards the fact that induced teacher expectations^ 
particularly nagativc teacher expectations, operate in the clasfe- 


room through tin* choices and rejections of group members. This 

inference- i :j also supported by the finding obtained in uataticn 

to the; effect «,f negative expectations on the SMS of neglectees. 

It was found that negative expectations expressed by the teacher 

lower significantly the sociometric status of neglectees,This 

paT'eate that negative expectations,held by teachers about the 

social status of neglectees,significantly lower the number 

of classmates choosing them and the total number of choices 

o 

received on the three socitaetric criteria. 

No significant effect of negative induction of 
teacher expectations on the SMS of populars was revealed by 
the data. Considered in view of the finding obtained in rela¬ 
tion to the offset of negative teacher expectations on popu¬ 
lars ' SRS,±t becomes clear that while expression of negative 
expectations by teachers facilitates an improvement in the 
number of persons choosing an individual(i.e.SRS), there is 
no such change in the total number of choices received by 
the same individual under similar expectations,These two 
findings seem to contradict each other on the first look, 
but a deeper analysis v justifies the situation.lt seems that 
when teachers express negative expectations about the populais 
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' Ul “ Ch00Sun by thc group members as most 

■ tt “' ),tw0 Vroceeses immediately take place 

E-> roily,group me.filers who have already given 

11 1' 'P lt L.‘.r.j, get confused and respond through 

L tr c h°icos to other individuals. Sfeoa^hy, 

ci‘ .gutiva expectations have been communicated, 

it; tii „j r popularity and social status through 

•<r!i'.iLr;r, 'I’hcso two processes may be assumed to 

!v ar *' r and ±n such proportions that ultimately 

viru; unaffected by negative expectations and 

their GfiS occurs. 

Induction of negative expectations among teachers 

wne. found t'* L- v/or tho SMS of ncgle-ctoes to a significant extent. 

It acoi.'ifi that when teachers express negative expectations towards 

nogioctour. of their classrooms,other members of the group ipercei- 

ve thorn and bring in a significant decrease in the number of 
✓ 

froquonc i or; of sociometric choices directed towards these stude¬ 
nts. 
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In view of those findings the second hypothesis 
that there b; no significant effect of negative induction of 
tuachur expectations on thc SMS,SRS,,EES and TRS of populars 
and lat?/; 1 oc to on, in found to be only partially true, 

Tho third hypothesis of present study referred t© 
a non-significant interaction of sex, grade, age and achievement 
variables of populars and neglectwith the effect of posit¬ 
ive and negative induction of teacher expectations.In this 
context,it wna found that sex of the populars does not inter¬ 
acts significantly with thc effect of positive and negative 
induction of expectations on populars* SMS and EES.In relation 
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to the offset of !.■ and negative induction on SRS,it was 

found that n i'Uiv, Induction facilitates an improvement an 

„ .,,, . , facilitates 

the iJiui ■ i 1' t- " ui'u’f; only, while negative, mduction/an impr¬ 
ovement in in. 1WA\ f fuiflalu popuiars only.Sex of tho populars 
also t . Lt.t«.r'ict y/ith tho effect of positive induction of 

teacher >'• I- 1 -ct ■ no '..n TRS.lt was found, that positive induc¬ 
tion of »’X: - cl' 1 tJ nr. facilitates a higher mean TBS among female 
popular. 1 > n.i y .1 u n ntrr.st tho study revealed that negative indu¬ 
ction of t- : r:.- r v„u(i tations does not brings in a significant 
change in tb ;iu:r.u of either sox. 

Oror}.. of tin; popuiars was also analysed in rela¬ 
tion U, Un ■ ff.ot of positive and negative induction of expe¬ 
ctations . n lAoi.r SMS,SRS,EES and TRS.Positive induction of 
teach.. r ox, . citotii no was found to facilitate a significant in$»* 
r rovoiiinnt in tin. JJHS of fifth grade popuiars,while no such 
grade-van., diffc-r.-ntial effect was revealed by the data in 
relation to SHS.EMS and TRS.On the other hand,effect of negative 
induction nf toucher expectations on popuiars 1 SMS and SRS was 
found to be differentiated across the grade levels.lt was found 
that negative expectations bring in an improvement in the SMS 
of pupuiars of 4th grade. Further, such expectations were found 
to facilitate an improvement in the SRS of 5th grade popuiars. 

In the cane of negative induction also,no significant variation 
across 4th and 5th grades was revealed with regard to the TRS 

of popuiars. 


Age of the popuiars was 


found to be interacting 


. ^ and negative induction of teacher 

with tho effect of positive ana negativ 

. „ cmc and SRS. Interestingly,it was found 

expectations on their SMS ana 


that while positive induction 


of teacher expectations facilitates 
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a signifd c'int iu;.r vm^t In the SMS and SRS of high age popuL- 
are, nognUvv Induct! -n of teacher expectations facilitates an 
improves.! nt a;, •nr. tho populars of low age group.The data of 
present rtn.ly -iIk.. revealed that ago of the populars is not 
an imrrft.':nt variable in determining the effect of positive and 
negative teacher expectations on their EES.Similarly,no age- 
vft.se dif f ux ell tl *J effect of negative induction was obtained in 
relation to tin | euiars 1 TRS.Populars belonging to high age 
group tve.ru, h, v.'t v.r, found to he affected positively by the posi¬ 
tive indue 11, <Ji treatment, This /group of populars secured higher 
jinenn TKVJ nr, c sr d t<i their counterparts belonging to the 

control Ti lip. L t that positive induction is effective in 

; ^ 

&»rtn-;if: ■' an hi.pr-•vcr.iont in high age group populars, while 

I-w age i . •; u tarn art. inoro sensitive to negative expectation- 

t 

/rtductj . iti , 


The variable of achievement was also found to inft 
luenoo tin. effect of positive and negative induction of teacher 
uxpoctVti< u::.tt vi?b found that SRS of populars belonging to 
h.l,di achio-v .'i-.-nt was higher than their counterparts 

boion,;:l'ii t* >. 'n .control group under positive as well as 

negat i V', 1 i:-!ot. i •.u tri .-itmantt5.lt seems that high achieving po¬ 
pulous, Lriv-h',. ctivo of thu quality of teacher expectations in¬ 
duced in tin c L .ussroer,!, tend to gain in their SRS, Non-significant, 
effect of positive and negative induction of teacher expectat¬ 
ions on tho SMS, EES and TRS_of populars belonging to high and 
low achievement group was also revealed by the data.This points 
out that,in general, achievement status of populars,is not 
very much significant in relation t,o the ^effect of inducted 


teacher expectations. 
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au, jrodo, arjo and achievement variables were also 

cxplcrad in relation to the effect of induced teacher expecta¬ 
tion;: an nv,.;3oct:,-e;;< SMS,SRS,EES and TBS.It was found that there 
wes r rj i ,nifi'. nt >ii f li runlial effect nf positive and negat¬ 
ive ihouctl n I c>, ud ■ ‘T expectations across the various sex- 
v/iso c'rru,;, V ;* r l »ct -i,c in relation to theit SMS,SRS,EES and 
TES, Thi;; ;; b< . f‘ m. ax i f nogl octees is an insignificant fac¬ 
tor in dot n ; the effect of positive and negative teacher 

exp' c t‘> tl nr, w; Un.ir social status, 

(tr.-vi • f the neglecteos was also analysed in this con¬ 
text,! I ’/re; ru.V'o'cl that positive induction of teacher expect¬ 
ation • h,; n; t facilitates any significant change in the SMS, 

OHS and t.iU'i tyf nogleCtoOG.However, a significant interaction of 
grade; variable war* found in the case of TBS,The data revealed 
that noglocte- r, of fifth grade improve significantly more than 
their fourth grade counterparts under the conditions of posit¬ 
ive induction of teacher expectations.lt is interesting to note 
that in contrast to the grade-wise differential effect of posi¬ 
tive v-'Xpoctatiano on neglectooe 1 TRS,negative induction of tea¬ 
cher expectation;; facilitates a significant improvement in the 
TRG uf fourth grade noglectees. ^ .’•yte&a'fc i ve ' effect of 
negative Induction of teacher expectations on the SRS otff fourth 
grade noglectees was also revealed by the data.Hbwever,it was 
found that the SMS scores of fourth grade neglectees are nega¬ 
tively affected by negative induction of teacher expectations* 
The data analysis also revealed that neglectees' EES is not 
effected by the grade level x negative induction interaction. 

Instead of grade,age to which a neglectee belongs 
seems to bo -more important in determining the effect of p sL 
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anrt negative in suction of teacher expectation.lt was found 
that pc :ii tx vo undue tin of teacher expectations affects negl- 
ectoe.o' in- 1 .; m a ' way among low age subjects.. 

positive induction of teacherexpectations 
have wi,',,, <.*i"£'ect’s on the SRS of low age neglectees. 

These finding;- reveal that age of neglectees interacts sig¬ 
nificantly with the effect of positive expectation on SMS 
and Sit'. f T: •. gl ,ct -or. 


significant interaction of age waSjhovev^r s 
found, in re Lati. n to the effect of positive induction on.the 
EES and TJ<S of no-gluetees,Similarly,no significant differen¬ 
tial * ffV-ct of induced negative expectations was obtained 
aci’osc the; two ago groups of neglectees in relation to their 
TRS, I-!I!S and SRS,However,it was found that negative induction 
of toacin.r expectations significantly lowers the SMS scores 
of mjgloctveu belonging to high age group.These findings 
tend ti bringfl*rt& the fact that* age is an important, inter¬ 
vening variable* in expectancy research,particularly in the 

i 

area- of * xjh ctal±<'n effects on the social status of students. 

.Ch:l i.V jment status of neglectees also seems to 
have s lay,.’ a significant role in relation of the effect of 
poslt.lv and negative induction of teacher expectations in 
some cam,;;.!’ -nltivc' induction of teacher expectations .towa¬ 


rds high achievement neglectees was found to have improved 
their Tit'S aa compared to the neglectees of control group 
and lev/ achievement-positive induction group.No significa¬ 
nt differential effect of positive and negative induction, 
of teacher expectations was, however, found across the tivo 
achievement groups in relation to their SMS and EES^Stmdlar, 
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' ,nL X *' t ' :rrU:t:lon of thG achievement variable was 
ohtcln.' 1 cm:., rf the effect of positive induction on 

negative induction on TRS of neglect.- 
' ‘ V1, ‘gntivo induction treatment among 
^ f *** n— octoos at ‘jo revealed, the. signific — 
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• r - oifcctancy cycle. 

’*'• 1 -*• *<tove findings s obtained, in relation 
to the iri-.r oil- n >.f son, grade, age and achievement variabl 
cs J'i uJ.’.y: • an noglectcos with the effect of. positive 

and hojativ' .Induction of teachur expectations on their SMS, 
SRS,EES and VI,S, the null hypothesis (no.3) seems to be only 
par tin,1 l.y true. it coomo that these variables interact as int¬ 
ervening variable;. 4 ; in certain situations and in relation to 
certain indices r f social status in classroom groups. 

The fourth hypothesis,which was tested through 
the present study,specified that level of induction accept¬ 
ance do*. 1 :; not interacts significantly with the effect of 
positive induction of teacher expectations on the SMS,SRS, 

ETCS and TRS of popularo and neglectces. Data analysis carried 
out In order to tost this hypothesis revealed that level of 
aocopta.uci. of positive ainduction of expectations regarding 
tin. .Uv’cijtl .'tutus of populars,does not interact significantly 
in relation t. their SMS and EES. Significant pose/' effect, 
of level of induction acceptance was, however, found to exist 
in the case of populars' SRS and TRS.lt was found that a low 
level of positive induction acceptance tends to be more con¬ 
ducive to facilitate a significant, improvement^ the SRS 
and TRS of populars.lt could he pointed out/that a low level 
of acceptance of positive induction, coupled with a high 
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lev.-! of ux]- cloricy-concruent effort on the part of teachers, 
is 1 Iik«,-ly to produce a change in populers' social status. 
Intoro»tInrLy f it ic only tho SRS and TT?S of populars where 
thor.u Chang, i; aro observed.The finding obtained in relation 
to IR.* inay hr t-x plained in view of the natural tendency on the 
part oi t ociu*rn to produce their ovm'reality 1 through modify¬ 
ing their ratings in accordance to their induction-acceptance 
and uxn*.c t>. t. • r;—e ffoi’t syndrome.Similarly,it could be proposed 
that Low non •bianco of positive induction by the teachers 
maker; tin'.’., to behave in their classrooms in such a manner that 
popular;; 1 an* other group members tend to reinforce these 
low i‘xjn 0 tafci '<n ncco ptance-high expectation fulfilment effort 
brhnvi t iiir.'g M ,-r> ronearch on this asj)ect is needed to reveal 
tho no tun l* jirocosscs opei’atmg m such a situation. 

The level of negative induction acceptance 
by t* -*ch< rr, war* also found to influence the effect of negative 
ir. h-r.i L u of U.ocher expectations on the TRS of populars.lt 
war f ui.-i that a lower lovol of negative induction acceptance 
tenth; l- facilitate 1 a higher improvement in the populars’ TRS. 
It may U- ms, ■ - :;t< (i hurt: that low acceptance of both positive 
and rr v* 5 wire Lion of teacher expectations are two differ¬ 

ent pin a...:,, mt with relatively similar process elements.lt may 
bo due 1,o thin similarity that low acceptance of both the kinds 
of inductions have produced similar results m the case of 
popular.'*' TRS. 

The* level of negative induction acceptance was 
found to be ineffective in creating^ an improvement differen- 
tial across tho two experimental croups of populors.lt seems 
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t- tn L-.r.action of level of induction acceptance 
i u •rn.LLVu ant negative induction of teacher 
't 1 r. * 1 oMii J b]i/j 5 EEg and TiiS was also 

/.'ini that .level of positive as well negative 
* “* • net influence the effects of positive 

• 3 i ti.ncncr expectations on neglectees 1 
i*. , it ,"Coiu; that irrespective of accepting or 
S' «' ti.ve as well as negative induction, 

1 If'Ji'nt to change their behaviour towards neg- 
” .£ these findings, hypo theses-i , which specified 

t Interaction of level of induction-acceptance 
viltn Mi ff* cl - l* p'j.ctlivu and negative induction of teacher 
i,. eb 1 i nr i.ii the Ui-t'j, 5RS, EES and TPS of populars and negle¬ 
cts,; r ,-,4 < Lw be miy partially true. 

FpJi _FUMTIiER KELSEARCH: 

Thu investigators have proposed a model of 
teach' V * x p- Chat L**n cycle, which involves three main aspects, 
Viz., pruna,-;*; aspect, process aspect and product aspect. Research 
activity in all of those aspects is drastically needed,as 
many <-f tin variables arc still unexplored and many of the 
rulati ,mjhi;>s arc still not well established.lt is needless to 
e::ri;basic- that a scientific exploration of the various processes 
going n « in the classroom and a modification of these processes 
so an to increase the effeciency of teacheing -learning is 
a challenge worth taking before the educational researchers. 

The- investigators firmly believe that further research work 
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* “ ^ l -‘- Vv also pro posed a model for 
l: 1 t)l ' ;;ucio “ lc 'tric status of pupils. 
’ ,t h ' y LU * investigators that socio- 
* ! ,lv ' ^ only an indicator of 
a.Vj nut It is also an indicator of the 
*■ 1 :, ri 1 cul ar h'roup. As such expecta— 

: f- ct.rv and group process can be 
1 »*• ' ,J - ! hi;; variable. One of the basic 

* ‘ 1 '•••■ ti, be that whether expectations 
•r h ■ i' net.It was to find an answer 

resent study was framed. Nonetheless, 
s i j i n t one,can not be expected to 
' 1 1 ' , t, in •in;/ urea,and replication and modifies- 
s-. : ■ '■ * » ;y nhiuirl always be expected to provide 

:■ t : ' rr ir< £l ndingc.Such attempts are strongly 
. . ; 'i v ft,.' - i a .ntii atnrs. 

> >.. t r.;ticai model presented iri the context 
* b . !T< '-ti on clonic trie status of pupils,has 

s Il-V' rv-niti^ process of group-perception of 

1 > >; ■ i riot, -cr and developing group-expectations in 

i.\ r : 3. • erf Ll.lii.ty of teacher and peers' evaluations 
UMh 1 * jnplUhThls aspect seems to be not covered m ihe 
1 if; in the area of expectation effects,It seems 

rt 1,1 is expectations are also developed among the group 
•. teachers begin to communicate directly or 

: t t.y their natural or induced expectations . What is 
par*; of these group expectations?, Is there any similarity 
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T ' ri difference in the direction and effi- 


iLe inv-.-sti gators have referred to the existen¬ 
ce ^ *-'* *• d i • hi.*.- i ii expectancy phenoiTiena.lt was suggested 

that 1 d' - i 1 i. 1,7 of change* 1 ,inherent in induced expectations, 

ir- crucial in 4- t> nuniiv; the effect of positive and negative 
induct i v n ,t if cclii;!* ?. xpectations on the social status of pup- 
ilfi.ln this c* nn .o iion,it can bo logically inferred that teac- 
>r; fir* liVn ly to bring in an expectancy-congruent change 

ir. lb* ir pupa,} when the* change inherent in the induction is 
n -l' 'Si,. ■ i rub 1», *, Thus, teachers may not behave in their class- 
roof.bi :v. that a negative change is brought in their pupils. 
This vet and variolic other related aspects seem to be worth 
exp 1* x’i ng;, and ror;«arch activity in this area is essentially 
n* * -d* ’ » 

The present study was an attempt to find out 
the t. ft'< otx. ■, i' positive and negative induction of teacher exp- 
vctr'il .n:• niji the social status of some individual pupils.lt 

may b<- pvirrtvd out that in addition to bringing in a change 
in the- social status of individual pupils,induced teacher exp¬ 
ectations are also likely to bring in a change in the total 
structure of the group.Thus,group indices like social cohesi- 
vemjtte,mutual affiliation and group feeling may be affected by 
induced expectations * It is expected that future research work 
will through significant light on this aspect of expectancy 

phenomena* 
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APPENDIX -1 


Ijvit jvf Primary Ec ho ole I ncluded . ln_ thffi_Studx 

TTfr ‘Jr. 


{hbcrorlraontal Group-I JExperiraontal" Group-Ill 

_ ___ _ __j i 


lontr 

V^T^:' hr Umry 1 ,Garacwati flhishu Mandir, 1 .Rajkiya Deeksha 
Do h< * 1 i » It * r a Aim, Vidhayiay a, Aim. 

2, Ary a Kanya iri-? , Rajkiya Kanya Basic 2.St.Paul Primary 
jriary Dah - Vidhyalaya,N.Bari , School,Aim., 

f 3.BalVidhyalrtya, 3,0tldrun Acadamy,Aim. 3.Balika Vidhajaya, 

' N.T.I-1 Pathasala • Dhungadhara, Aim. 

k.Er.lVidhyalaya A.Kanya/PancK Dhars 4.Primary Pathsala, 
Rjp.nlm. . , V. Puri. 

5 .PirLmaiy. hch ,■ i y .Primary School. 1 .Bari vidhalaya, 

6.l4u"i«halnk Rri-6.Basic Kanya Paths ala, 6 ,S^S£fe§fe|a a Pathaala 
Pathaaiu, A.h,, S.JTikotan * Vehharali^ 

Nil * 

7,Basic Kanya ?.Basic Primary Balilta 7-BasicKanya Pathsala, 
IVithsala, . 1 , W,, Pathsala, Goshala, Ntlt Tara cottage, Ntl. 

Nti. * ___ 


■"There fichu., wore eliminated from the final analysis due 
t> either highrattB of sample loss or some variation in 
ex ucr.i nu n tel duration. 
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APPENDIX-1 0 

SMS Scores of Populars an^Neglectees 
Ol ino Three Experimental Groups 

Appendix- 1 Q._l 

13 L il3ri^u_tipA_o.f „GMS_.scores^of Populars of the Three 
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Appendix-10.2 

Distribution of SMS scor e s of Neglec bees o f the 
Three Expe rime nt al. G roups 
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APPINDIX-11 

Pis t rl h i it.±j, m of Sl lS Scores of Popu la rs And Negle ct ees of the 

rin 1 ' <-• Kxpor ii iien tol Group. 

Appendix-11.1 

lllpt rihu ti on of GPS s cores of Po pula rs of the. T hree.. Experimental 
UT~nips_ _ 

GontrolGroup ExperimentalGroup-! Experimental-Group-II 
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XXKIJ-' 
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22-24 
1 9-21 
1 6— 1 8 
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7- 9 
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Appendix-1 1,2 

j 4^t-Al**utx; n of 8 RS bco tss of NsglBct sss of the Three Experim— 
pjrrbal G ro ups “ - 
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APPENDIX-1 2 


Distri bution p_f J3ES_ Sco res of P opula rs and Nep;lectees Of th e 
yhrJo Exper i mental "Groups “ 


Appendix-1 2.1 

Distribution of EES scores of Populars of 

the Three Experimental 

Groups 
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of .the Three 

Experimental Groups 
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i.'lFit rlbu t lon o f T BS Scores of PoPu 1 ars^and-Ne p;lecte.es_of_tbe 
Thrl "'_E xp o r i rn o n t a 1 Groups 
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Appendix-13.2 

Au Jilt 44.on lAfJPRS. Scores of Neffle ctees of the Three Experim- 

ii t" * Gr . u r n . ... .. 


V-)-,: : 
71 -;*; 
66-7 o 
PA -65 

51-55 
46-50 
41-45 
36-40 
31-55 
26-30 
21 -25 
1 6-20 


Total 


Con trol Group Experimental Group-f ^“ExperimentalGroup- 


APPENDIX-14 

Distribution of Induction 


Scores 


Frequency 


Statistical Indices 


44-45 

42-43 

40-41 

38-39 

36-37 

34-35 

32-33 

30-31 

28-23 

26-27 

24-2-5 

22-23 


20-21 


Median=42.0Q 


Total 20 . _ 

APPENDIX-1 5 

Dis tributi o n _of SM S. Po st „t-A.st_S_c_qr_e 
ar .£ i 

distribution, of, .SMS Pastiest Score s^pf^_Ppj3ul.a £.s 
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.. q ' T“ ~ ° 
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0 0 0 

1 I 0 
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Appendix- 1 5.2 

Distri bution of /SMS Post te st Scores 
of N egle ctees 

Control Group ExperiraenValGroup-T E¥pVr i me nt'aT^' 
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APPENDIX-16 

Di stribu t ion o f S RS P o st Test Sc ores.of P opu lars and Neglectees 

Appendix-16.1 

Distrib u tio n_ of SRS Post .te st 5 c or os of Populars 
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10 
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Scores of Regiectees 


Distribution of SRS ,PoBt_t.est_ 
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Distribution of EES Post tes tSco res, o£ Pppul^rs_and^Jejilectee.s 
. . Appendix-17,1 

Distribution of EES .Posj tes t Sc ope.s„ pefl^ojJuJLjars^ 
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Appendix-17„2 ! 

D istribution of EES Post.t est Score s of Neglect 

ControlGroup ExperimentalGroup-I ExperimentalGroup 
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Appendix-18.f 
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